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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


I is well known, that the PAPERS of 
Mr. ADDISON form the moſt valuable part 
of the periodical works mentioned in the title- 
page ; and it has long been wiſhed, that a 
election of them might be made. This plan 
is now for the fir/t time executed, with the 
Life of Addiſon, and Original Notes, by a 
much eſteemed Author of the preſent age. 
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TICKELL'S LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
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pher, a map of the ſpots" in the, ſun, 
paper of the faults and Vlemiſhes f in Milton « Pat | 
dle Loſt may be confidered as a piece of che fame | 
nature. To purſue the alluſion : as it is obſeryed, 
that among the bright parts of the lumindus body 
above mentioned, there are ſome which glow more | 
| intenſely, and dart a ſtronger light than others ; 10, 
notwithſtanding.I have 2185 F oy Milton's. : py 
to be very beancikul in N 1 Mall now proceed 
to take notice of ſuch beauties as appear to me more 
exquiſite chan the Fit Milton has propoſed 'the 


ſabje& of his . 
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2 SPECTATOR. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whdſe mortal taſte 
6 Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
“With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
« Reſtore us; and regain the bliſsfyl ſeat, © 
10 Sing heav'nly muſe 


Theſe lines are perhaps as plain, ſimple, and un- 
adorned, as any of the whole poem; in which par- 
ticular the author has conformed himſelf to the ex- 

ample of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work Which turns in a great 
meaſure upon the creation of the world, is very pro- 
perly made to the muſe who inſpired Moſes in thoſe 
books from whence our author drew his fubject, 
and to the holy ſpirit, who is therein repreſented as 
operating after a particular manner in the firſt pro- 
duction of nature. This whole excrdium riſes very 
happily into noble language and. ſentiment ; as, I 
think, the tranſitibn to the, fable 1 1s Exquilitely heau- 

ani] natural, 1 

e nine days Alle ment in which the angels 
Be entranced. after their dreadful overthrow and fall 
from heaven, before they could recover either the 
uſe of thought or ſpeech, is a noble Circumſlance, and 
very finely imagined. The diviſion of hell into ſeas 
of fire and into firm ground Ie 28 
me furious eee With that ws 
lane af the exclufi ON. 0 of Ha 13 thoſe. ide 
TEgions,. are WEE. of, the "Be great, and fruitful 
invention. 


The gs, in the” firſt {pecch, f. ind. deſcription 


FETAT 


em, are wor Proper to give us a full idea 
bo him, His pcs ffs and. revenge, obſtinacy, 
ce, 


= ir and im are all of them very art- 
F- interwoven. n | Dory, 


his rſt ſpeech, is a 
coriplicarion*© 1 aſhons._ which diſcover 


themſelves. ſept Y 9 5 other of. his ſpeeches 
D 7 ele part of this . 
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SPECTATOR. 3 
of mankind i llc rh Fu jdm ws anger 


to, raiſe and 


apt territy th n 
this nature, in the book. now dee 
the firſt that 3 out 9 the general 8 I 


his poſture on the bu ng lake, hy: 
and the Leine EB 


Thus Satan talking 88 his — ee, 


. With head. upelift above he 38 WAYS: and 
3 4 That ſparkling blaz d, his other parts „ | 


iti 3 , Prone ow © extended ng and ns 


Lay floating, many 2 rod 
4 Forthwith uptight he rears from off the LS” 
His mighty ſtature ;; on each hand the flames 


* Wr n N flape Eg. from, and 


2 blen os e thi md; han wala. . 
25 wit . 5 he ſteers his light 
« Aloft, incumbent on the duſky, 1 = Bee. 
That felt unuſual weight | 
4. His n | 25 

A. Ethereal ” , 
« Behind hw OR "7 the 1 1 gy apd.op wt 
Hung on his $6 — like the moon, bee heb. 
"4 This optic g glaſs the Tuſcan, artiſts. adit 1 b 
x66 At ev/ning, from the top of Feſole, 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, 


Rivers or mountains on her {po 
* His ſpear. (to equal which th ra 10 
Heu on, Norwegian bills the maſt * 


FP BEES "os a 
He walk g vi uppart uneaſy, ſteps 
Over the burning marle- Ong 


"> 88 add his. 8 
that lay plunged and Supified in the ſea of * 


2 He call'd ſo ley Sher al 
* Of hell refounded— r 


A2 CET But 


1 Abe ren ; 


But there 18 no fing le paſſage in the whole poem 
' worked up to a erialter f ſublimity thun that wherein 
his ; perſon Ig deſcribed 1 in thoſe celebrated lines : 
1 „e, above die et » Bb, 
In ſhape antl geſture 200M emittent; 
a Stood like a N n r v 
His ſentiments are every way ee to his 
character, and ſuitable to a ied being of the moſt 
exalted and moſt depraved nature. Such is that in 
ogy he takes poſſeſſion of 11 Pie, of torments. 
Lox horrors ! "hail W 0 LEES B's 
"6 1 world! and thou profoundeſt nell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor; one who brin 


mind g5 
3 A 1155 do = * by place of time.” 
Aud afterwards, WK. 13 9 5 rie ele 


139 
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5 Here at leaſt P 
„We ſhall be free; the Aungtt) b kth not ben 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence 
Here we may reign ſecure; and in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, tho“ in hell : 
* Better to reign in hell, than ſer ve! in heay'n,” 
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Amit: wigs: impieties which this WO” ſpirit 
utters in other places of the poem, the author has 
taken care tb Aue none tllat is not big with ab- 
ſurdity, and incapable of ſhocking a religious reader ;" 
his words, as the poet himſelf deſcribes them, bear- 
ing only a © ſemblance of worth, not ſubſtance.” He 
is likewiſe with great art deſeribed as owning his ad- 
verſary to be almighty. Whatever perverſe inter- 
pretation he puts on the juſtice; mercy, and other at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, he frequently con- 
feſſes his omnipotence; that being the perfection he 
was forced to allow him, and the only — 

hi 


WE? 


S$PREOFAFOR. 5 
neh could fupport gt, ure” nnier "the ne of 
"his defeat 
Nor mut I here omit id Beautiful brunn 
of his N out in tears, Upon his fürvey of thoſe 
innumerabie pirits whom” he paged mnvever' in the 
ane gue” and ruin e e 1 . 55 
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ee WH 1 
' Tg ſpeak ; whereat theft doubled Mane bend 
| From wing to wing, and half incloſe him 3 
Wich all his peets. Attention held them mute. 
«Thrice he eſſay' d, and thrice in fpite of ſcorn, 
10 _ Tears, fuch as angels weep burſt Torth—— | 


"Tho 9 of evil ſpirits has Wiki] ER 

in it, and z very agrreable turn of poetry, which 
les in a great meaſure from ĩts deſcribing the places 
Where they were "worſhipped, by thoſe” beautiful 
marks of rivers fo frequent among the ancient 
The author had doubtleſs in this place Homer's ca- 
alogue of - ſhips,” and Virgil's liſt of Warriors in his 
view. The er of Moloch and Belial prepare 
the reader's" mind for their reſpective fpeeches and 
behaviour in the ſecond” and fixth book. The ac- 
count of Thammuz is finely romantic, and ſuitable 
to what we read among the ancients 15 the wal 
winch was paid to that idol. 
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nenn 
2 i came next 
_ © Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon Anda 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 
ln am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day; 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native : 

Kan purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 

+ Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 
' © Whoſe wanton — no in the ſacred porch 

„ Ezekial faw, when, by the viſion led. 
His eye farvey'd the dark idolatries | 
Of alienated A —————— 
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6 SPECTATOR. 


The reader will pardon me if I inſert as a nate gn 
this beautiful paſſage the account given ug hy the 


late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient. piece 


of worſhip, and probably the firſt occafion of ſuch.a - 


_ ſuperſtition. © We came to a fair large river—doubt- 
i Jeſs the ancient river Adonis, ſo famous for the 
<« ;dolatrous rites performed here in lamentation of 
Adonis. We had the. fortune to ſee what may be 
a 2 to be the occaſion of that. opinion which 

clan relates concerning this river, viz, That this 

« ſtream, at certain ſeaſons of the +35 eſpecially 
<« about the feaſt of Adonis, is of a bloody colour, 
«which the heathens looked upon, as proceeding 
from a kind of ſympathy in the river for the death 
« of, Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the 
40 mountains out of which this Rream riſes. "Some- 
« thing like this we ſaw actually y.come, to paſs ; for 
<« the water was ſtained to a ſurpriſing redneſs,. and, 
« 2s we obſerved in travelling, had diſcoloured the 
« ſea a great way intg a reddiſh hue, occaſioned 
« donbt by a ſort of. minium, or red earth, waſh- 
« ed into the river by the violence of the rain, and 
% not by any ſtain from Adonis's blood. 

The paſſage in the catalogue explaining the man- 
ner how ſpirits transform themſelves by contraction 
or enlargement of their dimenſions, is introduced 
with great judgment, to make way for ſeyeral ſur- 
» prifing accidents in the ſequel of * poem. There 
follows one at the very end of the firſt book, which 
is what the French critics call marvellaus, but at the 
ſame time probable by reaſon of the paſſage laſt men- 
tioned. As ſoon as the infernal palace is finiſhed, 
we are told the multitude; and rabble of ſpirits im- 
mediately ſhrunk themſelves into a {mall compaſs, 
that there might be room for ſuch, a numberleſs aſ- 
ſembly in this capacious hall. But it is the poet's 
refinement upon this thought which I moſt admure, 
and which is indeed very noble in itſelf: * or he 
tells us, that notwithſtanding the vulgar among the 
fallen ſpirits contracted their forms, thole a = 


e CTATOR: 


rr 33 


iſs gon wa du a Fra their ob one 
menſions. NETS): my Nu 10 
| \ 3 
7 „Thus incorporeal mild t to 1 B 
0 Redue'd their ſhapes immenſe, and were at large, 
'* Though without number, ſtill amidſt the hall 
«Of — infernal court. But far within, 
in their on dimenſions like r 
40 Po reat ſeraphic lords and cherubim 
4 In cloſe. receſs and ſecret conclave ſat; 8 8 
„A thouſand Demi-Gods on golden feats, 
« Frequent nnd fall | 39647 3<153 9225 


The arser of Mannion, and the deſcription of 
the Pandæmonium, are full of beauries, SIN 

There are ſeveral other ſtrokes in the. firſt. book 
wonderfully. poetical, and inſtances of that ſublime 
22 ſo peculiar to the author. Such is the de- 
cription of 'AzazePs ſtature, and the infernal ſtand- 
ard which he unfurls ; as alſo of that ghaſtly light 
by which the fiends appear to one another in their 
place of torments.” 
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40 The ſeat of Aeschlen void of Wy, 5 p 
Save what the glimm' ring of thole liyid flames 
Do — 1 | 


e ſhout of the whale hoſt of 900 298 wh 
drawn, e Fs "A e 


J 1458 - wu 2 4RE univerſal hoſt up ſerit 54 eee 
A ſhaùt that tore hell's concave, and re 
ihe Frighted the reign, of Chaos and old an 5 
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4 copay review which the W Nahe of his infer- 
ual m 
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8 SPECTATOR. 


« Their viſages and ſtature as of Gods, 
% Their number laſt he ſums ; and now his heatt 0 

„ Diſtends with 35 55 and hard ning in n | 

1 Glories 81 5 


- 4 = Y a Jet! 1 aft 443 


The flaſh of N Which apparel upon CE 
ing of their ſwords ; 


N 7 
| 1 1732 


He f e; and to en his words owt flew 
« Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the * 
« Of Mighty Cherubim : the ſudden blaze 

« Far round illumin'd hell. — 


The ſudden production of the N Kip 


Anon out of the earth a fabric huge Dug t "= 
«Roſe like an exhalation, with the found ** K 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. PO 


| 91 To © > 


The Gag illumination made i in it; 


be From the arched roof. 
« Pendent by ſubtle magic, many à row | 
„Ot ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed 
„With Naphtha and e NEAT li be. 
«As from a ſky— 1 Lab 


There are alſo ſeveral noble Galle = alluſions 


in the firſt book of * Paradiſe Loſt,” And here I 1 


muſt obſerve, that when Milton alludes either to 

things or perſons, he neyer quits his fimile until it 
riſes to ſome very great idea, which is often foreign 
to the occaſion that gave birth to it. The reſem- 
blance does not perhaps laſt above a line or two; 
but the poet runs on with the hint until he has raiſ- 
ed out of it ſome glorious image or ſentiment, pro- 
per to inflame the mind of the reader, and to give it 
that ſublime kind of entertainment which is ſuitable 
to the nature of an heroic poem. Thoſe who are 
"CR, with Homer' - and Virgi''s way of writ- 


"1 N ing, 


da. Mk Dd 


hd 1 e 


SPECTATOR. 9 
ing, cannot but be pleaſed with this kind of ſtrue- 
ture in Milton's fimilitudes. I am. the more parti- 
cular on this head, becauſe ignorant readers, who 
have formed their taſte upon the quaint ſimiles and 
little turns of wit which are ſo much in vogue 
among modern poets, cannot reliſh theſe beauties, 
which are of a much higher nature, and are there- 
fore apt to cenſure Milton's compariſons, in which 
they do not ſee any ſurpriſing points of likeneſs. 
Monſieur Perrault was a man of this vitiated reliſh, 
and for that very reaſon has endeavoured to turn in- 
to ridicule ſeveral of Homer's fimilitudes, which he 
calls comparaiſons a longus queue, © long tail'd compa- 
„ riſons.” I ſhall conclude this Paper on the firſt 
book of Milton with the anſwer which Monſieur 
4 makes to Perrault on this occaſion: Com- 
„ pariſons, ſays he, in odes and epic poems, are not 
introduced pol to illuſtrate f embelliſh the diſ- 
„ courſe, but to amuſe and relax the mind of the 
reader by frequently diſengaging him from too 
<< painful an attention to the principal ſubject, and 
by leading him into other agreeable images. Ho- 
mer, ſays he, excelled in this particular, whoſe 
compariſons abound with ſuch images of nature as 
are proper to reheve and diverſify bis ſubjects. He 
« continually inſtructs the reader, and makes him 
take notice even in objects which are day 
before his eyes, of ſuch circumſtances as be 
not otherwiſe have ohſerved. Io this he adds, 
as a maxim univerſally acknowledged, That it is 
* not n in for the points of the com- 
fs Ae to correſpond with one another exactly, 
66 


„ rhetorician and e 2 999K n 
In ſhort, if we — into the conduct of Homer, 


Virgil and Milton; as the great fable is the ſoul of 
each poem, ſo, to give their works an agreeable va- 
riety, their epiſodes are ſo many ſhort fables, and 
their fimiles ſo many ſhort, epiſodes ; to which you 

Vor. III. 7 | may 


* 


to $PECTATOR. 


may ddd, if vou pleaſe, that their metaphots are [6 


many ſhort ſimiles. If the readet confidets the com- 
garilons in the firſt book of Milton, of the ſail i an 
eclipſe, of the fleeping Leviathan, of the bees ſwartn- 
ing about their hive, of the fairy dance, in the view 
wherein I have here plate! them, he will eafily dif- 
cover the great beaitties that are in each of thoſe 
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Saturday, February 23, 1711-129. 


Di, quibus Imperium oft animarum, umbrague filehter, 
Et Char, & obey © loca moe lent late ; 

Sit mibi far audita Toqui ! fit numiue vero 

Pandere res alta frrrn. & caligitie mir fas. 

| | Vins. An. 6. ver. 264. 


Ye tealms yet unteveal'd to humam fight, 
Fe Gods who rule the regions of the night, 
Ye gliding ghiofts, permit me to relate 
The myſtie wonders of your filent ſtate. 


SEO Drvbrx. 
1 HAVE. before bbſerved in gener | tharthe per- 


ſons whom Milton introduces into his poem 

ways diſcover fuch ſentiments and behaviour as are 
in a peculiar manner cotiformable to their reſpeftive 
characters. Exery circumſtance in their ſpeeches and 
actions is with great juſtneſß atid delicne y adapted to 

the perſons who ſpeak and act. As the poet ve 

much excels in this confiftency of His characters, 
ſhall beg leave to confider ſeveral paſſages of the ſe- 
cond book in this light. That ſuperior greatneſs and 
1 which is aſcribed to che prince of the 
en s, 18 admirably preſerved in the A 
of this book. His opening and eloſſuig the $ x rh 
No. 309. | | EY "97" 
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SPECTATOR. 11 


great en at the 
moo 7 trem-- 


bled; his encountering the hideous phantom who 


the f hell, and to him in all 
18 texrors; 8 of Lore! 1 74 daring 
mind which could not brook mn, even to Om- 
nipotence. . 


enen, 
6« The monſter moving onward came as faſt 
Wich horrid ſtrides ; hell trembled as he ſtrode : 
* 'Th' undaunted fiend what this m1 \ght be . 
„Admir d. not feay'd——” 


The ſame boldneſs and intrepidity of behaviour 
diſcovers itſelf 1n the ſeyeral adventures which he 
meets with during his petage 5h 3 50 regions 
of unformed matter, and particular 12 his addreſs 
to thoſe tremendous powers who are deſcribed as pre- 

2 it. 
of Moloc is likewiſe, in all its circym- 

8 full of that ſire and fury which diſtin 
this ſpirit from the reſt of the fallen angels. He is 
deſcribed in the firſt book as beſmeared with the blood 
of human ſacrifices, and delighted with the tears of 
pa the cries of children. In the ſecond book 

e is marked out as. the fierceſt ſpirit that fought in 
heavens. / And if we confider the figure which he 
in the fixth book, where the battle of the angels is 
deſcribed, we find it every way en P te 
ſame furious enraged character. 


« ——Where the m. js of Gael Fonds 
And with fierce goof iero' d the Sr 0 
« Male, ese *. 
e bound. 
+ Threaten'd ; nor from the holy gne of heav'y . 
„Refrain d his tongue blaſphemous ;. but anon 

„Down cloven to D 
nd uncguth Nn fed eller inge 1 


1 SPECTATOR. 


It may be worth while to obſerve, that Milton has 
repreſented this violent impetuous ſpirit, who is hur- 
ried on by ſuch precipitate paſſions, as the ig that 
riſes in that aſſembly to give his opinion upon their 

reſent poſture of affairs. Accordingly he declares 
mſelf abruptly for war, and appears incenſed at his 
companions for loſing ſo much time as even to deli- 
berate upon it. All his ſentiments are raſh, auda- 
cious and deſperate; ſuch as that of arming them- 
ſelves with their tortures, and turning their puniſh- 
ments upon him who inflicted them. | 


No! let us rather chooſe, ; 

« Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
Ober heaven's high tow'rs to force reſiſtleſs way, 

« Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

« Againſt the tort'rer : when to meet the noiſe 

« Of his almighty engine he ſhall hear : 

« Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 

« Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 

« Among his angels; and his throne itſelf 

% Mix with Tartarean ſulphur and ſtrange fire, 

His own invented torments——” 


His preferring annihilation to ſhame or miſery, is 
alſo highly ſuitable to his character; as the comfort 
he draws from their diſturbing the peace of heaven, 
that if it be not victory it is revenge, is a ſentiment 
truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterneſs of this 


implacable ſpirit. 


Belial is deſcribed in the firſt book as the idol of 
the lewd and luxurious. He is in the ſecond book, 
purſuant to that deſcription, characteriſed as timor- 
ous and ſlothful. And if we look into the ſixth book, 
we find him celebrated in the battle of angels for no- 
thing but that ſcoffing ſpeech which he makes to Sa- 
tan on their ſuppoſed advantage over the enemy. As 
his appearance is uniform and of a piece in theſe 
three ſeveral views, we find his ſentiments in the in- 
fernal aſſembly every way conformable to his cha- 

| racter. 
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SPECTATOR. WW 


rafter. Such are his apprehenſions of a ſecond battle, 

his horrors of annihilation, his preferring to be mi- 
ſerable rather than nat to be. I need not obſerve, that 
the contraſt of thought in this ſpeech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable variety to the de- 
bate. 

Mammon's character is ſo fully drawn in the firſt 
book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the ſecond. 
We were before told, that he was the firſt who 
taught mankind to ranſack the earth for gold and 
filver, and that he was the architect of Pandzme- 
nium or the infernal palace, where the evil ſpirits 
were to meet in council. His ſpeech. in this book 
is every way ſuitable to ſo depraved a character. 
How proper is that reflection, of their being unable 
to taſte the happineſs of heaven were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while he was in 
heaven, is ſaid to have had his mind dazzled with 
the outward pomps and glories of the place, and to 
have been more intent on the riches of the pavement, 
than on the beatific viſion. I ſhall alſo leave the 


reader to judge how agreeable the following ſenti- 


ments are to the ſame character. 
„his deep world - 
„Of darkneſs do we tread ? How oft amidſt 
Thick cloud and dark doth heav'n's all-ruling fire 
* Chooſe to reſide, his glory unobſcured, 
„And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 

Covers his throne; fromwhencedeepthundersroar, 
Muſtering their rage, and heav'n reſembles hell! 
„As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 

_ © Tmitate when we pleaſe ? This deſert ſoil 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems and gold; 
« Nor want we ſkill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence: and what can heav'n ſhnew more?” 


| Beelzebub, who is reckoned the ſecond in dignity 
that fell, and is in the firſt book the ſecond” that a- 
wakens out of the trance and confers with Satan 


upon 
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upon the ſituation of their affairs, maintains bis rank 
in the boak now before us. There is a Wonderful 
majeſty deſcribed in his riſing up to ſpeak. He acts 
as à kind of moderator between the two oppoſite par- 
ties, and propoſes a third undertaking, which the 
whole aſſembly gives into. The motion he makes of 
detaching one af their body in ſearch of 2 new world 
is grounded upon a projet deviſed by Satan, and cur- 
e by him in the following lines of the 


g8pace may produce new worlds, whereof ſo rife 
« There — 2 fame in heay n, chat he e'er long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation wham his chaice reg; 

“ Should favour equal to the ſans of heav'n : 

“ Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be Fan 

„ Qur firſt eruption; thather or ellewhere : 
„For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 

«+ Celeſtial ſpirits in bandage, nor th' abyſs 

* Lang under darkneſs coyer. But theſe thoughts 
Full counſel] muſt mature: 


It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds his 
propoſal. had 


4. ——— What if we find | 
Some cafier enterpriſe ? There is a place 
I ancient and prophetic fame ip heay'n 
Err not) another world, the happy ſeat. 
f ſome new race call'd May, about this time 
To be created like to us, though leſs 
In pow'r and excellence, but favoux'd more 
Of him who rules above; ſo was his will 
+ Pronoune'd among the Gods, and by an oath 
0 That reh heay'n's whole circumference, con- 


700 many how juſt it was, not to 
omit in the firſt book the projet upon w h, the 
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whole poem turtis: as alfs that the HH of the 
fullen angels was the only proper perſon to give it 
birth, antl that the nett to him th dignity was the 
fitteſt to end and ſupport it. . 

"There is befides, I think, ſometfüng wonderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader's imagi- 


nation in this ficient prophecy or report in heaven 


concerning the creation of man. Nothing could ſhe vy 
more the dignity of the ſpecies than this tradition 
which ran of them before their exiſtence. They are 
repreſented to hive been the talk of heaven before 
they were created.” Virgil, m compliment to the 
Roman commofrwealth, makes the heroes of it ap- 
pear in their ſtate of pre-exiſtence ; bur Milton does 
a far greater honour to mankind in general, as he 
gives us u glithpſe of them even before they are in 
a rifing of Mis gfedt aſfembly is deſcribed in a 
very ſublime and poericat aner. 


Their rifitly ull ut onte was us the fbr. 
« Of thunder heard remote :- 


The diverſions of the fallen angels, with the par- 
"ticular accouttt of their place bf habitation, are de- 
ſeribedd with great pre of thought atid cpi 
oufneſs of invention. The diverſions are every way 
ſuitable to beings who had nothing left them bat 
ſtrength and kifowledge miſepplied. Such ure their 
contentions at the Face, and in feats of arms, with 
their entertaftubenks, in the fallowihg ies, 


Others with vaſt Typhæan rage more feſt 
44 Rend up both rocks and Mills, and ride the air 
4 lin wehithwind : ell ares holds the wild uproar.” 


Their muſic is employed in celehrating thiir own 
eriminal Exploits, and their difcourſe in founding the 
unfath tepths of fate, free-will and forekHOW . 
ledge. | Fn 85 

| The 
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The ſeveral circumſtances in the deſcription of 
hell are finely imagined; as the four rivers which 
diſgorge themlelves into the ſea of fire, the extremes 
of cold and heat, and the river of oblivion. The 
monſtrous animals produced in that infernal world 
are repreſented by a fingle line, which gives us . 
more horrid idea of them than a much enger de- 
ſcription would have done. | 

" - Nature breeds, | 

“ Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, | 

„ Abominable, inutterable, and; worſe sx | 

% Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 

+ Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire.“ 


This epiſode of the fallen ſpirits, and their I 
of habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the 
mind of the reader from its attention to the debate. 
An ordinary poet would indeed have ſpun: out ſa 
many circumſtances to à great length, and by that 
means have weakened, inſtead -of illuſtrated, the 
principal fable, 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely | 

I have already declared my opinion of the allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is however a 
finiſhed piece in its kind, when it is not conſidered 
as a part of an epic poem. The genealogy of the 
ſeyeral perſons is contrived with great delicacy. Sin 
is the daughter of Satan, and Death the 7 5 — of 
Sin. The inceſtuous mixture between Sin and Death 
produces thoſe monſters and hell- hounds which from 
time to time enter into their mother, and tear the 
bowels of her who gave them birth. Theſe are the 
terrors of an evil conſcience, and the proper fruits 
of Sin, which naturally riſe from the apprehenſions 
of Death. This laſt beautiful moral is, I think, 
clearly intimated in the ſpeech of Sin; where, com- 
plaining of this her dreadful ſhe adds, 
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er Before mine eyes in oppoſition fits 
40 Gn Death my ſon and foe, who ſets them on, 
„And me his parent would u ſoon devour 
« For want of other prey, but that he knows 
« His end with mine involv'd 8 


I need not mention to the reader the beautiful cir- 
cumſtance in the laſt part of this quotation. He will 
likewiſe obſerve how naturally the three perſons con- 
cerned in this allegory are tempted by 'one common 
intereſt to enter into a confederacy together; and how 
properly Sin is made the portreſs of hell, and the 
only being that can open the gates to that world of 
tortures. | 

The deſcriptive part of this allegory is likewiſe 
very ſtrong, and full of ſublime ideas. The figure of 
Death, the regal crown upon his head, his menace 
of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the outcry at 
his birth, are circumſtances too noble to be paſt over 
in filence, and extremely ſuitable to this King of 
Terrors. I need not mention the juſtneſs of thought 


which 1s obſerved in the generation of theſe ſeveral 


ſymbolical perſons; that Sin was produced upon the 
firſt revolt of Satan, that Death appeared ſoon after 
he was caſt into hell, and that the terrors of con- 
ſcience were conceived at the gate of this place of 
torments. The deſcription of the gates is very poeti- 
cal; as the opening of them is full of Milton's ſpirit, 


* On ſudden open fly 
„Wich impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 
*« 'Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
*« Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
„Of Erebus. She open'd, but to ſhut 
* Excell'd her pow'r: the gates wide open ftood, 
* ee with extended wings a banner'd hoſt 
Under ſpread enſi ing might paſs through 
Wich horſe and - 'd 0 looſe array; 
: 4 So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 
46 c 
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In Satan's voyage through the Chaos there are 
ſeveral imagi perſons deſcribed as reſiding in 
that i e waſte of matter, This may perhaps 
be conformable to the taſte of thoſe critics who are 
pleaſed with nothing in a poet which has not life 
and manners aſcribed to it ; but for my own part, I 
am pleaſed moſt with thoſe paſlages in this deſcrip- 
tion which carry in them a greater meaſure of pro- 
bability, and are ſuch as might poſlibly have hap- 
pened, Of this kind is his firſt mounting in the 
ſmoke that riſes from the infernal pit, his falling 
into a cloud of nitre, and'the like combuſtible ma- 
terials, that by their exploſion {till burried him for- 
ward in his voyage; his ſpringing upward like a py- 
ramid of fire, with his laborious e through that 
confuſion of elements Which the poet calls 


The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave.” 


The glimmering light which ſhot into the Chaos 
from the utmoſt verge of the creation, with the diſ- 
tant diſcovery of the earth that hung cloſe by the 
moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical, 
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Nec deus interfit, nifs dignus vindice nodus * 
Oe 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver; 191. 


Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a God. 


RosCOMMON. 


H adviſes a poet to conſider thoroughly 


the nature and force of his genius. M. row 
to have known perſectiy well wherein his 
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ſtrength lay, and has therefore choſen a ſubje& en- 
tirely conformable to thoſe talents of which he was 
maſter. As his genius was wonderfully turned to 
the ſablime, his ſubject is the nobleſt that could have 
entered into the thoughts of man. Every thing that 
is truly great and aſtoniſhing has a place in it. The 
whole ſyſtem of the intellectual world; the chaos, 
and the creation; heaven, earth, and hell; enter into 
the conſtitution of his poem. 

Having in the firſt and ſecond books repreſented 
the infernal world with all its horrors, the thread of 
his fable naturally leads him into the oppoſite re- 
gions of bliſs and glory 

If Mir rox's majeſty forſakes him any where, q 
is in thoſe parts of his poem, where the divine 
ſons are introduced as ſpeakers, One may, I 
obſerve, that the author proceeds with a kind of fear 
and trembling, whilſt he deſcribes the ſentiments of 
the Almighty. He dares not give his imagination 
its full play; but chooſes to confine himſelf to ſuch 
thoughts as are drawn from the books” of the nioſt 
orthodox divines, and to fuch expreſſions as may be 
met with in ſcripture. The beauties, therefore, which 
we are to look for in thefe ſpeeches, are not of a 
poetical nature, nor ſo proper to fill the mind with 
ſentiments of „as with — of devo- 
tion. The 12 chey are _ to raiſe, 
are a divine love and religious fear. The particular 
beauty of the ſpeeches in the third book, confiſts in 
that ſhortneſs and perſpicuity of ftile in which the 
poet has couched the greateſt myſteries of chriſtiani- 
ty, and drawn together in a re ſcheme, the 
whole diſpenſation of Providence with refpe& to 
man. He has repreſented all the abſtruſe doctrines 
of predeſtination, free-will and grace, as alſo the 
great points of incarnation and redemption (which 
natu grow up in a poem that treats of the fall 
of man), with great energy of expreſſion, and in a 
clearer and fironger light than 1 ever met with in 
any other writer. CP 

ves 
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ſelves to the generality of readers, the conciſe and 
clear manner in which he has treated them, is very 
much to be admired ; as: is likewiſe that particular 
art which he has made uſe of in the interſperſing of 
all thoſe graces of poetry which the ſubje& was 
capable of receiving. 

The ſurvey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is tranſaQed in it, is a proſpe& worthy of 
Omniſcience; and as much above that in which Vir- 
gil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Chriſtian idea of 
the Supreme Being is more rational and ſublime 
than that of the Heathens. The particular objects 
on which he is deſcribed to have caſt his eye, are 
repreſented in the moſt beautiful and lively manner. 


% Now had th' Almighty Father from above 
From the pure Empyrean where he fits 90 
High thronꝰd above all height) bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view. 
About him all the ſanctities of heav'n 
„Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight receiv'd 
«« Beatitude paſt utterance. On his right | 
the radiant image of his glory ſat, 
His only Son. On earth he firſt beheld 
Our two firſt parents, yet the only two 
„Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd, 
« Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love ; 
VUninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 
In bliſsful ſolitude. He then ſurvey'd 0 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
„ Coaſting the wall of heav'n on this fide night, 
In the dun air ſublime ; and ready now 
4 To: ſtoop with wearied wings, and willing feet, 
© On the bare outſide of this world, that ſeem'd 
„Firm land imboſom'd. without firmament ; 
„ Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 
* Him God beholding from his proſpect high, 
« Wherein paſt, preſent, future he beholds, 
„ Thus to his only Son foreſeeing ſpake 
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Satan's approach to the confines of the creation is 
finely imaged in the beginning of the ſpeech which 
— y follows. The effects of this ſpeech in 
the bleſſed ſpirits, and in the divine perſon to whom 
it was addreſſed, cannot but fill the mind of the 
reader with a ſecret pleaſure and complacency. 


Thus while God ſpake, ambrofial fragrance fill'd 
„All heav'n, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect 
genſe of new joy ineffable diffus'd. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 

« Moſt glorious ; in him all his Father ſhone 

+ Subſtantially expreſs'd ; and in his face 
Divine compaſſion viſibly appear'd ; | 
Love without end, and without meaſure grace.” 


I need not de load that circum- 
ſtance, wherein the whole hoſt of angels are repre- 
ſented as ſtanding mute ; nor ſhew how proper the 
occaſion was to produce ſuch a filence in heaven. 
The cloſe of this divine colloquy, with the hymn of 
angels that follows upon it, are ſo wonderfully beau- 
tiful and poetical, that I ſhould not forbear inſerting 
the whole paſſage, if the bounds of my paper would 
give me leave. 


No ſooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
„The multitude of angels with a ſhout 

(Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices) utt'ring joy, heav'n/rung 
„With jubilee; and loud Hoſannas fill'd © 

N eternal regions; &c. &c.“ 


| Satan's walk upon the outſide of the univerſe, 


Which at a diſtance appeared to him of a globular 


form, but upon his nearer approach looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble: as his roam- 
ing upon the frontiers of the creation between that 
maſs of matter which was wrought into a world, 
and that ſhapeleſs unformed heap of materials which 

{till 
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ſtill lay in chaos and confuſion, ſtrikes the imagina- 
tion with ſomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild. 
I have before ſpoken of the Limbo of vanity, which 
the poet places upon this outermoſt ſurface of the 
univerſe, and ſhall here explain myſelf more at large 
on that, and other parts of the poem which are of 
the ſame ſhadowy nature. | 

- Ariſtotle obſerves, that the fable of an epic poem 
ſhould abound in circumſtances that are both credible 
and aſtoniſhing ; or as the French critics chooſe to 
phraſe it, the fable ſhonld be filled with the probable 
and the marvellous. This rule is as fine and juſt as 
any in Ariſtotle's whole art of poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true hiſtory ; if it is only marvellous, it is 
no better than a romance, The great ſecret, there- 
fore, of heroic poetry is to relate ſuch circumſtances 
as may produce 1n the reader at the ſame time both 
belief and aſtoniſhment. This is brought to paſs in 
a well choſen fable, by the account of fach things as 
have really happened, or at leaſt of fuch things as 
have happened according to the received opinions of 
mankind. Milton's fable is a maſter-piece of this 
nature ; as the war in heaven, the condition of the 
fallen angels, the ſtate of innocence, the temptation 
of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, though they are 
very aſtoniſhing in themſelves, are not only credible, 
but actual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces agents of a ſupe- 
rior nature, who are capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary courſe of things. Ulyſſes's ſhip being turn- 
ed into a rock, and Æneas's fleet into a ſhoal of wa- 
ter nymphs, though they are very ſurpriſing acci- 
dents, are nevertheleſs probable, when we are told 
that they were the Gods who thus transformed them. 
It is this kind of machinery which fills the poems 
both of Homer and Virgil with ſuch circumſtances 

as 
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es are wonderful but not impoſſible, and ſo frequent- 
ly produce in the reader the moſt pleaſing paſſion 
that can riſe in the mind of man, which is admira- 
tion, If there be any inſtance in the Zneid liable 
to exception upon this account, it is in the begin- 
ning of the third book, where ZEncas is repreſented 
as tearing up the m that dropped blood. To 
ualify this wonderful circumſtance, Polydorus tells 
a ſtory, from the root of the myrtle, that the barbar- 
ous inhabitants of the country having pierced him 
with ſpears and arrows, the wood which was left in 
his body took root in his wounds, and gave birth to 
that bleeding tree, This circumſtance to have 
the maryellous without the probable, becauſe it is 
repreſented as proceeding from natural cauſes, with- 
out the interpoſition of any God or other ſupernatu- 
ral power capable of producing it. The ſpears and 
arrows grow of themſelves, without ſo much as the 
modern help of an inchantment. If we look into 
the fiction of Milton's fable, though we find it full 
of ſurpriſing incidents, they are generally ſuited to 
our notions of the things and perſons deſcribed, and 
tempered with a due meaſure of probability. I muſt 
only make an exception to the Limbo of vanity, with 
his epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of his ima- 
ginary perſons in his Chaos. Theſe paſſages are 
aſtoniſhing but not credible : the reader cannot ſo 
far impoſe upon himſelf as to ſee a poſſibility in 
them: they are the deſcription of dreams and ſha- 
dows, not of things or perſons. I know that many 

critics look upon the ſtories of Circe, Pol 
the Sirens, nay the whole Odyſſey and Iliad, to be 
allegories, But allowing this to be true, they are 
fables, which, conſidering the opinions of mankind 
that prevailed in the age of the poet, might poſſibly 
have been according to the letter. The perſons are 
ſuch as might have acted what is aſcribed to them, 
as the circumſtances in which they are repreſented 
might poſſibly have been truth and realities. This 
appearance of probability is ſo abſolutely requiſite 
in 
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in the greater kinds of poetry, that Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves the ancient tragic writers made uſe of the 
names of ſuch great men as had aQually lived in the 
world, though the tragedy proceeded upon adven- 
tures they were never engaged in, on purpoſe' to 
make the ſubje& more credible. In a word, beſides 
the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the plain li- 
teral ſenſe ought to appear probable. The ſtory 
ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary reader may acquieſce 
in, whatever natural, moral, or political truth may 
be diſcovered in it by men of greater penetration. 
Satan, after having long wandered upon the ſur- 
face, or outmoſt wall of the univerſe, diſcovers at laſt 
a wide gap in it, which led into the creation, and is 
deſcribed as the opening through which the angels 
paſs to and fro into the lower world, upon their er- 
rands to mankind. His fitting upon the brink of 


this paſſage and taking a ſurvey of the whole face of 


nature that appeared to him new and freſh in all its 
beauties, with the fimile illuſtrating this circum- 
ſtance, fills the mind of the reader with as ſurpriſing 
and glorious an idea as any that ariſes in the whole 
poem. He looks down into that vaſt hollow of the 
univerſe with the eye, or (as MILTON calls it in his 
firſt book) with the ken of an angel. He ſurveys all 
the wonders in this immenſe amphitheatre that lie 
between both the poles of heaven, and takes in at 

one view the whole round of the creation. | 
His flight between the ſeveral worlds that ſhined 
on every fide of him, with the particular deſcription 
of the ſun, are ſet forth in all the wantonneſs of a 
luxuriant imagination. His ſhape, ſpeech, and be- 
haviour upon his transforming himſelf into an an- 
gel of light, are touched with exquiſite beauty. The 
poet's thought of directing Satan to the ſun, which 
in the vulgar opinion of mankind is the moſt con- 
ſpicuous part of the creation, the placing in it an an- 
gel, is a circumſtance very finely contrived, and the 
more adjuſted to a poetical probability, as it was a 
received doctrine among the moſt, famous philoſo- 
phers, 


* 
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hs phers, that every orb had its intelligence; and as an 
* apoſtle in ſacred writ is ſaid to have ſeen ſuch an an- 
* \ gel in the ſun. In the anſwer, which this angel re- 
* turns to the diſguiſed evil ſpirit, there is ſuch a be- 
to coming majeſty as is altogether ſuitable to a Supe- 
_ rior Being. The part of it in which he repreſents 
* himſelf as preſent at the creation, is very noble in 
y itſelf, and not only proper where it Is introduced, 
8 but requiſite to prepare the reader for what follows 
V in the ſeventh book. 

ED: © I ſaw when at his word the formleſs maſs, 

* This world's material mould, came to a heap, 
* « Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar 

1s « Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd ; 

* „Till at his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 

of „Light ſhone, &c.” 

= In the following part of the ſpeech he points out 
* the earth with ſuch circumſtances, that the reader 
ng can ſcarce forbear fancying himſelf employed. on the 
* ſame diſtant view of it. | | 
_ Look downward on the globe, whoſe hither fide 
al With light from hence tho” but reflected ſhines ; 
* That place is earth, the feat of man; that light 
bs « His day, &c." 

ad I muſt not conclude my reflections upon this third 
eh book of Paradiſe Loſt,” without taking notice of 
bs that celebrated complaint of Mil ro with, which it 
* opens, and which certainly deſerves all the praiſes 
OF that have been given it; though, as I have before 
he hinted, it may rather be looked on as an excreſcence 
ch than as an nga part of the poem, The ſame ob- 
* ſervation might be applied to that beautiful digreſs 
"a ſion upon hypocriſy in the ſame book. 
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Nec ſatis eft pulchra efſe poemata : dulcia ſunio. 

| Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 99. 
'Tis not enough a poem's finely writ ; 
It muſt affe& and captivate the ſoul. 


HOSE who know how many volumes have 
been written on the poems of Homer and Vir- 
gil, will eaſily pardon the length of my diſcourſe 
upon Milton. "The © Paradiſe Loſt” is looked upon 
by the beſt judges as the greateſt production, or at 
leaſt the nobleſt work of genius in our language, and 
therefore deſerves to be ſet before an Engliſh reader 
in its full beauty. For this reaſon, though I have 
endeavonred to give a general idea of its graces and 
imperfections in my fix firſt Papers, I'thought my- 
ſelf obliged to beſtow one upon every book in par- 
ticular, The firſt three books I have already diſ- 
patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. 1 
need not acquaint my reader that there are multi- 
tudes of beauties in this great author, eſpeeially in 
the deſcriptive parts of this poem, which I have not 
touched upon; it being my intention to point out 
thoſe only which appear to me the moſt exquiſite, 
or thoſe which are not ſo obvious to ordinary read- 
ers. Every one that has read the critics who have 
written upon the Odyſſey, the Iliad, and the ZEneid, 
knows very well, that though they agree in their 
opinions of the great beauties in thoſe poems, they 
have nevertheleſs each of them diſcovered ſeveral 
maſter-{trokes which have eſcaped the obſervation 
of the reſt. In the ſame manner, I queſtion not but 
any writer who ſhall treat of this ſubje& after me, 


may find ſeveral beanties in Milton which I have 
No. 321. | not 
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not taken notice of, I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
as the greateſt maſters of critical learning differ a- 
mong one another as to ſome particular points in an 
epic poem, I have not bound myſelf ſcrupulouſly to 
the rules which any one of them has laid down upon 
that art, but have taken the liberty ſometimes to join 
with one, and ſometimes with another, and ſome- 
times to differ from all of them, when I have thought 
that the reaſon of the thing was on my fide. 

We may conſider the beauties of the fourth book 
under three heads. In the firſt are thoſe pictures of 
ſtill life which we meet with in the deſcription of 
Eden, Paradiſe, Adam's bower, &c. In the next are 
the machines, which comprehend the ſpeeches and 
behaviour of the good and bad angels. In the laſt 
is the conduct of Adam and Eve, who are the prin- 
cipal actors in the poem. 

In the deſcription of Paradiſe, the poet has obſerved 
Ariſtotle's rule of laviſhing all the ornaments of dic- 
tion on the weak unactive parts of the fable, which 
are not ſupported by the beauty of ſentiments and 
characters. Accordingly the reader may obſerve, 
that the expreſſions are more florid and elaborate in 
theſe deſcriptions than in moſt other parts of the 
poem. I muſt further add, that though the drawings 
of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and the like dead pieces 
of nature, are juſtly cenſured in an heroic poem, 
when they runggut into an unneceſſary length; the 
deſcription of Paradiſe would have been faulty, had 
not the poet been very -particular in it; not only as 
it is the ſcene of the principal action, but as it is 
requiſite to give us an idea of that happiheſs from 
which our firſt parents fell. The plan of it is won- 
derfully beautiful, and formed upon the ſhort ſketch 
which we have of it in holy writs Milton's exu- 
berance of imagination has poured forth ſuch a re- 
dundancy of ornaments on this ſeat of happineſs and 
innocence, that it would be endleſs to point out each 
particular. 


D 2 I muſt. 
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I muſt not quit this head, without further ob- 
ſerving, that there is ſcarce a ſpeech of. Adam or 
Eve in the whole poem, wherein the ſentiments and 
alluſions are not taken from this their delightful ha- 
bitation. The reader, during their whole courſe of 
action, always finds himſelf in the walks of Para- 
diſe. In ſhort, as the critics have remarked, that 
in thoſe poems wherein ſhepherds are actors, the 
thoughts ought always to take a tincture from the 
woods, fields, and rivers; ſo we may obſerve, that 


our firſt parents ſeldom loſe ſight of their happy ſta- 


tion in any thing they ſpeak or do; and, if the read- 


er will give me leave to uſe the expreſſion, that their 
thoughts are always Paradiſiacal. 

We are in the next place to conſider the machines 
of the fourth book. Satan being now within pro- 
ſpect of Eden, and looking round upon the glories 
of the creation, is filled with ſentiments different 
from thoſe which he diſcovered whilſt he was in hell. 
The place inſpires him with thoughts more adapted 
to it. He reflects upon the happy condition from 
whence he fell, and breaks forth into a ſpeech that 
is ſoftened with ſeveral tranſient touches of remorſe 
and ſelf-accuſation : but at length he confirms him- 
ſelf in impenitence, and in his deſign of drawing 
man into his own ſtate of guilt and miſery. This 
conflict of paſhons is raiſed with a great deal of art; 
as the opening of his ſpeech to the ſun is very bold 
and noble. : 


OO thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole Rs # og the God 
„Of this new world; at whoſe fight all the ftars 
* Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to thee I call, 

* But with no friendly voice; and add thy name, 
O Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
i ] fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere :*' 


Tu, 
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This ſpeech 1s, I think, the fineſt that is aſcribed 
to Satan in the whole poem. The evil ſpirit after- 
wards proceeds to make his diſcoveries concerning 
our firſt parents, and to learn after what manner 
may be beſt attacked. His bounding over the 
of Paradiſe ; his fitting in the ſhape of a cormorant 
upon the tree of life, which ſtood in the centre of 
it, and overtopped all the other trees of the garden; 
his alighting among the herd of animals, which are 
ſo beautifully repreſented as playing about Adam 
and Eve; together with his transforming himſelf in- 
to different ſhapes in order to hear their converſa- 
tion; are circumſtances that give an agreeable ſur- 
priſe to the reader, and are deviſed with great art 
to connect that ſeries of adventures in which the 


poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 


The thought of Satan's transformation into a cor- 
morant, and placing himſelf on the tree of life, ſeems 


_ raiſed upon that paſſage in the Iliad, where two dei- 


ties are deſcribed as perching on the top of an oak 
in the ſhape of vultures. | 

His planting himſelf at the ear of Eve under the 
form of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and 
imaginations, is a circumſtance of the ſame nature; 
as his ſtarting up in his own form is wonderfully 
fine, both in the literal deſcription, and in the moral 
which is concealed under it. His anſwer upon his 
being diſcovered,” and demanded to give an account 
of himſelf, is conformable to the pride and intrepi- 
dity of his character. 


„Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, filPd with ſcorn; 
Know ye not me! ye knew me once, no mate 
For you, there fitting where you durſt not ſoar: 
Not to know me argues yourſelves unknown; 
The loweſt of your throng 1 


Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on Sa- 
tan, is exquiſitely graceful and moral. Satan is af. 
terwards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guar. 

dian 


* 
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dian angels who kept watch in Paradiſe. His diſ- 
dainful behaviour on this occaſion is ſo remarkable 
a beauty, that the moſt ordinary reader cannot but 
take notice of it. Gabriel's diſcovering his approach 
at à diſtance, is drawn with great ſtrength and live- 
lineſs of imagination. 


« O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 

« Haſting this way, and now by glimpſe diſcern 
{© Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſhade; 

„% And with them comes a third of regal port, 
But faded ſplendor wan, who by his gait 

* And fierce demeanor ſeems the prince of hell; 
Not likely to part hence without conteſt : 

©« Stand firm; for in his look defiance low'rs.” 


The conference between Gabriel and Satan abounds 
with ſentiments proper for the occaſion, and ſuitable 
to the perſons of the two ſpeakers. Satan clothing 
himſelf with terror when he prepares for the combat, 
is truly ſublime, and at leaſt equal to Homer's de- 
ſcription of Diſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to 
that of Fame in Virgil, who are both repreſented 
with their feet ſtanding upon the earth, and their 
heads reaching above the clouds. 


Vile thus he ſpake, th' angelic ſquadron bright 
« Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
„With ported ſpears, &c. 

6s On th' other ſide Satan alarm'd, 
“Collecting all his might dilated ſtood, 

« Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd : 

His ſtature reach'd the ſæy, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plum'd——” 


I muſt here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of hints and ſometimes literal tranſlations taken 
from the greateſt of the Greek and Latin poets. But 
this I may reſerve for a diſcourſe by itſelf; becauſe I 


would 
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would not break the thread of theſe ſpeculations, 
that are deſigned for Engliſh readers, with ſuch re- 
Lections as would be of no uſe but to the learned. 

I muſt however obſerve in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Satan 
by the hanging out of the golden ſcales in heaven, 
19 a refinement upon Homer's thought, who tells us, 
that before the battle between Hector and Achilles, 
Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair of ſcales. 
The reader may ſee the whole paſlage in the 22d 


Iliad. 
Virgil, before the laſt deciſive combat, deſcribes 
Jupiter in the ſame manner, as weighing. the fates 


of Turnus and Aneas. Milton, though®he fetch- 
ed this beautiful circumſtance from the Iliad and 
ZEneid, does not only inſert it as a poetical embel- 
liſhment, like the authors above mentioned, but 
makes an artful uſe of it for the proper carrying on 
of his fable, and for the breaking off the combat be- 
tween the two warriors, who were upon the point of 
engaging. To this we may further add, that Mil- 
ton is the more juſtified in this paſſage, as we find 
the ſame noble allegory in holy writ, where a wick- 
ed prince, ſome few hours before he was aſſaulted 
and Nain, is ſaid to have been weighed in the ſcales, 
and to have been found wanting.” | 

I muſt here take notice, under the head of the 
machines, that Uriel's gliding down to the earth up- 
on a ſun beam, with the poet's device to make him 
deſcend as well in his return to the fun as in his com- 
ing from it, is a prettineſs that might have been ad- 
mired in a little fanciful poet, but ſeems below the 
genius of Milton. The deſcription of the hoſt of 
armed angels walking their nightly round in Para- 
diſe, is of another ſpirit. f | 


So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 
„ Dazzling the moon——” 


as that account of the hymns which our firſt parents 


uſed to hear them fing in theſe their midnight walks, 
is altogether divine, and inexpreſſibly amuſing, to the 
imagination. 

We are, in the laſt place, to conſider the parts 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The 
deſcription of them, as they ſirſt appeared to Satan, 
is exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make the fal- 
len angel gaze upon them with all that aſtoniſhment 
and thoſe emotions of envy in which he is repre- 
ſented. 


« Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 

* God-like erect! with native honour 

In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 

„And worthy ſeem'd : for in their locks divine 
© The image of their glorious Maker ſhone ; 
„Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure; 
„Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd : 

« For contemplation he, and-valour form'd ; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace 

« He for God only; ſhe for God in him: 

His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 
*« Abſolute rule; and Hyacinthin locks 

* Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
“ Cluft'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad: 
© She, as a veil, down to her {lender waiſt 
„Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 

„ Diſhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
So paſs d they naked on; nor ſhunn'd the ſight 
* Of God or angel, for they thought no ill: 

** So hand in hand they paſs'd, the lovelieſt pair 

& That ever ſince in love's embraces met.. 


There i is a fine ſpirit of poetry in the lines which 
follow, wherein they are deſcribed as fitting on a bed 
of flowers by the fide of a fountain amidſt a mixed 
aſſembly of animals. 

The ſpeeches of theſe two firſt lovers flow equally 
from paſſion and ſincerity. The profeſſions they 
make to one another are full of warmth ; but at the 

: ſame 
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ſame time founded on truth. In g word, they are 
the gallantries of Paradiſe. 


When Adam firſt of men 

Sole partner and ſole part of all theſe joys, 

« Dearer thyſelf than all 

gut let us ever praiſe him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 
To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe 
« flow'rs ; ; 

Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were ſweet. 
To whom thus Eve reply'd : O thou for whom 

f And from whom I was form'd, fleſn of thy fleſh, 
„And without whom am to no end, my guide 

« And head, what thou haſt ſaid 1s juſt and right, 

For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 
And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 

« So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

« Preeminent by ſo much odds, white thou 
„Like conſort to thyſelf canſt no where find, &.“ 


The remaining part of Eve's ſpeech, in which ſhe 
gives an account of herſelf upon her firſt creation, 
and the manner in which ſhe was brought to Adam, 
is I think as beautiful a paſſage as any in Milton, or 
perhaps in any other poet whatſoever. Theſe paſſages 
are all worked off with ſo much art, that they are ca- 
pable of pleafing the moſt n reader, without 
offending the moſt ſevere. 


That day I oft remember, when from fleep, &e." 


A poet of leſs judgment and invention than this 
great author, would have found it very difficult to 
have filled theſe tender parts of the poem with ſenti- 
ments proper for a ſtate of innocence ;- to have de- 
ſcribed the warmth of love, and the profeſſions of it, 
without artifice or hyperbole; to have made the man 
ſpeak the moſt endearing things, without deſcending 
wow bis natural. bignity, : and the woman — 
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them without departing from the modeſty of her 
character; in a word, to adjuſt the prerogatives of 
wiſdom and beauty, and make each appear to the 
other in its proper force and lovelineſs. This mutual 
ſubordination of the 'two ſexes is wonderfully kept 
up in the whole ; as particularly in the ſpeech 
of Eve I have before mentioned, and upon the con- 
cluſion of it in the following lines. | 


« $9 ſpake our general mother, and wich eyes 
« Of conj attraction unreprov'd, 

„And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean'd 

* On our firſt father; half her ſwelling breaſt - 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 

Of her looſe treſſes hid; he, in delight 

<« Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms, 

« Smil'd with ſuperior love “ 


The poet adds, that the devil turned away with 
envy at the fight of ſo much happineſs. 

We have another view of our firſt parents in their 
evening diſcourſes, which is full of pleaſing images 

and ſentiments ſuitable to their condition and charac- 

ters. The ſpeech of Eve, in particular, is dreſſed up 
in ſuch a Toft and natural turn of words and ſenti- 
ments, as cannot be ſuſſiciently admired, | 

I ſhalt cloſe my reflections upon this book, with 
obſerving the maſterly tranſition which the poet makes 
to their evening worſhip, in the following lines, 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both flood, 

„Both turn'd, and under open {ky ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 
«© heav'n, 

Which they beheld; the moon's reſplendent globe, 

% And ſtarry pole: Thou alſo mad ft the night, 

« Maker cmnipetent ! and thou the day, &c.“ 


Moſt of the modern heroic poets have imitated 
t he ancients in beginning a ſpeech without premiſing 
that 
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that the perſon ſaid thus or thus; but as it is eaſy 
to imitate the ancients in the omiſſion of two or three 
words, it requires judgment to do it in ſuch a man- 
ner as they not be maſſed, and that the ſpeech 
may begin naturally without them. There is a fine 
inſtance of this kind out of Homer, in the twenty- 
third chapter of Longinus. 


— 


lt. — 


1 


Saturday, March IS, 1711-12*, : 


— Major rerum mibi naſcitur ords. 
VG. En. vü. 43. 


A larger ſcene of fiction is diſplay'd. 
Drpxx. 


E were told in the foregoing book, how the 
evil ſpirit practiſed upon Eve as ſhe lay aſlee 
in order to inſpire her with thoughts of vanity, pride 
and ambition. The author, who ſhews a wonderful 
art throughout his whole poem in preparing the read- 
er for the ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in it, founds 
upon the above mentioned circumſtance the firſt part 
of the fifth book. Adam upon his awaking finds Eve 
fill aſleep, with an unuſual diſcompoſure in her looks. 
The poſture in which he regards her is deſcribed with 
a tenderneſs not to be expreſſed; as the whiſper with 
which he awakens her 1s the ſofteſt that ever was 
conveyed to a lover's ear. 


« His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve, 
With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek, 
„As through unquiet reſt ; he on his tide 
„ Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld _ 
© Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, 
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* Shot forth peculiar graces : then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus oy Flora breathes, + 
„Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake, 
My faireſt, my eſpous'd, my lateſt found, 
Heaven's laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight! 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
Calls us: we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
„Our tender plants; how blows the citron grove; 
+ What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
© How nature paints her colours; how the bee 
„ Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. 
Such whiſpering, wak'd her, but with ſtartled 
66 eve 7 
« On — whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake : 
„O ſole, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
« My glory, my perfection! glad I ſee 
Thy face, and morn return'd-" 


I cannot but take notice that Milton, in the con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye y 
frequently upon the book of Canticles, in whic 
there is a noble ſpirit of eaſtern poetry, and very of- 
ten not unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is 
generally placed near the age of Solomon. I think 
there is no queſtion but the poet in the 
ſpeech remembered thoſe two paſſages, which are 
ſpoken on the like occaſion, and filled with the ſame 


pleaſing images of nature. | 


„My beloved ſpake, and ſaid unto me, Riſe up, 
„% my love, my fair one, and come away; for lo! the 
« winter 1s paſt, the rain 18 over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the ſinging” of 
« birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth her 
« figs, and the vines with the tender grapes give a 


good ſmell. Ariſe, my love, my fair one, and 


„ come away. 
Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the 
field; let us get up early to the vineyards; let us 
| | « ſee 
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4 fee if the vine flouriſh; whether the tender grapes 
« e pactgmantes Pad Tort.” 


His preferring the guten of Eden to that 

Where the Sapient king 

„ Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe,” 
ſhews that the poet had. this delightful ſcene in his 
mind 


Eve's dream is full of thoſe high conceits engen- 
dering pride, which, we are told, the devil endea- 
voured to inſtil into her. Of this kind is that part 
of it where ſhe fancies herſelf awakened A pan 
in the following beautiful lines: 


« Why ſleepꝰſt thou, Eve? now is the pleaſant time, 
% The cool, the filent, ſave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
« Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong ; now reigns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleafing light 


« Shadowy ſets off the face of In vain, 
« If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 
«© Whom to old but thee, nature's defire, 


In whoſe fight all things joy, with raviſhment, 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze?!” 


An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in ſuch ſentiments as theſe: 
but flattery and falſehood are not the courtſhip of 
Milton's Adam, and could not be heard bolton 
her ſtate of innocence, excepting only in a dream 
produced on purpoſe to taint her tion. Other 
vain ſentiments of the ſame kind, in this relation of 
her dream, will be obvious to reader. Though 
the cataſtrophe of the poem is finely preſaged on this 
occaſion, the particulars of it are ſo y ſhadow- 
ed, that they do not anticipate the ſtory which fol- 
lows in the ninth book. 1 ſhall only add, that though 
the viſion itſelf is founded upon truth, 1 — 
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ſtances of it are fall of that wildneſs and inconfiſt- 
ency Which are natural to a dream. Adam, con- 
formable to his ſuperior character for wiſdom; in- 
ſtructs and comforts Eve upon this ocaaſion: 


« Socheer'd he his fair ſpouſe; and ſhe was cheer'd, 
But ſilently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wiped them with her hair; 
% Two other precious drops, that ready ſtood 
Each in their cryſtal ſluice, he e'er oy fell 
© Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe 
% And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended.” 


- The morning byma is written in imitation. of one 
of thoſe pſalms, where, in the overflowings of grati- 
tude and praiſe, the Pſalmiſt calls not only upon the 
angels, but upon the moſt conſpicuous parts of the 
inanimate creation, to join with him in extollin 
their common maker. Invocations of this nature 
the mind with glorious ideas of God's works, and 
awaken that divine enthuſiaſm which is fo natural 
to devotion, But if this calling upon the dead parts 
of nature is at all tunes ® proper kind of worſhip, 
it was in à particular manner ſuitable to our firſt 
parents, who had the creation freſh upon their minds, 
and had not ſeen the various diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, nor conſequently could be acquainted with 
thoſe many topics of praiſe which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their poſterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful ſpirit of poetry which runs 
through this whole hymn, nor the e 40: thet 
reſolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned- thoſe ſpeeches which 
— to the perſons in this poem, 1 proceed 
to the deſcription which the poet gives of Raphael. 
His departure from before the throne, and his flight 

h the choirs of angels, is finely imagined. As 
Milton every where fills his poem with circumſtances 
that are marvellous and aſtoniſhing, he deſcribes the 
gate of heaven as framed after ſuch a manner, that 
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it opened of rin upon the approach of the angel 


— — 
„rin t the gate 


« Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate felf-open'd wide, 


. On golden hinges turning, as, by work 
„Divine, the ſovereign architect had fram'd.“ 


L to have regarded two or three 


in the 18th Iliad; as that in particular, 
Ther, of Vulcan, Homer ſays that he had 
ripodes running on golden wheels ; 

— — occaſion, — wag. of themſelves to the 


afſembly of of the Gods, and w 
uſe for them, return 


there was no more 
again after the fame manner. 


Scalliger has rallied Homer very ſeverely upon this 
point ; as M. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. 
I will not pretend to determine, whether, in this 

ticular of Homer, the marvellous does not loſe 90 


of the probable. As the miraculous w 


of Milton's gates is not ſo extraordinary as this of the 
Tripodes ; fo I am perſuaded he would not have men- 
tioned it, had he not been ſupported in it by a paſ- 
ſage in the ſcripture, which ſpeaks of wheels in hea- 
ven that had life in them, and moved of themſelves, 
or ſtood ftill, in conformity with the Cherubims, 


whom they accompanied. 


There is no queſtion but Milton had this circum- 


ſtance in his thoughts ; becauſe, in the foll 


book 


owing 
he deſcribes the chariot of the Meſſiah with living 
wheels, according to the plan in Ezekiel's viſion. 


The chariot of Paternal Deity, 


Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind ſound” 


« Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 


„% drawn, 


„Bee india with fp 


I queſtion not but Boſſos and the two bebe vb 
are for vindicating every thing that is cenſured in 
Homer, 
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Homer, by ſomething parallel in Holy Writ, would 
have been very well pleaſed had they thought of con- 
forming Vulcan's Tripodes with Ezekiel's wheels. 
Raphael's deſcent to the earth, with the figure of 
his perſon, is repreſented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian, and Engliſh poets, 
have given a looſe to their imaginations in the de- 
ſcription of angels : but I do not remember to have 
met with any ſo finely drawn, and ſo conformable to 
the notions which are given of them in Scripture, as 
this in Milton. After having ſet him forth in all his 
heavenly plumage, and repreſented him as alighting 
upon the earth, the poet concludes his deſcription 
with a circumſtance which is altogether new, and 
unagined with the greateſt ſtrength of fancy. 


«& Like Maria's ſon he ſtood, 
And ſhook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance 
« fill'd . 
© The circuit wide. ” 


Raphael's reception by the ian angels; hig 
paſſing through the wilderneſs of ſweets; his diſtant 
appearance to Adam; have all the graces that poetry 
is capable of beſtowing. The author afterwards 
grves us a particular defcription of Eve in her do» 
meſtic employments, 


So ſaying, with diſpatchful looks, in haſte 
„She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
« "Vhat choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 
What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 

, © Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change; 
« Beftirs her then, &c.” 


Though in this, and-other parts of the ſame book, 
the ſubje& js only the houſewifery of our firſt parent, 
i is ſet off with ſo many pleaſing images and ſtrong 

4 E expreſſions, 
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expreſſions, as make it none of the leaſt agreeable 
parts in this divine work. 

The natural majeſty of Adam, and at the ſame time 
his ſubmiſſive behaviour to the ſuperior being who 
had vouchſafed to be his gueſt; the ſolemn Hl.. 
which the angel beſtows upon the mother of man- 
kind, with the figure of Eve miniſtring at the table; 
are circumſtances which deſerve to be admired. 

Raphael's behaviour is every way ſuitable: to the 
dignity of his nature, and to that character of a ſo- 
ciable ſpirit, with which the author has ſo judiciouſ- 
ly introduced him. He had received inſtructions to 
converſe with Adam, as one friend converſes with 
another, and to warn him of the enemy who was 
contriving his deſtruction. N he is repre- 
ſented as ſitting down at table with Adam, and eat- 
ing of the fruits of Paradiſe. The occaſion natural - 
ly leads him to his diſcourſe on the food of angels. 
After having thus entered into converſation with 
man upon more indifferent fubje&s, he warns him 
of his obedience, and makes a natural tranſition to 
the hiſtory of that angel who was employed in the 
circumvention of our firſt parents. 

Had I followed Monfieur Boflu's method in my 
firſt paper on Milton, I ſhould have dated the action 
of Paradiſe Loſt from the beginning of Raphael's 
ſpeech in this book, as he ſuppoſes the action of the 
Eneid to begin in the ſecond book of that poem. I 
could allege many reaſons for my drawing the ac- 
tion of the ZEneid rather from its immediate begin- 
ning in the firſt book, than from its. remote begin- 
ning in the ſecond; and ſhew why I have conſidered 
the ſacking of Troy as an Epiſode, according to the 
common acceptation of that word. But as this would 
be a dry unentertaining piece of criticiſm, and per- 
haps unn to thoſe who have read my firſt 
Paper, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. Whichever of 
the notions be true, the unity of Milton's action is 
preſerved according to either of them ; whether we 
conſider the fall of man in its immediate beginning, 

Vor. III, F as 


volt, as it is founded on hints in holy writ, and on 


preſent ſtate of degeneracy and corruption, 


as proceeding from the reſolutions taken in the in- 


fernal council, or in its more remote beginning, as 
proceeding from the firſt revolt of the angels in hea- 
ven. The occaſion which Milton aſſigns for this re- 


the opinion of ſome great writers, ſo it was the moſt 
proper that the poet could have made uſe of. 

The revolt in heaven is deſcribed with great force 
of imagination, and a fine variety of circumſtances. 
The learned reader cannot but be pleaſed with the 


poet's imitation of Homer in the laſt of the follow- 
ing lines: 


« At length into the limits of the north 
„They came, and Satan took his royal ſeat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 

« Rais'd on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 
« From diamonds quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace of great Lucifer (ſo call 

« That ſtructure in the dialect of men 

« Interpreted) 


Homer mentions perſons and things, which he tells 
us in the language of the Gods are called by differ- 
ent names from thoſe they go by in the language of 
men. Milton has imitated him with his uſual judg- 
ment 1n this particular place ; wherein he has like- 
wiſe the authority of Scripture to juſtify him. The 

of Abdiel, who was the only ſpirit that in this 
infinite hoſt of angels preſerved his allegiance to his 
Maker, exhibits to us a noble moral of religious 
lingularity. The zeal of the ſeraphim breaks forth 
in a becoming warmth of ſentiments and expreſſions; 
as the character which is given us of him, denotes 
that generous ſcorn and intrepidit which attends 
heroic virtue. The author doubtleſs deſigned it as 2 
pattern to thoſe who live among mankind in their 
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* So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he; 
% Among innumerable falſe,' unmov'd, 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd ; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal : 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
* Toſwervefrom truth, or change his conſtant mind, 
Though fingle. From amidſt them forth he paſs'd, 
Long way thro” hoſtile ſcorn, which he ſuſtainꝰd 
„Superior; nor of violence fear'd aught : 
« And, with retorted ſcorn, his back he turn'd 
% Onthoſeproud tow'rs toſwiftdeſtrutiondoom'd.”” 
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He calls embattled deities to arms. 


E are now entering upon the fixth book of 

© Paradiſe Loſt,” in which the poet de- 
ſcribes the battle of the angels; having raiſed his 
reader's expectation, and prepared him for it by 
ſeveral paſlages in the preceding books. I omitted 
quoting theſe paſſages in my obſervations on the former 
books; having purpoſely reſerved them for the open- 
ing of this, the ſubject of which gave occaſion to 
them. The author's imagination was ſo inflamed 
with this great ſcene of action, that wherever he 
ſpeaks of it, he riſes, if poſſible, above himſelf. Thus, 
where he mentions Satan in the beginning of his poem: 


" Him the almighty Power | 

+ Hurld headlong flaming from th' ethereal ſky, 

With hideous ruin and combuſtion down 

* To bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell : 
* No. 333. F 2 « In 
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© Tn adamantine chains and penal fire, * 
© Who durſt defy th* Omnipotent to arms.” 


We have likewiſe ſeveral noble hints of it in the 
infernal conference. 


O prince! O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th* embattled ſeraphim to war; 

© Too well I ſee, and rue the dire event 

„That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 

« Hath loſt us heav'n, and all this mighty hoſt 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. 

„ But ſee! the angry victor has recall'd 

His miniſters of vengeance and purſuit 

Back to the gates of heav'n. The ſulpherous hail 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid 
Ihe fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 

« Of heav'n receiv'd us falling: and the thunder, 
*« Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
„ Perhaps has ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 
To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs GP: 1 


There are ſeveral other very ſublime images on the 
ſame ſubject in the firſt book; as alſo in the ſecond. 


„What! when we fled amain, purſued and ſtruck 
„With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 

| «© The deep to ſhelter us; this hell then ſeem'd 

1 i A refuge from thoſe wounds 


1 In ſhort, the poet never mentions any thing of this 
IÞ battle, but in ſuch images of greatneſs and terror as 
$a are ſuitable to the ſubject. Among ſeveral others, I 

# cannot forbear quoting that paſſage, where the Power 


who 1s-deſcribed as preſiding over the chaos, ſpeaks 
in the third book, , 


oy „Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old, 
„ „With falt'ring ſpeech and viſage incompos d, 
218 « Anſwer'd: I — thee, ſtranger, who how art; 
WW: „That 


the 


ſt 
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1% That mighty leading angel who of late 
Made headagainit heaven's King, tho' overthrown, 
% J faw and heard; for ſuch a num'rous hoſt 

« Fled not in lence through the frighted deep, 
„With ruin upon ruin, rout on fout, 

« Confuſion worſe confounded ; and heaven's 

« Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 

«6 Purſuing ——” | 4 


It pregnancy of invention and 
2 — pr to fill this battle with fach 
circumſtances as ſhould raiſe and aſtoniſh the mind 
of the reader; and at the ſame time an exaQtneſs of 
judgment, to avoid every thing that might appear 
light or trivial. Thoſe who look into Homer, are 
ſurpriſed to find his battles ſtill ring one above a- 
nother, and improving in horror to the conclufion 
of the Iliad. | Milton's fight of angels is wrought up 
with the ſame beauty. It is uſhered in with fuch 
figns of wrath as are faitable to Ornnipotence incenſ- 


ed. The firſt engagement 1s carried on under a cope 


of fire, occaſioned by the flights of innumerable burn- 


ing darts and arrows which are diſcharged from 
either hoſt. The ſecond onſet is ſtill more terrible, 

as it is filled with thoſe artificial thunders, which 
deem to make the victory doubtful, and produce a 
kind of conſternation even in the good angels. This 
is followed by the tearin e 
montories ; ; till in the place Mefhah comes forth 
in the fulneſs of majeſty and terror. The pomp of 
his appearance, amidſt the roarings of his thunders, 
the flaſhes of his lightnings, and the noiſe of his 
chariot-wheels, is deſcribed with the utmoſt fights 
of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the firſt and laſt day's engage- 


ment which does not appear natural, and agreeable 


enough to the ideas moſt readers would conceive of 
a fight between two armies of angels. 


The ſecond day's engagement is apt to ftartle an 


imagination which has not been raiſed and qualified 
* or 
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for ſuch a deſcription, by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold thought in our author, to aſcribe the 
firſt uſe of artillery to the rebel angels. But as ſuch 
2 pernicious invention may be well ſuppoſed to have 
proceeded from ſuch authors; ſo it enters very pro- 
perly into the, thoughts of that being who is all 
along deſcribed as aſpiring to the majeſty of his 
Maker. Such engines were the only inſtruments he 
could have made uſe of to imitate thoſe thunders, 
that in all poetry, both ſacred and profane, are re- 
preſented as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing 
up the hills was not altogether ſo daring a thought 
as the former. We are in ſome meaſure prepared 
for ſuch an incident by the deſcription of the giant's 
war, which we meet with among the ancient poets. 
What fill made this circumſtance the more proper 
for the poet's uſe, is the opinion of many learned 
men, that the fable of the giant's war, which makes 
ſo great a noiſe in antiquity, and gave birth to the 
ſublimeſt deſcription in Heſiod's works, was an al- 
legory founded upon this very tradition of a fight 
between the good and bad angels. 1 "£946 

It may perhaps be worth while to conſider with 
what judgment Milton in this narration has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the deſcrip- 
tions of the Latin and Greek poets, and at the 
ſame time improved every great hint which he met 
with in their works upon this ſubject. Homer, in 
that paſſage which Longinus has celebrated for its 
ſublimeneſs, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us that the giants threw Oſſa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Oſſa. He adds gn epithet 
to Pelion (+10:@va2cr), which very much ſwells the 
idea, by bringing up to the reader's imagination all 
the woods that grew upon it. There 1s further a 
greater beauty in his ſingling out by names theſe 
three remarkable mountains ſo well known to the 
Greeks. This laſt is ſuch a beauty, as the ſcene of 
Milton's war could not poſſibly furniſh him with. 


Claudian, 
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Claudian, in his fragment upon the giant's war, has 
given full ſcope to that wildneſs of imagination 
which was natural to him. He tells us that the 
giants tore up whole iſlands by the roots, and threw 
them at the Gods. He deſcribes one of them in par- 
ticular taking up Lemnos in his arms, and whirli 

it to the ſkies, with all Vulcan's ſhop in the mi 

of it. Another tears up Mount Ida, with the river 
Enipeus, which ran down the fides of it; but the 
poet, not content to deſcribe him with this mountain 
upon his ſhoulders, tells us that the river flowed 
down his back as he held it up in that poſture. It 
1s viſible to every judicious reader, that ſuch ideas 
ſavour more of the burleſque than of the ſublime. 
They proceed from a wantonneſs of imagination, and 
rather divert the mind than aſtoniſh it. Milton has 
taken every thing that is ſublime in theſe ſeveral paſ- 
ſages, and compoſes out of them the following great 


123 * 


From their foundations loos ning to and fro, 

2 pluck'd the ſeated hills, with all their load, 
2 Rocks, waters, woods, and by the ſhaggy tops 
« Uplifting, bore them in their hands.” 


We have the full majeſty of Homer in this ſhort 
deſcription, improved by the imagination of Claudian, 
without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the deſcription of the fallen 
angels ſeeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in ſuch a dreadful manner, with the other num. 
berleſs beauties in this book, which are ſo conſpicu- 
ous that they cannot eſcape the notice of the moiſt or- 
dinary reader. | 

There are indeed ſo many wonderful ſtrokes of 
poetry in this book, and ſuch a variety of ſublime 
ideas, that it would have been impoſſible to have 
22 them a place within the bounds of this Paper. 

es that I find it in a great meaſure done to my 
hand at the end of my Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on 
Tranſlated 
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Tranſlated Poetry. I ſhall refer my reader thither 
for ſome of the maſter-{trokes of the fixth book of 
Paradiſe Loſt, though at the ſame time there are many 
others which that noble author has not taken notice of, 

Milton, notwithſtanding the ſublime genius he was 
maſter of, has in this book drawn to his aſſiſtance all 
the helps he could meet with among the ancient poets, 
The ſword of Michael, which makes fo great a ha- 
vock among the bad angels, was given lam, we are 


told, out of the armoury of God. 


* But the ſword 

« Of Michael from the armoury of God 

« Was giv'n him, temper'd ſo that neither keen 

« Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 

% The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
_ « Deſcending, and in half-cut ſheer 


This paſſage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the poet tells, that the ſword of ZEneas, which was 
ven him by a deity, broke into pieces the ſword of 
urnus, which came from a mortal forge. As the 
moral in this place 1s divine; ſo by the way we may 
obſerve that the beſtowing on a man who is favour- 


ed by heaven ſuch an allegorical weapon, is very con- 


formable to the old eaſtern way of thinking. Not 
only Homer has made uſe of it; but we find the Jew- 
iſh hero in the book of Maccabees, who had fought 
the battles of the choſen people with ſo much glory 
and ſucceſs, receiving in his dream a ſword from the 
hand of the prophet Jeremiah. The following paſ- 
ſage, wherein Satan is deſcribed as wounded by the 
ſword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 


The girding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 

« Paſs'd thro' him; but th ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, 

Not long diviſible ; and from the gaſh 

A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd 

« Sanguine (ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed), 

And all his armour ſtain'd——" 
Homer 
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Homer tells us in the ſame manner, that 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flowed from 
the wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which 
was not bred from mortal viands; and that though 
the pain was exquiſitely great, the wound ſoon cloſ- 
ed up — healed in thoſe beings who are veſted with 
immortality; © 

I queſtion not but ng ara; in his deſcription of his 
furious Moloch flying from the battle, and bellow. 
ing with the wound arr had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad; who, upon his being -wounded, 
is repreſented as retiring out of the fight, 'and mak- 
ing an outcry louder than that of a whole army 
when it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
Greeks and "Trojans, who were engaged in a general 
battle, were terrified on each fide with the bellowing 
of this wounded deity. The reader will eafily ob- 
ſerve how Milton has kept all the horror of this 
image, without running into the ricicule of it: 

da Where the — of Gabriel u 
« And with fierce enſi res the deep array 

Of Moloch, furious King! who him defy'd, 

« And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 

«+ Threaten'd; nor from the Holy of heav'n 

« Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous: but anon, 

4+ Down cloven to the waiſt, with ſhatter'd arms 
| And uncouth pain fled bellowing . 


Milton has likewiſe raiſed his deſcription in his 
book with many images taken out of the poetical 
parts of Scripture. The Meſſiah's chariot, as I have 
before taken notice, is formed upon a viſion of Ezekiel, 
who, as Grotius obſerves, has very much in him of 
Homer's ſpirit in the poetical parts of his propheſy, 

The following lines, in that glorious commiſſion 
which is given the Mefliah to extirpate the hoſt of 
rebel angels, is drawn from a ſublime n in the 
pſalms: | | 

Vo. III. | A 46. 
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Go then, thou. mightieſt i in thy Father 8 might * 
_ «* Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 

That ſhake heay'n's baſis; bring fo th ellmwatar, 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms; 
my Gird on thy ſword. on thy ies thign 


"he reader will alſo diſcover many other Qrokes 
of the ſame nature. 

There is no 3 but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the Gods in Homer, 
before he entered into this engagement of the angels, 
Homer there gives us a ſcene of men, heroes and 
.Gods, mixed together in battle. Mars animates the 
contending armies, and lifts up his voice in ſuch. a 
manner, that it is heard diſtinctly amidſt all the 
ſhouts and confuſion. of the fight. Jupiter at the 
ſame time thunders over their heads; while Nep- 
tune raiſes ſuch a tempeſt, that the whole field of 
battle and all the tops of the mountains ſhake about 
them, The poet tells us, that Pluto himſelf, whoſe 
habitation was in the very center of the earth, was 
ſo affrighted at the ſhock, that he leapt. from his 
throne. Homer afterwards deſcribes Vulcan as pour- 
ing down a ſtorm of fire npon the river Xanthus, and 
Minerva as throwing a rock, at Mars, who, be tells 
us, covered. ſeven acres in his fall. | 

As Homer has introduced into his battle. of the 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in nature, 

ilton has filled his fight of good and bad angels 
with all the like circumſtances of horror. The — 
of armies, the rattling of brazen chariots, the hur- 
ling of rocks and mountains, the earthquake, the 
fire, the thunder, are all of them employed to lift 
up the reader's imagination, and give him a ſuitable 
idea of ſo great an action. With what art has the 
poet repreſented the whole body of the earth trem- 
bling, even before it Was created ? __ 


« All heav'n Rea; and had earth been then, 
All earth had to its centre ſhook — 


In 


In how ſublime and juſt a manner does he after- 


N wards deſpribe the whole heaven ſhaking under the 

ar, wheels of the Meſſiah's chariot, with that exception 

* to the throne of God ? A ante 

*. 3 ; 

"M 6 Under his burning wheels 

des The ſtedfaſt Empyrean ſhook throughout, 

. All but the throne itſelf of Gol———_. 

er, Notwithſtanding the Meſſiah appears clothed with 

els, ſo much terror and majeſty, the poet has ſtill found 

and means to make his readers conceive an idea of him 

the beyond what he himſelf is able to deſcribe : 

1 "ns . 83 ; 

the « Yet half his ſtrength he put not forth, butcheck'd 

the « His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 

Pr © Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heaven.” 

out In a word, Milton's genius, which was ſo great 

ole in itſelf, and ſo ſtrengthened by all the helps of 

Was learning; appears in this book every way equal to 

his his ſubje&, which was the moſt ſublime that could 

ur- enter into the thought of a poet. As he knew all 

and the arts of affecting the mind, he has given it cer- 

ells tain reſting- places, and opportunities of recovering 
itfelf from time to time; feveral ſpeeches, reflections, 

the ſimilitudes, and the like reliefs; being interſperſed 

are, to diverſify his narration, and eaſe the attention of 

out f 's 1 

ur- 

the 

hit. 
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Ut his exordia 5b 

Omnia, & ihſe tener mundi concreverit orbit. 

Tum durare ſolum & diſcludere ner ea pomto 

| d. & rerum paulatin TN ea 

| VIS. Ecl. vi 33. 


He * the ſecret ſeeds of nature's frame” | 
How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active fame; 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 

Were blindly gather'd in this g6odly ball. 

The tender foil then ſtiff ning by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas, 

The earth and ocean various frtiis diſcloſe, 
And a new ſun to the new world aroſe. 
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oN GNS has obſerves, "on Ga may be a 
L loftineſs in ſentiments where there is no paſſion; 
and brings inſtances out of ancient authors to ſupport 
this his opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
obſerves, may animate and inflame the ſublime, but 
is not eſſential to it! | Accordingly, as he further re- 
marks, we often find that thoſe who excel mbſt 
in ſtirring up the paſſions, very often want the talent 
of writing in the great and ſublime manner; and. ſo 
on the contrary. Milton has ſhewn himſelf a maſter 
in both theſe ways of writing. The ſeventh book, 
which we are now entering upon, is an inſtance of 
that ſublime which is not mixed and worked up with 
paſſion. The author appears in a kind of compoſed 
and ſedate majeſty ; and though the ſentiments do 
not give ſo great an emotion as thoſe in the former 
book, they abound with as magnificent ideas, The 

* No. 339. fixth 
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fixth book, like a troubled ocean, repreſents greatneſs 
in confuſion : the ſeventh affects the imagination like 
the ocean in a calm, and falls the mind of the reader, 
without producing in it any thing like tumult or 
agi tation. K N 
The critic above mentioned, among the rules which 
he lays down for ſucceeding in the ſublime way of 
writing, propoſes to his reader that he ſhould imi- 
tate the moſt celebrated authors who have gone be- 
fore him, and have been engaged in works of the 
ſame nature; as in particular, that if he writes on 
poetical ſubjects, he ſhould conſider how Homer 
would have ſpoken on ſuch an occaſion. By this 
means one great genius often catches the flame from 
another, and writes in his ſpirit, without copying 
ſervilely after him. There are a. thouſand ſhining 
paſlages in Virgil, which have been lighted up by 
Homer. 208 4 Wi TH 
Milton, though his own natural ſtrength of genius 
was capable of furniſhing out a perfect work, has 
doubtleſs very much. raiſed and ennobled his concep- 
tions by ſuch an imitation as that which Longinus 
has recommended. | | | 2g” 
In this book, which gives us an account of the fix © 


days works, the poet received but very few aſſiſtances 


from heathen writers, who are ſtrangers to the won- 
ders of creation, But as there are many glorious 
ſtrokes of poetry upon this ſubject in Holy Writ, the 
author has numberleſs alluſions to them through the 
whole courſe of this book. The great critic I have 
before mentioned, though an heathen, has taken no- 
tice of the fublame manner in which the lawgiver of 
the Jews has deſcribed the creation in the firit chap- 
ter of Genelis ;, and there are many other paſſages in 
ſcripture which, riſe up to the ſame majeſty, where 
this ſubject is touched upon. Milton has his 
1 very remarkably in making uſe of ſuch of 
theſe as were proper for his poem, and in duly qua- 

15 | ted 
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ſuited to readers whoſe imaginations were ſet to an 
higher pitch than thoſe of colder climates.” '/ 
Adam's ſpeech to the angel, wherein he deſires an 
account of what had paſſed within the regibns of na- 
ture before the creation, 1s very great and ſolemn. 
The following lines, in which he tells him that the 
day is not too far ſpent for him to enter n ſuch a 
danger are Nr 8 in their kind. 

«And the great light of day N to run 
Much of his race, though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in heav'n 
„Held by thy voice; thy potent voice he hears, 
„And longer will delay to hear thee ay | 
His generation,“ &. 0 


The angels encouraging our firſt nas * a mo- 
deſt purſuit after knowledge, with the cauſes which 
he aſligns for the creation of the world, are very juſt 
and beautiful. The Meſſiah, by whom, as we are told 
in ſcripture, the heavens were made, goes forth in the 
| abe of his Father, ſurrounded with an hoſt of an- 

gels, and eee e eee 

entering upon a work which accordin * our con- 
ceptions appears the utmoſt exertion of Omnipotence. 
What a beautiful deſcription has our author raiſed 
upon that hint in one of the prophets ! And behold 
there came four | chariots out from between two 
Wa and Gs mountains were mountains of 
raſs. - | 


„About his is chariot nombertels were HAWLEY 

* Cherub and Seraph, potentates and thrones, \. 
And virtues, winged ſpirits, and chariots wing'd 
„From the armoury of God, where ſtaud of old 
„ Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
+ Againſt a ſolemn days harneſs'd at hand; 

© Celeſtial equipage! and now came forth 

& Spontaneous, for within them Spirit liv'd, 

r Heav'n open'd wide 
40 Her 
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+ Har oveucing geen fnevonions fountt! 
FP le 


I have before hen noties of dete chations of 
God, and of theſe gates of Heaven; and ſhall here 
only add, that Homer gives us the ſame idea of the 
latter, as opening of themſelves; though he -after- 
wards takes off from it, by relling us, that the hours 
firſt of all removed thoſe prodigious heaps-of . 
which lay as a barrier before them. 4; 

I do not know any thing in-the whole poems more 
ſublime than the deſeription whiek follows, where 
the Meſſiah is repreſented at the bead of his angels, 
as looking down into the chaos, calming its eo non, 
riding into the midſt of it, and We oy _ out- 
4 On besvuly ans ee and from the de 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs 

„ Outrageous as a ſea, dark; waſteful, wild, et) 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furiqus winds 
And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault 
Heaven's height, and with the centre ee 

« Silence! ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace! 

« Said then th' omnific Word; your diſeord end: 
„Nor ſtaid, but on the wings 'of Cherubim 
„ Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn; 

„For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
„ Follow'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 

+ Creation, and the wonders of his might; 
Then ſtay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took. the golden compaſſes, regard 

In God's eternal ſtore to circumſcnhe - 

+ This univerſe, and all created things : 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
And ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world!“ | 


Tbs 
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The thought of the golden compaſſes is conceived 
altogether in Homer's ſpirit, and is a very noble in- 
cident in this wonderful deſcription. Homer, when 
he ſpeaks of the Gods, aſeribes to them ſeveral arms 
and inſtruments with the ſame greatneſs of imagina- 
tion. Let the reader only peruſe” the defcription'of 
Minerva's Zgis, or buckler, in the fifth book, with 
her ſpear which would overturn whole ſquadrons, 
and her helmet that was ſufficient to cover an army 
drawn out of an hundred cities. The golden com- 
paſſes in the above-mentioned paſſage appear a very 
natural inſtrument in the hand of him whom Plato 
ſomewhere calls the divine geometrician. As poetry 
delights in clothing abſtracted ideas in allegories 
and ſenſible images, we find a magnificent deſerip- 
tion of the creation formed after the ſame manner in 
one of the prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Al- 
mighty Architect as "meaſuring the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, metting out the heavens with his 
ſpan, comprehending” the duſt of the earth in a mea- 
ſure, weighing the mountains in ſcales, and the hills 
in a balance. Another of them, deſcribing the Su- 
preme Being in this great work of creation, repre- 
ſents him as laying the foundations of the earth, and 
ſtretehing a line upon it: and in another place as gar- 
niſhing the heavens, ſtretching out the north over 
the empty place, and hanging the earth upon no- 
thing. This laſt noble thought Milton has expreſſed 
in the following verſe: | a: 


« And earth ſelf-balanc'd on her centre hung.“ 


The beauties of deſcription in this book lie ſo vei 
thick, that it is impoſſible to enumerate them in this 
Paper, The poet has employed on them the whole 
energy of our tongue. The ſeveral great ſcenes of 
the creation riſe up to view one after another, in 
ſuch a manner that the reader ſeems preſent at this 
wonderful work, and to aſſiſt among the choirs of 


angels, 
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angels, who are the ſpectators of it. How glorious 
e 0 


4 


Thus was the frt day cn and morn: 
Nor paſt 'uncelebrated, nor unſung 

« By the celeſtial choirs, when orient light 

„ Exhaling firſt-from darkneſs they beheld ; - | 

« Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth! with joy and ſhout 
The hollow univerſal orb _ Ald.” | 


We havs the ſame elevation of 3 in the 
third day, , when the mountains eas forth, 
and the deep was made. 


« Immediately the mountains hd e Spa 
+ Emergent, and their broad — backs up-heave 
Into the clouds; their tops aſcend the ſky © : 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low | ,Zt 
+ Down ſunk a hollow bottom 8 
Capacious bed of waters 


We have alſo the riſing a 


world deſcribed in this — work, which is filled 


with all the graces that other poets have laviſhed on 
their deſcription of the ſpring, and leads the reader's 
imagination into a theatre l ſurpriſing n 
beautiful. | 

The ſeveral glories of the heavens make their ap 
pearance.on the fourth day. 7 %% wait 


7 Firlt in his eaſt-the glorious lamp was ſeen, -- 
Regent of day, and all th* horizow-round © + 
© Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to ruuRn˙nnn 
His longitude thro' heaven's high road; the gray 
„Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, 
+ Shedding ſweet influence. Leſs bright the Moon, 
But oppoſite in level'd weſt was ſet, 
His mirrour, with full face borrowing her light 
From him; for other lights ſhe needed none 
66 In that aſpe&, and. ſtill that diftance keeps 
Vox. III. H « Till 
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Till night; then in the eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 
© Revolv'd on heaven's great axle, and her reign 
© With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 
With thouſand thouſand ſtars, that then appear'd 


6 Spangling the hemiſphære . 2 


One would wonder how the poet could be ſo con- 
ciſe in his deſcription of the fix days works, as to 
comprehend them within the bounds of an epiſode, 
and at the ſame time ſo particular, as to give us a 
lively idea of them. This is ſtill more remarkable 
in his account of the fifth and fixth days, in which 
he has drawn out to our view the whole animal 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As the 
lion and the leviathan are two of the nobleſt produc- 
tions in the world of living creatures, the reader will 
find a moſt exquiſite ſpirit of poetry in the account 
which our author gives us of them. The fixth day 
concludes with the formation of man, upon which 
the angel takes occaſion, as he did after the battle in 
heaven, to remind Adam of his obedience, hien 
was the principal deſign of this viſit. 
| | The poet afterwards repreſents the Meſſiah return- 
ing into heaven, and taking a furvey of his great 
work. There is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in 
this part of the poem, where the author deſcribes 
the great period of time, filled with ſo many glori- 
ous circumſtances; when the heavens and earth were 
finiſhed : when the Meſſiah afcended up in triumph 
through the everlaſting gates; when he looked down 
with pleaſure TS his new creation ; when every 
part of nature ed to rejoice in its exiſtence ; 
when the morning ſtars ſang. ene and all the 
ſons of God Bou for joy. 


So ev'n and morn xcconiplifs/the ſixth 4 
« Yet not till the Creator, from his work 
Deſiſting, though unwearied, up return'd, 
Up to the heaven of heavens, his high abode ; 
** Thence to behold this hew-created world, 


66 Th 
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„ Th? addition of his empire, how it ſhew'd 

« In proſpeRt from his throne, how good, how fair, 
4 Anſwering his great idea. Up he Fode, © 

„ Follow'd with acelamation and the ſound - 

„ Symphonious of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd 

Angelic harmonies ; the earth, the air 

Reſounded (thou remember'{, for thou heard); 

The heavens and all the conſtellations rung; 

„The planets in their ſtation liſtꝰ ming Rood; / 

+ While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 

„Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſung; ; 

66 Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 

„The great "Creator from his work return d 
Magnificent, his fix days work, a world“ “ 


I cannot conclude this book upon the creation, 
without mentioning a which has latel appear- 
ed under that title. The work was und en with 
ſo good an intention, and is executed with fo great a 
maſtery, that it deſerves | to be looked upon as one 
of the moſt uſeful and noble ptoductions in our En- 
gliſh verſe.” The reader cannot but be pleaſed to find 
the depths of philoſophy enlivened with all the charms 
of 2 and to Tee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſon, 
amidſt ſo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. 
The author has ſhewtt'us that deſign in all the works 
of nature, which neceſſarily leads us to the know- 
ledge of its firſt cuuſe. In hort, he has illuſtrated, 
by numberleſs and mconteſtible inſtances, that divine 
wiſdom which thie fon of Sirach has fo nobly aſerfb- 
ed to the Supreme Being in his formation of the 
world, When he tells us, that * he created her, and 
* faw her, aud numbered her, and poured her, cut 
e A eis dee 
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Saturday, April 5, 1712 * 


Sanflins his animal, mentiſque capacius all 
Deerat adhuc, et — dominari in caters beſſet, 
Orm. Mer, i. 76. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wantin yet, and then was man defign'd ;- 
Conſcious of thought, of more capacious breaſt, 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt, 


n Drpxx. 


HE accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 
of angels, and the creation of the world, have 
in them thoſe qualifications which the. critics judge 
requiſite to an epiſode. They are nearly related to 
the principal action, and have a jut connection with 
the fable. | 
The eighth book opens with a beautiful deſerip- 
tion of the impreſſion, which this diſcourſe of the 
archangel made on our. firſt parents. Adam after- 
wards, by a very natural curioſity, enquires concern- 
ing the motions of thoſe celeſtial bodies which make 
the moſt, glorious appearance among the fix days 
work. The poet here with a great deal of art re- 
preſents Eve as withdrawing from this part of their 
converſation to amuſements more ſuitable. to her ſex. 
He well knew that the epiſode in this book, Which 
is filled with Adam's account of his paſſion and efteem 
for Eve, would have been improper for her heating, 


and has therefore deviſed very juſt and beautiful rea- 
ſons for her retiring. 


*« Soſpake our fire, and by his countenance ſeem'd 
Entꝰ ring on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe; whichEve 
No. 345. Perceiving, 
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6« Perceiving, where ſhe fat retir'd in ſight,” 
With lowlineſs majeſtic from her ſeat, ; 
And grace that won who ſaw to with her ſtay, - 
Roſe, and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
Jo viſit how they proſper d, bud and bloom, 
Her nurſery: they at her coming ſprung, 
„And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier ue: 
« Yet went ſhe not, as not with fuck n 
„ Delighted, or not capable her ear 
* — was high: ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd,. 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs; 
„Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 
« Before the Angel, and of him to aſk TUG 
© Choſe rather: he, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute | 
« With conjugal careſſes; from his lip | | © 
Not words alone pleas'd her. O when meet now 
« Such pairs, in love and mutual honour crotch * 


The angel's returning a doubtful anſwer to Adam's 
enquiries, was not only proper for the moral reaſon 
which the poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would have 
been highly abſurd to have given the ſanction of an 
archangel to any particular ſyſtem of philoſophy. 
The chief points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
hypotheſis are deſcribed with great conciſeneſs and 
perſpicuity, and at the- lame. dime drefſed in very 
pleaſing and poetical images 

Adam, to. detain — nears upon 
his own hiſtory, and relates to him the circumſtances 
in which he found himſelf upon his creation; as alſo 
his converſation with his Maker; and his firſt meet- 
ing with Eye; There is no part of the poem more 
apt to raiſe the attention of the reader than this diſ- 
courſe of our great anceſtor ; as nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing and delightful to us, than to hear the ſen- 
timents that aroſe in the firſt man, while he was 
new and freſh. from the hands of his Creator. 

poet has interwoven every thing which is — 
ren this ſubje& in Holy 7 Weir with ſo many 1 
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ſul imaginations'of his own, that nothing can be con- 
ceived more juſt and natural than this whole epiſode. 
As our author knew this ſubject could not but be 

ble to his reader, he would not throw it into 
the relation of the ſix days work, but reſerved it for 
a diſtinct epiſode, that he might have an opportunity 
of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter 
on this part of the poem, I cannot but take notice of 
two ſhining paſſages in the dialogue between Adam 
and the angel. The firſt is thut wherein our an- 
ceſtor gives an account of the pleaſure he took in 
converſing with —_ War contains a Ac 4 noble 
moral. 


« For in I ſit with thee, I ſeem bh _— 

« And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-trees (pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
„And hunger both, from labour) at the hour 

«© Of ſweet repaſt; they ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 

_ ++ Tho' pleaſant; but thy words, with grave divine 
+ Imbued, bring to their ſweetneſs e 8h 8 


| Tho:other 1 malt eres, is Ws in ch the 
angel gives a reaſon why he ſhould be glad do hear 
pen OP e a 


e be een ebene 

„% Bound on a voyage uncouth and * 
Far on excurſion towards the gates of hell, 
„ Squar'd in full legion (fuch command we had) 
Jo ſee that none thence iſſued forth u ſpy, 
-- 4 Ortenemy, while God was in his work, 
- 4, Leſt he, incens'd at ſuch as we bold, 0 
. * 9 creation gut have mix'd, | 


310111 0 

-f Thee ie es bur our Por drew the 

in What follows, from that in Virgil's fixth ; 
where Mneas and the Sibyl ſtand before the ada- 
mantine gates, which are there-defcribed as ſhut ufo 
17 torments; and liſten to the 3 
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clank of chains, and the noiſe of iron whips that were 
heard in thoſe regions of pain and forrow. * 


Faſt we found, faſt ſuut 

6 « The diſmal gates, and barricado'd ſtrong; 
But long e' er our approaching heard within 
Noiſe other than the ſound of dance or long jo 
Torment, and loud * and furious rage.“ 


Adam then ss to give an account; of his 
condition and ſentiments immediately after his ere- 
ation. How agreeably does he re preſent the poſture 
in which he found himſelf, the delightful landſkip 
that ſurrounded him, and the gladneſs of eurer — 
grew up in him on that occaſion ! 


A new wak'd from foundeſt den 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 

In balmy fweat, which with his beams the ſun 

Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moiſture fed. 

Straight toward heaven my wondring eyes I 

«« turn 'd, 
Aud gaz d a while the ample {ky, till rais'd 
„By quick inſtinctive motion up I ſprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I faw 

„Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and funny plains, 

« And quid lapſe of murmuring ftreams ; by theſe, 

Creatures that liv*dand mov'd, and walks, orftew, 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things ſmil'd 

« With fragrance, and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 


Adam is afterwards deſcribed as ſurpriſed at his 
own exiſtence, and taking a ſurvey of himſelf, and 
of all the works of yature. He likewiſe is repre- 
ſented: as diſcovering by the light of reaſon, that he 
and every thing about him muſt have been the effect 
of ſome Being infinitely good and powerful, and that 
this Being had a right to his worſhip and adoration. 
His firſt addreſs to the fun, and to thoſe parts of the 


creation 


"= | 
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creation which made the moſt diſtinguiſhed 2 
is very natural and amuſing to the imagination : 


1 Thou Sun, ſaid I, fair light, 

And thou enlighten'd Earch, ſo freſh and 

Ve hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and hs, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 

Tell, if ye ſaw, How came I thus? How here ?” 


His next ſentiment, when upon his firſt going to 
geey he fancies himſelf loſing his exiſtence, and fall- 
ing away into nothing, can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired *. His dream, in which he ſtill preſerves the 
conſciouſneſs of his exiſtence, together with his re- 
moval into the garden which was prepared for his 
reception, are alſo circumſtances finely imagined, and 
grounded upon what is delivered in ſacred ſtory. 

Theſe" and the like wonderful incidents in this 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties of 
novelty, at the ſame time that they have all the 
graces of nature. 

They are ſuch as none but a great genius could 
have thonght of, though, upon the peruſal of them 
they ſeem to riſe of themſelves from the ſubject of 
which he treats. In a word, though they are na- 
tural, they are not obvious, which is the true cha- 
racter of all ſine writing. 

The impreſſion which the interdiction of the tree 
of life left in the mind of our firſt parent, is deſcrib- 
ed with great ſtrength and judgment; as the image 
of the ſeveral beaſts and birds paſſing in review 'be- 
fore him, is very beautiful and lively. 


Each bird and beaſt behold 
«« Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 
„With blandiſhment; each bird top don his wing. 
* I nam'd them as they paſs'd 

Adam, 


* See Dr. © Brarrir't 4 Eühy on the Nat, and Immut. of Truth,” 
Edinb. 1771. 8vo. 
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Adam, in the next place, deſcribes a conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the ſubje& of 
ſolitude, - The poet here repreſents the Supreme Be- 
ing as making of his own work, and putting to 
the trial that reaſoning faculty with. which he had 
endued his creature. Adam urges, in this divine col- 
loquy, the impoſſibility of his being happy, though 
he was the inhabitant of Paradiſe, and lord of the 
whole creation, without the converſation and ſociety 
of ſorne rational creature, who ſhould partake thoſe 
bleſſings with him. This dialogue, which is ſupport- 
ed chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, without 
other poetical ornaments, is as fine a part as any in 
the whole poem. The more the reader examines the 
juſtneſs and delicacy. of its ſentiments, the more he 
will find himſelf pleaſed with it. The poet has won- 
derfully preſerved the character of majeſty and con- 
deſcenſion in the Creator, and at the time that 
of humility and adoration in the creature, as parti- 
cularly in the following lines: 


„Thus I preſumptuous; and the viſion bright, 

As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply d, &c. 
„Al with leave of ſpeech implor'd, 

„And humble deprecation thus reply'd: 

« Let not my words offend thee, * Power; 

„My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak, &c.“ 


Adam then procedds to gi ive an account of his ſe- 
cond ſleep, and of the N in which he beheld the 
formation of Eve. The new paſſion that was awak- 
ened in him at the ſight of her, is touched very finely. 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

„% Manlike, but diff'rent ſex: ſo lovely fair, 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd ndw 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, 
And in her looks, which from that time infus'd 
«6 Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before: 


And into all Mine from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love, and amorous delight.“ 
Adam's 
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Adam's diſtreſs upon loſing fight of this beautiful 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude 
at the diſcovery of a real creature who reſembled the 
apparition. which bad been preſented to him in his 
dream; the approaches he makes to her ; and his 
manner of courtſhip ; are all laid together in a molt 
exquiſite propriety of ſentiment. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with 
great warmth and ſpirit, the love which ig deſcribed 
in it is every way ſuitable to a ſtate of innocence. 
If che reader compares the deſcription which Adam 
here gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bower, 
with that which Mr. Dryden has made on the fame 
occaſion in a ſcene of his“ Fall of Man,“ he will be 
ſenſible of the great care which Milton took to avoid 
all thoughts on ſo delicate a ſubje&' that might be 
offenſive to religion or good manners. The ſenti- 
ments are chaſte, but not cold; and convey to the 
mind ideas of the moſt tranſporting paſſion, and of 
the greateſt purity. | What a noble mixture of rap- 
ture and innocence has the author joined together, 
in the reflection which Adam makes on the pleaſures 
of love, compared to thoſe af ſenſe ! 


Thus have told thee all my ſtate, and . 
« My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs 
„Which I enjoy; and muſt confels to find 
In all things elſe delight indeed, but fuch 
As, us'd or not, works: jn-oho — 
Nor vehement deſire; theſe declicacies, 
I mean of taſte, light, ſmell, herbs, fruits and 

« flowers, 

„Walks, and the melody of birds: but here, 
« Far otherwiſe; tranſported I behold, 
* Tranſported touch; here paſſion firſt I felt, 
« Commotion ſtrange ! in all enjoyments elſe 
Superior and unmov'd; here only weak 
« Againſt the charm of beauty” s pow'rful glance. 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain ; 
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« Or from my —— took perhaps 

More than enough; at on her beſtow'd 

© Too much of ornament, in outward . 

« Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. | 

hy When I approach 
Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, © 

And in herſelf complete, ſo well to know 

« Her on, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſereeteſt, * 

« All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 

40 ed; wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 

diſeountenane'd, and like folly ſhews; 

* « Aytherity and reaſon on her wait, 

« As one intended firſt, not after made 

« Occaſionally ; and to conſummate all, 

„ Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 

« Ruild in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 


«<< Abut her, as a guard angelic plac'd.” 

Theſe ſentiments of love in our firſt parent, gave 
the angel ſuch an inſight into human nature, that he 
ſeems apprehenſive of the evils which might befal 
the ſpecies in ral, as well as Adam in particular, 
from the exceſs of this paſſion, He therefore fortiſies 
him againſt it by timely admonitions, which very 
artfully prepare the mind of the reader for the ocur- 
rences of the next book, where the weakneſs, of 
which Adam here gives ſuch diſtant diſcoveries, 
brings about that fatal event which is the ſubject of 
the poem. His diſcourſe which follows che gentle 
rebuke he received from the angel, ſhews that his 
love, however violent it might appear, was ſtill 
founded in reaſon, and nnd 0 r uper 
for Paradiſe. 


0 Neither 1 her outſide form'd ſo fiir nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds 
2 « (Though higher of the genial bed by far, 

« And with myſterious reverence I deem], l 
So much dehghts me, as thoſe graceful acts, 
« Thoſe thoufand decencies that daily flow | 
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„Em all ber Nordend actions, mixt with love 
„And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 

« Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul ; a 

+ Harmony to behold in wedged pair!“ = Jeb 


Adam's ſpeech, at ; parting — has in 
it a deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior 
nature, and at the ſame time a certain dignity and 
greatneſs ſuitable to the father of an * is 
ſtate ee, 

1 rern 
— — 
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I te omnis 457 inclinata recumbit. 
VIS. En. xii, 59. 


= , On theſe the fortunes of our houſe pee: 


IF we "eg into the three n heroic pvengs which 

have appeared in the world, we may obſerve that 
they are built upon very flight foundations. Homer 
lived near 300 years after the Trojan war; and as 
the writing of hiſtory was not then in uſe among the 
Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe that the tradi- 
tion of Achilles and Ulyſſes had brought down but 
very few particulars to his knowledge ; though there 
is no queſtion but he has wrought into his two poems 
fuch- of their remarkable adventures as were ſtill 
talked of among his contemporaries. 

Tne ſtory of Eneas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was likewiſe very bare of circumſtances, and 
by that means afforded him an opportunity of em- 
belliſhing f it with fiction, and giving a full range to 
his own invention. We find, however, that he has 
interwoven, in the courſe of his fable, the principal 
particulars which were generally, believed among the 


Romans of Eneas's voyage and ne in Ital 
No. 351. The 


The reader may find an abridgment of the whole 
ſtory as collected out of the ancient hiſtorians, and as 
it was received among the nn in Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſus. 

Since none of the critics: have confidered- VirgiPs 
fable with relation to this hiſtory of Æneas; it may 
not perhaps be amiſa to examine it in this light, ſo 
far as regards my preſent purpoſe. Whoever looks 
into the abridgment above mentioned, will find that 
the character of Aneas is- filled with piety to the 
Gods, and a ſuperſtitious obſervation of prodigies, 
oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not only pre- 
ſerved this character in the perſon of Eneas; but has 
given a place in his poem to thoſe particular pro- 
phecies which he found recorded of him in hiſtory 
and tradition. The poet took: the matters of fact as 
they came down to him, and circumſtanced/ them 
after his own manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agreeable, or ſurprifing. I believe very many 
readets have been ſhocked at that ludicrous' prophe- 
cy which one of the Harpies pronounces to the Tro- 
jans in the third bock, namely, "that before they had 
built their intended city, they ſhould be reduced by 
hunger to eat their very tables. But when they 
hear that this was one of the cireumſtances that had 
been tranſmitted to the Romans in the hiſt * 
Eneas, they well think the poet did very we : 
taking notice of it. The hiſtorian above — 
acquaints us, a propheteſs had foretold Aneas that 
he ſhould take his voyage weſtward, till his com- 
panions ſhould eat their tables; and that according- 
ly, upon his landing in Italy, as they were eating 
their fleſh upon cakes of bread for want of other con- 
veniencies, they afterwards fed on the cakes them. 
ſelves; upon which one of the company ſaid merri- 
ly.“ We are cating our tables.” They immediate- 
ly took the hint, ſays the hiſtorian, 'and concluded 
the prophecy. to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not 
think it proper to omit ſo material a particular in the 
hiſtory of Æneas, it may be worth while to conſider 


with 
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with how much judgment he has qualified it, and 
taken off every thing that might have appeared im- 


proper for a paſſage in an heroie'poem. The pro- 
pheteſs who foretels it, is an — Feat 4 as = 


ku who diſcovers 1 it 18 yoann 


| Hear! tim menſs een uren fl, _ 
F . vu. a1. 


Se. we devour oor plates on , "hich? we fed. 
Duydex. 


Such an n which is „ benni in ui 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the company. I am apt to think that 
the 8 the Trojan fleet into water-nymphs, 
which is the moſt violent machine in the whole 
Eneid, and has given offence to ſeveral critics, may 
be accounted for the ſame way. Virgil himſelf, be- 
fore he begins that relation, premiſes, that what he 
was going to tell appeared incredible, but that it 
was juſtified by tradition. What further confirms 
me that this change of the fleet was a celebrated cir- 
cumſtance/in the hiſtory of Æneas is, that Ovid has 
given a place to the ſame Metamorphoſis in his ac- 
count of the heathen mythology. | 

Noneof the critics I have met with having confider. 
ed the fable of the Æneid in this light, and taken 
notice how the tradition on which it was founded, 
authoriſes thoſe parts in it which appear more ex- 
ceptionable, I, hope the length of this reflection 
will not make/it unacceptable to the curious part of 
my readers. 

The hiſtory which was the baſis of Milton's poem, 
is ſtill ſhorter than either that of the Iliad or Æneid. 
The poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert every cir- 
cumſtance of it in the body of his fable. The ninth 
book, which we are here to conſider, is raiſed upon 
that brief account in Scripture, wherein we are told 
that the ſerpent was more ſubtile than any beaſt of 
the 
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the field; that he tempted the woman to eat of the 
forbidden fruit ; that ſhe was overcome by this temp- 
tation; and that Adam followed her example. From 
theſe few particulars, Milton has formed one of the 
moſt entertaining fables that invention ever produced. 
He has diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral circumſtances among 
ſo many beautiful and natural fictions of his own, 
that his whole ſtory looks only like a comment upon 
ſacred writ, or rather ſeems to be a full and com- 
plete relation of what the other is only an epitome. 
I have inſiſted the longer on this conſideration, aa 1 
look upon the diſpofition and contrivance of the fable 
to be the principal beauty of the ninth book, which 
has more ſtory in it, and is fuller of incidents than 
any other in the whole poem. Satan's traverſing 
the globe, and ſtill keeping within the ſhadow of the 
night, as fearing to be diſcovered by the angel of the 
ſun, who had before detected him, is one of thoſe 
beautiful imaginations with which he introduces this 
his ſecond ſeries of adventures. Having examined 
the nature of 'every creature, and found out one 
which was the moſt proper for his purpoſe, he again 
returns to Paradiſe ; and, to avoid diſcovery, ſinks by 
night with a river that ran under the garden, and 
rite up again through a fountain that iſſued from it 
by the Tree of Life. The poet, who, as we have 
before taken notice, ſpeaks as little as poſſible in his 
own perſon, and after the example of Homer, fills 
every part of his work with manners and characters, 
introduces a ſoliloquy of this infernal agent, who was 
thus reſtleſs in the deſtruction of man. He is chen 
deſcribed as gliding through the garden under the 
reſemblance of a miſt, in order to find out the crea- 
ture in which he deſigned to tempt our firſt parents. 
This deſcription has ſomething in it very poetical 
and ſurpriſing. 2 n ; i 

So ſaying, h each thicket dank or dry, 
Like a black miſt low creeping, he led on 


His midnight ſearch, where ſooneſt he might — 
| «6 
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The ſerpent: him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found 
In labyrinth of many « round felf-roll'd;. 
0 Hine he midſt. well ſtor'd with ſubtle wes. as 


| The: — afterwards gives us a deſeription of 
the morning, which is wonderfully ſuitable to à di- 
vine poem, and peculiar to that firſt ſeuſon of nature. 
He repreſents the earth, before it was curſt, as a 
great altar, breathing out its incenſe from all parts, 
and ſending up a pleaſant ſavour to the noſtrils of its 
Creator; to which he adds a noble idea of Adam and 
Eve, as offering their morning worſhip, and ng up 
the univerſal conſort of praife and adoration: 


Now when a ſacred light began to — 

„In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 

„Their morning incenſe, when all things that 
„ breathe 00 8 

From th' Earth's great altar ſend up ſilent praiſe 

© To the Creator, and his noſtrils fill | 

Wich grateful ſmell; forth came the human pair, 

©« And join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 

« Of creatures wang voice 


The diſpute which follows between out two firlt 
parents, is repreſented with great art. It proceeds 
from a diſſerence of judgment, not of paſſion, and is 
managed with reaſon, not with heat. It is ſuch a 
diſpute as we may ſuppoſe might have happened i in 
Paradiſe, had man continued happy and innocent. 
There is a great delicacy in the moralities which are 
interſperſed in Adam's diſcourſe, and which the moſt 
ordinary reader cannot but take notice of. That 
ſorce of love which the father of mankind fo finely 
deſcribes in the eighth book, and which is inſerted 
in my laſt Saturday's Paper, ſhews itſelf here in many 
fine inſtances : as. in thoſe fond regards he caſts to- 
wards Eve at her parting from. him: Ms 


fd » #43 D574 i Her 
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Her long eee "= 
9 Delighted; but deſiring more her ay, {1 


50 Oft he to her. has charge of quick return 

« Repeated ; ſhe to him as oft engag'd F 
of „To be return'd by neon amid the bow'r.” | 
di- 
Ire. In his impaticace and amuſement during her abſence: 
3 2 * 
rts, 34 — 41 
its « Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 
and Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 
up Her treſſes, and her rural labaurs crown, 


** As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen, 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 


Solace in her return ſo long . * 
d 
that But particularly 4 in that paſſeants ſpeech, — 
ſeeing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves to periſh 
raiſe R 20 Nporrphaet het: 
LY — . = Some curſed fraud) 


. mnljtonry, - 

* And me with. thee-hachizuig'd'y for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to die: W 
How can I live without the! how forego 

Thy ſweet converſe and love ſo dearly join'd, 
« To live again.in theſe wild woods forlorn 

„Should God-oreate another Eve, and 1 
„Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 

Would never from my heart; no, no! I feel 
„b e drom.me;; fe efifieidy. 

ork. Bone of my bone thou art; and from thy docs. 

* Mina never fagll-ho-parted, Mika or wpe:thy W 


The beginning of this pech, and. the preparation 
to it, are animated with the ſame [pix en port», 
clufion, which I have here quoted, 

The ſeveral wiles which are put in praftice by he 
5 tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated from her 
Her rr 1 0 

OL, | 


£4 Mi 
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are intermixed in this, part of the ſtory, with its 
gradual and regular progreſs to the fatal cataſtrophe, 
are ſo very remarkable, that it would be ſuperfluous 
to point out their reſpective beauties. © 

I have avoided mentioning any particular fimili- 
tudes in my remarks on this great work, becauſe I 
have given a general account of them in my Paper 
on the firſt book. There is one, however, in this 
part of the poem, which T ſhall here quote, as it is 
not only very beautiful, but the cloſeſt of any in the 
whole poem; I mean that where the ſerpent is de- 
ſeribed as rolling forward in all his pride, animated 
by the evil ſpirit, and conducting Eve to her de- 
ſtruction, while Adam was at too great a diſtance 
ſrom her to give her his aſſiſtance. ' Theſe ſeveral 
particulars are all — them an ind the „ 
ing Emilitude ol 


«. — Rope awed; as oy! 

« Brightens his creſt ; as when a —— fire, 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 

« Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 

« Kindled through agitation to a ffane 

(Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil ſpirit attends), 

« Hovering and blazing with deluſive light, 

« Miſleads ti amaz d night- wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mites, and oft through pond or pool, 

„There O'S up and loft, "From fuccour * 

Dee 

The ſecret intoxication of pleafare; evich al thoſe 
tranſient fluſhings of guilt und joy, which the poet 
reprijents' in our firſt parents upon their eati 
forbidden fruit, to thoſe flaggings of ſpirit, damps of 
ſorrow, and mutual accuſations which ſucceed it, are 
conceived with a wonderful imagination, and deferib- 
ed in very natural ſentiments. u 0. 

When Dido, in the fourth neid, yielded er 
fatal temptatien which ruined ver, Virgil tells us the 
earth trembled; the Heavens were filled with flaſhes 
of Fghrning, and the nym ph how led vpon the moun- 
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tain tops. Milton, in the ſame poetical ſpirit, has 
deſcribed- all nature as cam a Eve', O — 
the forbidden fruit. | 


80 . her raſh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck*d, ſhe eat: 
„ Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her ſeat 
« Sighing, through all her works _ _ 11. — 
That all was loſt— — 


| Upon Adam's falling i into the — galt che whole 
creation Fe a ſecond time in convulſions. 
T 2 
4 —— He ſerupled not to bat, | 
« Againſt his better knowledge; not-deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan; 
Sky lour'd, and, muttering thunder, * 
4 Wept at completing of the mortal fin,” te 
„ain binde (:1% nar cenie " Fas 70 
A all unde faded Hythe; milteres our firſt pa- 
rents, theſe ſymptoms aof trouble and conſternation 
are wonderfully imagined, not only as prodigies, but 
as marks. of her ſymphathiſing in the fall of man. 
Adam's converſe with Eve after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, is au ea copy of that between Ju- 
piter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno there 
approaches Jupiter with the girdle which ſhe had re- 
ceivod from Venus upon which; be tells her, that 
the appeared more charming and deſiruble than ſhe 
had ever done before, even when their loves were at 
the higheſt. The poet afterwards deſcribes] them as 
repoſing on a ſummit of Mount Ida, which produced 
under them a bed of flowers, the /otus, the crocus, and 
the byacinth ; and concludes his 3 with their 
falling aſleep. | 
Let the reader compare this with the following 


pe Re IR e 


to Eve. | 
K 2 | « For 


F A . 1 ot en ee 
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„For never did thy beauty, ſince the day 

I faw thee firſt, and wedded thee, adorw'd | 
« With all perfections, ſo inflame my ſenſe 
„With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
„Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 
o ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
« Of amorous intent, well underſtood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 
„Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank, 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embower'd, 
He led her, nothing loth; flowers were the couch. 

% Panfies, and violets, and aſphodel, 

% And hyacinth, earth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap. 
„There they their fill of love and-love's diſport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the * 
The ſolace of their fin, till dewy ſleep 
„ Oppreſs d cem“ 


„ ſtudied Home: 
more, or to have more reſembled him in the 
neſs of genius than Milton, I think I ſhould ot 
given but.a very imperfect account of its beauties, 
if I had not obſerved the moſt remarkable paſſages 
which look like parallels in theſe two great authors. 
1 might in the courſe of theſe [criticiſms have taken 
notice of many particular lines and expreſſions which 
are tranſlated from the Greek poet; but as I thought 
this would have appeared too minute and over-curi- 
ous, I have purpoſely omitted them. The greater in- 
cidents, however, are not only ſet off by being ſhewn 
2 with ſeveral of the ſame nature in 


Homer, but may be alſo N 
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| Who can relas ſuch woes without « ear ? 


Ik tenth book of Paradiſe Loſt has a 

variety of perſons in it than any other in the 
whole poem. The author, upon the winding up of 
his action, introduces all thoſe who had any concern 
in if, and ſhews with great beauty the influence which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the. laſt act of 
a well-written tragedy, in which all who bad part 
in it are generally drawn. up before the audience, and 
repreſented under thoſe. circumſtances in which the 
determination of the action places them. 

1 ſhall therefore conſider this book under four heads, 
in relation to the celeſtial, the infernal, the humane, 
and the imaginary perſons, who ne 
parts allotted il. t 

To begin with the celeſtial perſons. The 
ian angels of Paradiſe are deſcribed as returning to 
heaven upon the fall of man, in order to approve 
their vigilance. Their arrival, their manner of re- 
ception, with the ſorrow which appeared in them- 
ſelves, and in thoſe ſpirits who are ſaid. to — 
the converſion of a ſinner, are very finely n 
bebamin de 1 win in 

ue ses, ies 

10 Up into Heay'n from-Paradiſe in habe 

« 'Th? aſcended, mute and fad 

er mn: for of his ſtate by this they knew: 

Much wond' ring how the ſudeile fend had Koln 
No. 357. Entrance 
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„Entrance unſeen. | Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at Heaven gate, diſpleas'd 
„All were-who heard: dim ſadneſs did: not ſpare 

That time celeſtial yiſages ; yet mixt 

„With pity, violated not their bliſs. 
About the newarriv'd, in multitudes 
«© Th' æthereal people ran, to hear and know 
„How all befel. They tow'rds the throne ſupreme 
© Accountable made haſte, to make appear, 
„With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance, 

© And eaſily approv'd; when the moſt — 
Eternal Father, from his ſeeret cloud 

66 n in thundes ater — his Voice = — 


-. The fume divine perſonj ——— 
of this poem interceded for our firſt parents before 
their fall otherthrew the rebel angels, and created 
the world, is now repreſented as deſcending to Para- 
diſe, and pronouncing ſentence" upon the three offend- 
ers. The cool of the evening being a eireumſtance 
with which Holy Writ introduces this great ſcene, 
it is poetically deſcribed by our author, who has alſo 
kept religiouſly to the form of words in which the 
three ſeveral ſentences were paſſed upon Adam, Eve, 
and the ſerpent. He has rather choſen to neglect 
the numerouſneſs of his verſe, than to deviate from 
thoſe ſpeeches which are recorded - on this great oc- 
caſion. The guilt and confuſion of our firſt parents, 
ſtanding naked before their judge, is touched with 
great beauty. Upon the arrival of Sin and Death 
into the worles of the creation, the Almighty” is a- 
gain n to his gen that for- 
rounded: him. 5 4 144 27 RU as „508 {> 
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an innumerable hoſt of angels uttering hallelujahs, | 
to the voice of mighty nn or of many 
waters : | $4 DS00 201] 34. 1 

897 2 «44 7 * 1; | os ese 
4 fs n and the heavy ens loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the ſound of ſeas, 50 
+ Throngh multitude that ſung. Juſt are thy 22 
4+ Righteous-are thy decrees 1 2 all 1 works | 
Who can extenuate thee ? Ws 
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| Though che author in the whole courſe of his 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now ex- 
amining, bas infinite alluſions to places of Scripture, | 
have only taken notice in my remarks of ſüch as 
are of a poetical nature, and which are woven with 
great beauty into the body of his fable. Of this kind 
is that paſſage in the preſent book, where, deſerib- 
ing Sin as nenn Wenns the works ue I 
he ade G 

i edi Bede hea $12  Baulgr e 
+ Cloſe following pace for Pace, ide mounted yet 
* n his pale borfe- 


wich alas to waar 9 in Seripigy . 
derfully'poetical, and terrifying to the i imagination : 
+ And T looked; and behold a pale horſe, and his 
„ name that lad en him was Death, and Hell fel- 
lowed with him: and power was given unto them 
« over the fourth part of the earth,” to kill wich 
« ſword, and (with 'huhger; and- with fickneſs, and 
„with the "beaſts" of the earth.“ Under this firſt 
head of celeſtial perſons we muſt likewiſe take no- 
tice of the *eommand which the angels received, to 
produce the ſeveral changes i in nature, and fully the 
beauty of the ereation.” Accordingly they ate re- 
preſented as infecting the ſtars and planets with ma- 
lignant inſtuences, weakening the ght of the ſan, 
bringing down the winter into the milder tegions of 8 
natures planting winds and nun * | 
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ters of the ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thunder, and, 
in ſhort, perverting the whole frame of the univerſe 
to the condition of its criminal inhabitants. As this 
is a noble incident in the poem, the following lines, 
in which we ſee the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different poſture to the fun from What 
it had before the fall of man, is conceived with that 
ſublime. imagination which was ſo peculiar. to this 
great author. : 12> 


Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſcangg 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the ſun's axle; they with labour en 
* „ Oblique the centric globe" © 


| . to — the infer- 
— agents under the view which Milton has given 
us of them in this book, It is obſerved by thoſe who 
would ſet ſorth the greatneſs of Virgil's. plan, that 
he conduQts his reader through all the parts of the 
earth which were diſcovered in his time. Aſia, 
Africa, and Europe, are the ſeveral ſcenes of his 
ſable. The plan of Milton's. poem is of an inſinitely 
greater extent, and fills the mind with many more 
aſtoniſhing circumſtances. Satan having ſurrounded 
the earth ſeven times, departs at length from Para- 
diſe. We then ſee him ſteering his, courſe among 
the conſtellations, and after having.) traverſed the 
whole creation, purſuing, his voyage through. the 
chaos, and entering into his own infernal dominions. 
His firſt appearance in the, allembly of fallen an- 
gels, is worked up with circumſtances which give a 
delightful ſurpriſe to the reader: but chere is no in- 
cident in the whole poem which does this more than 
the transformation of the whole audience, that fol- 
lows: the account their leader gives them of his ex- 
pedition. The gradual change of Satan himſelf is 
deſenbed after Ovid's manner, and may vie with any 
of thoſe. celebrated transformations which are looked 
upon as the moſt beautiful parts in that poet's 5 — 
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Milton never fails of improving his own hints, and 
beſtowing the laſt finiſhing touches in every incident 
which is admitted into this poem. The unexpected 
hiſs which ariſes in this ępiſode, the dimenſions and 
bulk of Satan, ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of the in- 
fernal ſpirits who lay under the ſame transformation, 
with the annual change which they are ſuppoſed to 
ſuffer, are inſtances of this kind. The beauty of 
the dition is very remarkable in this whole epiſode; 
as I havg obſerved in the fixth part of theſe remarks, is 
alſo the great judgment with which it was contrived. 
The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human per- 
ſons, come next under our conſideration. Milton's 
art is no-where more ſhewn than in his conducting 
the parts of theſe our'firſt parents. The repreſenta- 
tion he gives of them, without falſifying the ſtory, 
is wonderfully contrived to influence the reader with 
pity and compaſhon towards them. Though Adam 
involves the whole ſpecies in miſery, his crime pro- 
ceeds from a weakneſs which every man is inchned 
to pardon and commiſerate, as it ſeems rather the 
frailty of human nature, than of the perſon who of- 
fended. Every one is apt to excuſe a fault which he 
himſelf might have fallen into. It was the exceſs of 
love for Eve, that ruined Adam and his poſterity. I 
need not add, that the author is juſtified in this par- 
ticular by many of the fathers, and the moſt ortho- 
dox writers. Milton has by this means filled a great 
part of his poem with that kind of writing which the 
French critics call the fender, and which is in a par- 
ticular manner engaging to all ſorts of readers. 
Adam and Eve, in the book we are now conſider- 
ing, are likewiſe drawn with ſuch ſentiments as do 
not only intereſt the reader in their afflictions, but 
raiſe in him the moſt melting paſſions of humanity 
and commiſeration. When Adam ſees the ſeveral 
changes of nature produced about him, he appears 
in a diſorder of mind ſuitable to one who had for- 
feited both his innocence and his happineſs: he is 
filled with horror, remorſe, deſpair. In the anguiſh 
Vox. III. L of 
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of his heart he expoſtulates with his Creator for have 
ing given him an unaſked exiſtence. 


„Did I requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man? Did I ſolicit thee 
„From darkneſs to promote me? or here place 
In this delicious garden? As my will 

* Concurr'd not to my being, twere but _ 
* And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
+ Defirous to reſign, and render back 
All I receiv'd 


He immediately after recovers from his preſump- 
tion, owns his doom to be juſt, and begs that the 
death which is threatened him may be inflicted on 


him. 


5 —— Why delays 

« His hand to execute what his decree 

„ Fix'd on this day? Why do I overlive? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
„ To deathleſs pain? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my ſentence, and be earth 
Inſenſible! how glad would lay me down, 
As in my mother's lap! there ſhould I reſt 

+ And fleep ſecure; his dreadful voice no more 
„Would thunder in my ears: no fear of worſe 
To me and to my offspring would torment me 
„With cruel expectation > 


This whe ſpeech 1s full of the like emotion, and 
varied with all thoſe ſentiments which we may ſup- 
poſe natural to a mind ſo broken and diſturbed. 1 
muſt not omit that generous concern which our firſt 
father ſhews in it for his poſterity, and which is ſo 
proper to affect the reader: 


6 Hide me from the face 

« Of God, whom to behold was then my height 

“Of happineſs ! yet well, if here would end 1 
66 e 
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* « The miſery; I deſerv'd it, and would bear 
« My own deſervings: but this will not ſerve; 
« All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, 
« Is propagated curſe. O voice once heard 
« Delightfully, Increaſe and multiply ; 
„Now death to hear —— 


In me all 

« Poſterity ſtands curſt ! Fair patrimony, 

« That I muſt leave ye, ſons! O were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave you none! 

« So Utfinherited, how would you bleſs 

Me now your curſe ! Ah! why ſhouldall mankind 


66 — —  — 


0 “For one man's fault thus guiltleſs be condemn'd, 
he If guiltleſs? But from me what can proceed 
* « But all corrupt? 1 
Who can afterwards behold the father of mankind, 
extended upon the earth, uttering his midnight com- 
plaints, bewailing his exiſtence, and wiſhing for death, 
_ without ſympathizing with him in his diſtreſs ? 
. © Thus Adam to himſelf lamented loud 
Through the ſtill night; not now (as e' er man fell) 
« Wholeſome and cool, and mild, but with black air, 
„ Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom, 
» © Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 
af „All things with double terror. On the ground 
= „ Outſtretch'd he lay; on the cold ground! and oft 
« Curs'd his creation ; Death as oft accus'd 
« 1 ** 
1 Of tardy execution 
ſup- The part of Eve in this book is no leſs paſſionate, 
: 1 and apt to ſway the reader in her favour. She is re- 


preſented with great tenderneſs as approaching Adam, 


s ſo but is ſpurned from him with a ſpirit of upbraiding 
and indignation conformable to the nature of man, 
whoſe paſſions had now gained the dominion over 
him. The following paſſage, wherein ſhe is deſcribed -.. 

ht * as renewing her addreſſes to him, with the whole 
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ſpeech that follows it, have ſomething in them ex- 
quiſitely moving and pathetic : 


% He added not, and from her turn'd : but Eve 

Not ſo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 

« And treſſes all diforder'd, at his feet 

„Fell humble; and embracing them, beſought - 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint :' 
Forſake me not thus, Adam! Witneſs Heav'n 

© What love ſincere, and rev'rence in my. breaſt 

] bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

„ Unhappily deceiv'd ! Thy ſupplant, 

« I beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not 

„( Whereon I live!) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

„Thy counſel in is uttermoſt diſtreſs, 

« My only ſtrength and ſtay ! Forlorn of thee, 

© Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt? 

+ While yet we live (ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps) 

* Between us two let there be peace, &c. 


Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
ſame ſpirit of tendernefs. Eve afterwards propoſes 
to her huſband, in the blindneſs of her deſpair, that, 
to prevent their guilt from deſcending upon poſterity, 
they ſhould endeavour to live childleſs; or if that 
could not be done, they ſhould ſeek their own deaths 
by violent methods. As thoſe ſentiments naturally 
engage the reader to regard the mother of mankind 
with more than ordinary commuſeration, they like- 
wiſe contain a very fine moral. The reſolution of 
dying to end our miſeries, does not ſhew ſuch a de- 
gree of magnanimity as a reſolution to bear them, 
and ſubmit to the diſpenſations of Providence. Our 
author has therefore with great delicacy repreſented 
Eve as entertaining this thought, and Adam as diſ- 
approving it. F 
Me are, in the laſt place, to conſider the imagi- 
nary perſons, or Death and Sin, who a& a large part 
in this book. Such beautiful extended allegories are 
certainly ſome of the fineſt compoſitions of genius: 
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but as I have before obſerved, are not aggreeable to 
the nature of an heroic- poem. This of Sin and Death 
is very exquiſite in its kind, if not confidered as a 
part of ſuch a work. The truths contained in it are 
ſo clear and open, that I ſhall not lgſe time in ex- 
plaining them; but ſhall only obſerve, that a reader 
who knows the ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, will 
be amazed to think how the poet could find ſuch apt 
words and phraſes to deſcribe the actions of thoſe 
two imaginary perſons, and particularly in that part 
where Death 1s exhibited as forming a bridge over 
the chaos; a work ſuitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the ſubject I am upon gives me an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch ſhadowy and 
imaginary perſons as may be introduced into heroic 
poems, I ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf in a mat- 
ter which is curious in its kind, and which none of 
the critics have treated of. It is certain Homer and 
Virgil are full of imaginary perſons, who are very 
beautiful in poetry when they are juſt ſhewn without 
being engaged in any ſeries of action. Homer indeed 
repreſents Sleep as a perſon, and aſcribes. a ſhort 
part to him in his Iliad; but we muſt conſider, that 
tho* we now regard ſuch a perſon as entirely ſhadowy 
and unſubſtantial, the heathens made ſtatues of him, 
placed him in their temples, and looked upon him 
as a real deity. When Homer makes uſe of other 
ſuch allegorical perſons, it is only in ſhort expreſſions, 
which convey an ordinary thought to the mind in 
the moſt pleaſing manner, and may rather be looked 
upon as poetical phraſes than allegorical deſcriptions. 
Inſtead of telling us that men naturally fly when they 
are terrified, he introduces the perſons of Flight and 
Fear, who, he tells us, are inſeperable companions. 
Inſtead of ſaying that the time was come when A- 
pollo onght to have received his recompenſe, he tells 
us, that the Hours brought him his reward. Inſtead 


of deſcribing the effects which Minerva's Zgis pro- 


duced in battle, he tells us that the brims of it were 
encompaſſed by Terror, Rout, Diſcord, Fury, __ 
uit, 
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ſuit, Maſſacre and Death. In the ſame figure of 
ſpeaking, he repreſents Victory as following Dio- 
medes ; Diſcord as the mother of funerals and mourn- 
ing; Venus as dreſſed by the Graces ; Bellona as 
wearing Terror and Conſternation like a garment. 
I might give ſeveral other inſtances out -of Homer, 
as well as a great many out of Virgil. Milton has 
likewiſe very often made uſe of the ſame way of 
ſpeaking; as where he tells us, that Victory ſat on 
the right hand of the Meſſiah, when he marched forth 
againſt the rebel angels ; that at the rifing of the 
ſun, the Hours unbarred the gates of light; that 
Diſcord was the daughter of Sin. Of the fame na- 
ture are thoſe expreſlions, where, defcribing the fing- 
ing of the nightingale, he adds, (Silence was pleaſ- 
ed :” and upon the Meſſiah's bidding peace to the 
chaos, Confuſion heard his voice.” I might add 
innumerable inſtances of our poet's writing in this 
beautiful figure. It is plain that theſe I have men- 
tioned, in which perſons of an imaginary nature are 
introduced, ' are fuch ſhort allegories as are not de- 
ſigned to be taken in the literal ſenſe, but only to 
convey particular circumſtances to the reader, after 
an unuſual and entertaining manner. But when ſuch 
perſons are introduced as principal actors, and en- 
gaged in a ſeries of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an he- 
roic poem, which ought to appear credible in its prin- 
cipal parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking that 
Sin and Death are as improper agents in a work of 
this nature, as Strength and Neceſſity in one of the 
tragedies of AÆſchylus, who repreſented thoſe two 
perſons nailing down Prometheus to a rock; for wheh 
he has been juſtly cenſured by the greateſt critics. 
I do not know any imaginary perſon made uſe of 
in a more ſublime manner of thinking than that in 
one of the prophets, who, deſcribing God as deſcending 
from Heaven, and viſiting the fins of mankind, adds 
that dreadful circumſtance, ** Refore him went the 
Peſtilence.“ It is certain this imaginary perſon 

might 
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might have been deſcribed in all her purple ſpots, 
The Fever might, have marched before her; Pain 
might have ſtood at her right hand, Phrenzy on her 
left, and Death in her rear. She might have been 
introduced as gliding down from the tail of a comet, 
or darted from the earth in a flaſh of lightning. She 
might have tainted the atmoſphere with her breath; 
the very glaring of her eyes might have ſcattered in- 
fection. But I believe every reader will think, that 
in ſuch ſublime writings, the mentioning of hex, as it 
is done in Scripture, bas ſomething in it more juſt, 
as well as great, than all that the moſt fanciful poet 
could have beſtowed upon her in the richneſs of his 
imagination. ; 
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Saturday, April 26, 1712 *. 


Crudelis ubigue 
Luctus, ubique paver, et plurima mortis imago. 
; ? VIũG. Zn. ii. 368, 


All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears; 
And griſly Death in ſundry ſhapes appears,” 
D&YDEN, 


ILTON has ſhewn a wonderful art in deſcrib- 
M ing that variety of paſſions, which ariſe in 
our firſt parents upon the breach of the command- 
ment that had been given them. We ſee them gra- 
dually paſſing from the triumph of their guilt, 
through remorſe, ſhame, deſpair, contrition, prayer 
and hope, to a perfect and complete repentance. At 
the end of the tenth book, they are repreſented as 
proſtrating themſelves upon the ground, and water- 
ing the earth with their tears: to which the 
joins this beautiful circumſtance, that they offer*'d up 
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their penitential prayers on the very place where 
their judge appeared to them when he DONG 
their ſentence. 


They forthwith to the place | 
« Repairing where he judg'd them, proſt rate fell 
« Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
« Watering the ground” 


There is a beauty of the ſame kind in a tragedy of 
Sophocles, where Oedipus, after having put out his 
own eyes, inſtead of breaking his neck from the 
palace-battlements (which furniſhes fo elegant an 
entertainment for our Englith audience), defires that 
he may be conducted to Mount Cithæron, in order 
to end his life in that very place where he was ex- 
poſed in his infancy, and where he ſhould then have 
died, had the will of his parents been executed. 


As the author never fails to give a poetical turn 


to his ſentiments, he deſcribes in the beginning of 
this book the acceptance which theſe their prayers 
met with, in a ſhort allegory, formed upon that 
beautiful paſſage in holy writ: And another angel 
came and ſtood at the altar, having a golden cenſer; 
and there was given unto him much incenſe, that he 
ſhould offer it with the prayers of all ſaints upon 
the golden altar, which was before the throne : and 
the ſmoke of the incenſe, which came with the 
prayers of the ſaints, aſcended up before God. 


To heaven their prayers 

« Flew up, nor miſs'd the way, by envious winds 
« Blown vagabond or fruſtrate : in they paſs'd, 

© Dimenſionleſs, through heavenly doors, then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd; 
By their great Interceſſor came in fight 

6 Before the Father's throne * 
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We have the ſame thought expreſſed a ſecond time 
in the interceſſion of the Meſſiah, which is conceived 
in very emphatical ſentiments and expreſſions. 

Among the poetical parts of ſcripture which Mil- 
ton has ſo finely wrought into this part of his nar- 
ration, I muſt not omit that wherein Ezekiel, ſpeak- 
ing of the angels who appeared to him in a viſion, 
adds, that every one had four faces, and that their 
whole bodies, and their backs, and their hands, and 
their wings, were full of eyes round about, 


* The cohort bright 
„Of watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their ſhape 
„ Spangled with eyes ie 


The aſſembling of all the angels of heaven to hear 
the ſolemn decree paſſed upon man, is repreſented in 
very lively ideas. The Almighty is here deſcribed 
as remembering mercy in the midſt of judgment, and 
commanding Michael to deliver his meflage in the 
mildeſt terms, left the ſpirit of man, which was al- 
ready broken with the ſenſe of his guilt and wy, 
ſhould fail before him, 


Yet leſt they faint : 
At the fad ſentence rigoroully urg'd ; | 
+ For I behold them ſoftened; and wich tears 
4 Bewailing their exceſs; all terror hide.” 


The conference of Adam and Eves full of moving 
entiments. Upon their going abroad after the me- 
lanchovy night which they had paſſed together, they 
(1{cover the lion and the eagle, each of them purſuing 
their prey towards the eaſtern gates of Paradiſe. 
There is a double beauty in this incident, not only 
a3 1t preſents great and juſt omens, which are always 
agreeable in poetry, but as it expreſſes that enmity 
which was now produced in the animal creation. 


The poet, to ſhew the like changes in nature, as well 
Vol. III. M as 
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as to grace his fable with a noble prodigy, repreſents 
the ſun. in an eclipſe. This particluar incident has 
likewiſe a fine effect upon the imagination of the 
reader in regard to what follows; for at the ſame 
time that the ſun is under an eclipſe, a bright cloud 
deſcends in the weſtern quarter of the heavens, filled 
with an hoſt of angels, and more luminous than the 
ſun itſelf. The whole theatre of nature is darkened, 
that this glorious machine may appear in-all its luſtre 
and magnificence. 


A Why in the eaſt 
* Darknefse'erday's mid-courſe? and morning light 
+ More orient in that weſtern cloud that draws 
« Over the blue firmament a radiant white, 
And flow deſcends with ſomething heavenly 
fraught ? 

He err'd not; for by this the heavenly bands 
„Dove from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 
In paradiſe, and on a hill made halt; 
A glorious apparition——" 


* 


I need not obſerve how properly this author, who 
always ſuits his parts to the actors whom he intro. 
duces, has employed Michael in the expulſion of our 
firſt parents from Paradiſe. The archangel on this 
occaſion neither appears in his proper ſhape, nor in 
the familiar manner with which Raphael the ſociable 
ſpirit entertained the father of mankind before the 
fall. His perſon, his port and behaviour, are ſuit- 
able to a ſpirit of the higheſt rank, and exquiſitely 
deſcribed in the following paſſage; | 


*——  — Tt archangel ſoon drew nigh, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial; but as man 
& Clad to meet man: over his lucid arms 
« A military veſt of purple flow'd, 
Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce: Iris had dipt the woof: = 
% His 
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His ſtarry helm, unbuckled, ſhew'd him prime 
„In manhood where youth ended; by his fide, 
« As in a ghſt'ring zodiac hung the ſword, 

*« Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the ſpear. 
« Adam bow'd low : he kingly from his ſtate 
„ Inclin'd not; but his coming thus declar'd,” 


Eve's complaint, upon hearing that ſhe was to be 
removed from the garden of Paradiſe, is wonderfiilly 
beautiful, The ſentiments are not only proper to 
the ſubject, but have ſomething in them particularly 
ſoft and womanith. 


© Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe ? Thus leave 
Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades; 
Fit haunt of gods? where I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though fad, the reſpite of that day 
That muſt be mortal to us both. O flow'rs, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early viſitation, and my laſt 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firſt opening bud, and gave you names; 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 

*« Your tribes, and water from the ambroſial fount ? 
Thee, laſtly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 
With what to fight or ſmell was ſweet: from thee 
„How ſhall I part? and whither wander down 
„Into a lower world, to this; obſcure 

„And wild? How ſhall we breathe in other air 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits?“ 


Adam's ſpeech abounds with thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more maſculine and ele- 
vated turn. Nothing can be conceived more ſublime 
and poetical than the following paſſage in it: 


This moſt aflis me, that departing hence 

« As from his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd 

His bleſſed W Here I could fr ponds 
2 Wi 


Wich worſhip, place by place where he vouch- 
ſaf d | . 

{© Preſence divine; and to my ſons relate; 
„On this mount he appear'd, under this tree 
„Stood viſible, among theſe pines his, voice 
„ heard; here with him at this fountain talk'd : 
So many gratelul altars I would rear 

Of grafly turf, and pile up every ſtone 

— 9 luſtre from the brook, in memory 

Or monuments to ages, and thereon 

Offer ſweet- ſmelling gums, and fruits, and flow'rs. 
„ In yonder nether world, where ſhall I ſeek 
His bright appearances, or footſteps trace? 
« For though I fled him angry, yet recalld 

Jo life prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
© Gladly behold though but his utmolt ſkirts 
„Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore.” 


-. 


— 


The angel afterwards leads Adam to the higheſt 
mount of Paradiſe, and lays before him a whole 
hemiſphere, as a proper ſtage for thoſe viſions which 
were to be repreſented on it. I have before obſerved 
how the plan of Milton's poem is in many particu- 
lars greater than that of the Thad or Æneid. Virgil's 
hero, in the laſt of theſe poems, is entertained with 
a fight of all thoſe who are to deſcend from him; 
but though that epiſode is juſtly admired as one of 
the nobleſt defigns in the whole Æneid, every one 
muſt allow that this of Milton is of a much higher 
nature. Adam's viſion is not confined to any par- 
ticular tribe of mankind; but extends to the whole 
ſpecies. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all his 
ſons and daughters, the firit objects he is preſented 
with, exhibit to him the ſtory of Cain and Abe}, 
which is drawn together with much cloſeneſs and 
propriety of expreſſion. That curioſity and natural 
horror which ariſes in Adam at the fight of the firtt 
dying man, 1s touched with great beauty. 


&« But 
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«4 Rut have I now ſeen death? Is this the way 
« I muſt return to native duſt? O fight 

Of terror foul, and ugly to behold '! 

« Horrid to think ! ! how horrible to feel! 


The ſecond viſion ſets before him the image of 
death in a great variety of appearances, The angel, 
to give him a general idea of thoſe effects which his 
guilt had brought upon his poſterity, places before 
him a large hoſpital or lazer-houſe, filled with per- 
ſons lying under all kinds of mortal diſeaſes. © How 
ſinely has the poet told us that the ſick perſons lan- 
guiſhed under lingering and incurable diſtempers, by 
an apt and judicious uſe of ſuch imaginary beings 


as thoſe I mentioned in my laſt Saturday's paper! 


« Dire was the tolling, deep the groans; Deſpair 
6 Tended the fick, buſy from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant. Death his dart 
„Shook, but delay'd to ſtrike, tho? oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope.” 


The paſſion, which likewiſe riſes in Adam on this 
occaſion, 1s very natural. 


„Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 
+ Dry-cy'd behold? Adam could not; but wept, 
© Tho? not of woman born: compaſſion quell'd 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears.“ 


The diſcourſe between the angel and Adam, which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 
As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than 
a contraſt and oppoſition of incidents, the author, 
after this melancholy proſpect of death and ſickneſs, 
raiſes up a ſcene of mirth, love, and jollity. The 
iecret pleaſure that ſteals into Adam's heart, as he is 
intent upon this viſion, is imagined with great deli. 
cacy, I muſt not omit the — of the looſe 
female 
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female troop, who ſeduced the ſons of Gbd, as they 


are called in Scripture, 


« For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that ſeern'd 
Of goddeſſes, ſo blythe, ſo ſmooth, fo gay, 

« Yet empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 

„% Woman's domeſtic honour, and chief praiſe ; 
« Bred only and completed to the taſte 

« Of luſtful appetence, to fing, to dance. 

« To dreſs, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye: 
% To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 

« Religious titled them the ſons of God, 

« Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
« Ignobly, to the trains and to the ſmiles 

« Of thoſe fair atheiſt 


The next viſion is of a quite contrary nature, and 
filled with the horrors of war. Adam at the fight 
of it melts into tears, and breaks out into that paſ- 
fionate ſpeech, 

6« — O what are theſe ! 

% Death's miniſters, not men, who thus deal death 
% Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thouſandfold the fin of him who flew 

« His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

« Make they, but of their brethren ? men of men 


Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his vi- 
ſions, after having raiſed in the mind of his reader 
the ſeveral ideas of terror which are conformable to 
the deſcription of war, paſſes on to thoſe ſofter images 
of triumphs and feſtivals, in that viſion of lewdneſs 
and laxury which uſhers in the flood, 

As it 15 viſible that the poet had his eye upon 
Ovid's account of the univerſal deluge, the reader 
may obſerve with how much judgment he has avoid- 
ed every thing that 1s redundant or puerile in the 
Latin poet. We do not here ſee the wolf ſwimming 
among the ſheep, nor any of thoſe wanton imagina- 
dlons, 
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tions which Seneca found fault with as unbecoming 
this great cataſtrophe of nature. If our poet has 
imitated that verſe in which Ovid tells us that there 
was nothing but ſea, 'and that this ſea had no ſhore 
to it; he has nat the thought in ſuch a light as to in- 
cur the cenfure which critics have paſſed upon it. 
The latter part of that verſe in Ovid is idle and ſu- 
perfluous, but juſt and beautiful in Milton. 


— mare et tellus nullum diſcrimen haþebat ; 
il niſi pontus erat; deerant quogque littera ponto. 
| Ovid. Met. i. 291. 


„% Now ſeas and earth were in confufion loſt ; 
„A world of waters, and without a coaſt.” 
DzyDpEs 


6 — Sea cover'd ſea, 
« Sea without ſhore —— —” 
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In Milton the former part of the deſcription does 
not foreſtal the latter. How much more great and 
ſolemn on this occafion 1s that which follows in our 
Engliſh poet, 


9 And in their palaces, 
*« Where luxury late reign'd, ſea- monſters whelp'd 
And ſtabled- ——” - 


than that in Ovid, where we are told that the ſea- 
calfs lay in thoſe places where the goats were uſed 
to browſe ! The reader may find ſeveral other par- 
allel paſſages in the Latin and Engliſh deſcription of 
the deluge, wherein our poet has viſibly the advan- 
tage. The ſky's being over-charged with clouds, the 
deſcending of the rains, the riſing of the ſeas, and the 
appearance of the rainbow, are ſuch deſcriptions as 
eyery one muſt take notice of. The circumſtance 
relating to Paradiſe is ſo finely imagined, and ſuitable 

to 
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to the opinions of many learned authors, that I can- 
not ſorbear giving it a place in this paper. 

Then ſhall this mount 
© Of Paradiſe by might of waves be moy'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 
„With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift 
© Down the great river to the op'ning gulf, 
«© And there take root; an iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcs and ſea-mews clang.“ 


The tranſition which the poet makes from the 
viſion of the deluge to the concern it occaſioned in 
Adam, is exquiſitely graceful, and copied after Vir- 
gil; though the firſt thought it introduces is rather in 
the ſpirit of Ovid. 


* How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad, 

* Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 

* Of tears and ſorrow, a flood, thee alſo drown'd 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons ; till gently rear'd 
* By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodſt at laſt, 
* 'Tho' comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 
His children all in view deſtroy'd at once.“ 


I have been the more particular in my quotations 
gut of the eleventh book of Paradiſe Loſt, becauſe it 
is not generally reckoned among the moſt ſhining 
books of this poem; for which reaſon the, reader 
might be apt to overlook thoſe many paſſages in it 
which deſerve our admiration. The eleventh and 
twelfth are indeed built upon that fingle cixcum- 
flance of the removal of our firſt parents from Para- 
diſe; but though this is not in itſelf. ſo great a ſub- 
ject as that in moſt of the foregoing books, it is ex- 
tended- and diverſified with ſo many ſurpriſing inci- 
dents/and-pleafing epiſodes, that theſe two laſt books 
can by no means be looked upon as unequal parts of 
this divine pocm. I muſt further add, that had not 

Milton 
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Milton repreſented our firſt parents as driven out of 


Paradiſe, his Fall of Man would not have been com- 
plete, and conſequently his action would have been 


im 


— u— 
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Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures, 
uam que ſunt oculis ſubiecta bee ; 
| or. Ars Poet. v. 279. 


. — What we hear moves leſs than what we ſee. 
RosCoMMon. 


ILTON, after having repreſented in viſion the 
hiſtory of mankind to thefirſt great period of 
nature, diſpatches the remaining part of it in narra- 
tion. He has deviſed a very handſome reaſon for the 
angel's proceeding with Adam after this manner; 
though doubtleſs the true reaſon was the difficulty 
which the poet would have found to have ſhadowed 
out ſo mixed and complicated a ſtory in viſible ob- 
jets, I could wiſh, however, that the author had 
done it, . whatever pains it might have coſt him. To 
give my opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
part of the hiſtory of mankind in viſion, and part in 
narrative, is as if an Hiſtory- painter ſhould put in 
colours one half of his ſubject, and write down the 
remaining part of it. If Milton's poem flags any- 
where, it is in this narration; where in ſome places 
the author has been ſo attentive to his divinity, that 
he has neglected his poetry. The narration, how- 
ever, riſes very happily on ſeveral occaſions, where 
the ſubject is capable of poetical ornaments; as par- 
ticularly in the confuſion which he deſcribes 


the builders of Babel, and in his ſhort ſketch of the 
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plagues of Egypt. The ſtorm of hail and fire, with 
the darkneſs that overſpread the land for three days, 
are deſcribed with great ſtrength. The beautiful paſ- 
ſage which follows, is raiſed upon noble hints in 
Scripture : 


15 Thus with ten wounds 
The river- dragon tam'd at length ſubmits 
% To let his ſojourners depart ; and oft 
«© Humbles his ſtubborn heart; but {till as ice 
More harden'd after thaw : till in his rage 
. * Purſuing whom he late diſmiſs'd, the ſea 
„ Swallows him with his hoſt ; but them let paſs 
As on dry land between two cryſtal walls; 
« Aw'd by the rod of Moſes fo to ſtand 
Divided 2 


The river-dragon is an alluſion to the crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives 
her plenty. This allufion is taken from that ſublime 
paſſage in Ezekiel: Thus faith the Lord God, Be- 
„hold I am againſt thee, Pharaoh King of Egypt, 
the great dragon that lieth in the midſt of his ri- 
vers, which hath ſaid, My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myſelf.” Milton has given 
us another very noble and poetical image in the ſame 
deſcription, which is copied almoſt word for word 
out of the hiſtory of Moſes : | 


„All night he will purſue, but his approach 

| © Darkneſs defends between till morning watch; 
„Then through the firey pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craze their chariot wheels : when by command Ml cov 


© Moſes once more his potent r6d extends ſtar 
Over the ſea : the ſea his rod obeys: but 
On their embattell'd ranks the waves return, and 
And overwhelm their war > tur. 
As 
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As the principal deſign of this Epiſode was to give 
Adam an idea of the holy perſon. who was to rein- 
ſtate human nature in that happineſs and perfection 
from which it had fallen, the poet confines himſelf to 
the line of Abraham, from whence the Meſſiah was to 
deſcend. . The angel is deſcribed. as ſeeing the pa- 
triarch actually travelling towards the Land of Pro. 
miſe, which gives a particular livelineſs to this part 
of the narration. | 


J ſee him, but thou canſt not, with what faith 
© He leaves his Gods, his friends, his native ſoil 
Ur of Chaldea, paſſing now the ford 

« To Haran; after him a cumbrous train 

„Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous ſervitude ; 
Not wand'ring poor, but * his wealth 
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« With God, who call'd him in a unknown. 
„ Canaan he now attains. I ſee his tents _. 
dile, Pitchꝰ d about Sechem, and the neighbouring eh 
Ives „Of Moren: There by promiſe he receives 
lime © Gift to his progeny of all that land; 

Be- „From Hamath northward to the deſert ſouth ; 
ypt, (Things by their names I call, tho? yet unnam'd.“) 
s ri- 
own, As Virgil's viſion in the fixth ZEneid probably 


ziven BY gave Milton the hint of this whole Epiſode, the laſt 
ſame line is a tranſlation of that verſe where Anchiſes 
word Bl mentions the names of places, which they were to 


bear hereafter. 
{00 Hee tum nomina erunt ; nunc ſunt fine nomine terre. 
; 
* The poet has very finely repreſented the joy and 
t, zladneſs of heart which riſes in Adam upon his diſ- 


mand By covery of the Meſſiah. As he fees his day at a di- 
ſtance through types and ſhadows, he rejoices in it; 
but when he finds the redemption of man 

and Paradiſe again renewed, he breaks forth in rap- 
nnn 
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0 goodneſs infinite! goodneſs immenſe! 
That all this good of evil ſhall produce, &c.“ 


\ 


I have hinted in my fixth paper on Milton, that an 
heroic poem, according to the opinion of the beſt 
critics, qught to end happily, and leave the mind of 
the reader, after having conducted it through many 
doubts and fears, ſorrows and diſquietudes, in a ſtate 
of tranquillity and ſatisfaction. Milton's fable, which 
had ſo many other qualifications to recommend it, 
was deficient in this particular. It is here, therefore, 
that the poet has ſhewn a moſt exquiſite judgment, 
as well as the fineſt invention, by finding out a me- 
thod to ſupply this natural defect in his ſubject. Ac- 
cordingly he leaves the adverſary of mankind, in the 
laſt view which he gives of him, under the loweſt 
ſtate of mortification and diſappointment. We ſee 
him chewing aſhes, groveling in the duſt, and loaden 
with ſupernumerary pains and torments. On the 
contrary, our two firſt parents are comforted by 
dreams and viſions, cheered with promiſes of ſalva- 
tion, and in a manner raiſed to a greater happineſs 
than that which they had forfeited, In ſhort, Satan 
is repreſented miſerable in the height of his triumphs, 
and Adam triumphant in the height of _— 

Milton's poem ends very nobly. The laſt ſpeeches 
of Adam and the archangel are full of moral and in- 
ſtructive ſentiments. The fleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the effects it had in quieting the diforders of her 
mind, produces the ſame kind of conſolation in the 
reader, who cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech 
which is aſcribed to the mother of mankind, without 
a ſecret pleaſure and fatisfation, * 200 


+ Whence thou return'ſt, and whither went'ſt, 
«© know; | | 
For God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe ; 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good 
© Prefaging, fince with ſorrow and heart's diſtreſs 
Wearied I fell aſleep. But now lead on; : 
| a « Ig 
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m In me is no delay: with thee to 


_ «Ts to ſtay here; without thee here to ſtay, 
Is to go hence unwilling : thou to me 
« Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 
„Who for my wilful crime art baniſh'd hence, 
. + This farther conſolation yet ſecure 
„ carry hence; though a al by me is loſt, 
Such favour 1 unworthy am vouchſaf a, 
« By me the promis'd ſed Rial] all reſtore.” - 


The following lines, which dad the poem, "Y 
in a moſt glorious blaze of poetical images and ex- 
preſſions. 

Heliodorus in his Zthiopics acquaints us, that the 
motion of the Gods differs from that of mortals ; as 
the former do not ſtir their feet, nor proceed ſtep by 
ſtep, but flide over the ſurface of the earth by an 
uniform ſwimming of the whole — The reader 


may obſerve with how poetical a deſcription Milton 


has attributed the ſame kind of motion to the TED | 
who were to take poſſeſſion of Paradiſe. 


So ſpake our mother Eve; and Adin Sie 7 
Well pleas'd, but anſwer'd not: for now too nigh 
© Th' archangel ſtood ; and from the other hill 
Jo their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
66 Gliding meteorous, as evening 
« Ris'n from a river o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rer's heel, 
_ « Homeward returning. High in front advanc's, 
The brandiſh'd ſword of God before them blazd 


Fierce as a COmet— 


The author helped his invention in the following 
paſſage, by reſſecting on the behaviour of the angel, 
who, in holy writ, has the conduct of Lot and his 
family. The circumſtances drawn from that relation 
are very gracefully made uſe of on this occafion. 


© Tn 
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In either hand the haſt'ning angel caught 
„Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eaſtern gate 
« Led them direct; and down the cliff as faſt 
To the ſubjected plain; then diſappear d, 


They looking back, &c.“ 


The ſcene which our firſt parents are ſurpriſed 
with, upon their looking back on Paradiſe, wonder. 
fully ſtrikes the reader's imagination, as nothing can 
be more natural than the tears they ſhed on that oc- 


© They looking back, all th* eaſtern fide beheld 
« Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat, ö 
« Way'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and firy arms: 
o 674 ENG tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them 

40 oon 

„ The world was all hefore them, where to chooſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide,” 


If I might preſume to offer at the ſmalleſt altera- 
tion in this divine work, I ſhould think the poem 
would end better with the paſſage here quoted, than 

with the two verſes which follow: 


They hand in hand, with wand 3133 
„Through; Eden took their ſolitary way.“ 


Theſe two verſes, though they bave their beauty, 
fall very much below the foregoing paſlage, and re- 
new in the mind of the reader that anguiſh which 
was pretty well laid by that conſideration. 


* The world was all before them where to chooſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide.“ 


The number of Books in Paradiſe Loſt is equal to 


thoſe of the Aineid. Our author in his feſt edition 


had divided his poem into ten books, but afterwards 


* ** 9 
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broke the ſeventh and eleventh each of them into two 
different books, by the help of ſome ſmall additions. 
This ſecond diviſion was made with great judgment, 
as any one may ſee who will be at the pains of ex- 
amining it. It was not done for the ſake of ſuch a 
chimencal beauty as that of reſembling Virgil in this 
particular, but for the more-juſt and regular diſpoſi- 
tion of this great work. 

Thoſe who have read Boſſu, and many of the erĩ · 
ties who have written fince his time, will not pardon 
me if I do not find out the particular moral which is 
inculcated in Paradiſe Loſt. Though I can by no 
means think with the laſt mentioned French author, 
that an epic writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain 
moral as the ground-work and foundation of his 
poem, and afterwards finds out a ſtory to it; I am, 
however, of opinion, that no juſt heroic poem ever 
was or can be made, from whence one great moral 
may not be deduced. That which reigns in Milton 
is the moſt univerſal and moſt uſeful that can be 
imagined. It is in ſhort this: That obedience to the 
will of God makes men happy ; and that diſobedience 
makes them miſerable, 'This 15 viſibly the moral of 
the principal fable, which turns upon Adam and Eve, 
who continued in Paradiſe while they kept the com- 
mand that was given them, and were driven out of it 
as ſoon as they had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe 
the moral of the principal epiſode, which' ſhews us 
how an innumerable multitude of angels fell from 
their diſobedience. Befides this great moral, which 
may be looked upon as the ſoul of the fable, there 
are an infinity of under-morals which are to be drawn 
from the ſeveral parts of the poem, and which makes 
this work more uſeful and inſtructive wy any other 
poem in any language. 

Thoſe who have criticiſed on the Odyſſey, the Thad, 
and Eneid, have taken a great deal of pains to fix 
the number of months and days contained in the 
action of each of thoſe poems, If any one thinks it 
worth his while to examine. 6— 5» 
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he will find that from Adam's firſt appearance 1n the 
fourth book, to his expulſion from Paradiſe in the 
twelfth, the author reckons ten days. As for that 
part of the action which is deſcribed in the three firſt 
books, as it does not paſs within the regions of na- 
ture, 1 have before obſerved that it is not ſubject to 
any calculations of time. 

I have now finiſhed my obſervations on a work 
which does an honour to the Engliſh nation. I have 
taken a general view of it under theſe four heads; the 
fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage ;. and made each of them the ſubje& of a par- 
ticular paper. I have in the next place ſpoken of the 
cenſures which our author may incur under each of 
theſe heads, which I have confined to. two papers, 
though I might have enlarged the number if I had 
been diſpoſed to dwell on ſo ungrateful a ſubject. I 
believe, however, that the ſevereſt reader will not find 
any little fault in heroic poetry which this author 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of thoſe 
heads among which I have diſtributed? his ſeveral 
blemiſhes, After having thus treated at large of 
Paradiſe Loſt, I could not think it ſufficient to have 
celebrated this poem in the whole, without deſcend- 
ing to particulars, I have therefore beſtowed a paper 
upon each book, and endeavoured not only to prove 
that the poem is beautiful in general, but to point 


out its particular beauties, and to determine wherein 


they conſiſt. I have endeavoured. to ſhew how ſome 
ges are beautiful by being ſublime, others by 
being ſoft, others by being natural; which of them 
are recommended by the paſſion, which by the moral, 
which by the ſentiment, and which by the expreſ- 
ſion. I have likewiſe endeavoured to ſnew how the 
genius of the poet ſhines by a happy invention, a 
diſtant alluſion, or a judicious imitation ; how he has 
copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raiſes his 
own imaginations by the uſe which he has made of 
ſeveral poetical paſſages in Scripture. I might have 


inſerted alſo ſeveral paſſages in Taſſo, which our au- 
thor 
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wor has imitated : But as I do not look upon Taſſo 
to be a ſufficient voucher, I would not perplex my 
reader with ſuch quotations as might do more honour 
to the Italian than the Engliſh poet. In ſhort, I have 


| endeavoured to particularize thoſe innumerable Kinds 


of beauty, which it would be tedious to recapitulate, 
but which are eſſential to poetry, and which may 

be met with in the works of this great author. Had 

thought at my firſt engaging in this deſign that it 
would have led me to ſo great a length, I believe 

{ ſhould never have entered upon it: But the kind 

reception which it has met with among thoſe whoſe 

judgments I have a value for, as well as the uncom- 

mon demands which my bookſeller tells me have 

been made for theſe particular diſcourſes, give me no 

reaſon to repent of the pains I have been at in com- 

poling them, 


3 Tueſday, January 8, 1911-12 *. 


Eve rariſſima 5 | 
Simplicitasr— — 


Ovin. Ars Am. 1. __ 


Moſt rare-is now our old ſimplicity. 
DRYDEN, 


WAS this . ſurpriſed with a great knock - 
ing at the door, when my landlady's daughter 
came up to me and told me there was a. man below 
defired to ſpeak with me. Upon my aſking her who 
it was, he told me it was a very grave elderly per- 
ſon, but that ſhe did not know his name. I imme- 
diately went down to him, and found him to be the 
coachman of my worthy friend Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. He told me that his maſter came to town. laſt 
Vox. III. O night 
No. 269. 
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night, and would be glad to take a turn with me in 
Gray's-Inn walks. As I was wondering in myſelf 
what had brought Sir Roger to town, 'not having 
lately received any letter from him, he told me that 
his maſter was come up to get a fight of Prince 
Eugene, and he defired that I would immediately 
meet him, 

TI was not a little pleaſed with the curiofity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him ſay more than once in private diſ- 
courſe, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for ſo 
the knight always calls him) to be a greater man 
than Scanderbeg. 

I was no ſooner come into Gray's-Inn walks but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice 
or thrice to himſelf with great vigour ; for he loves 
to clear his pipes in good air (to make uſe of his own 
expreſſion), and is not a little pleaſed with any one 
who takes notice of the ſtrength which he ſtill exerts 
in his morning hems. 

I was touched with a ſecret joy at the ſight of the 
good old man, who, before he ſaw me, was engaged 
in converſation with a beggar-man that had aſked 
alms of him. I could hear my friend chide him for 
not finding out ſome work ; but at the ſame time 
ſaw him put his hand in his pocket, and give him 
ſixpence. 

Our ſalutations were very hearty on both ſides, 
conſiſting of many kind ſhakes of the hand, and ſe- 
veral affectionate looks which we caſt upon one ano- 
ther. After which the knight told me my good friend 
his chaplain was very well, and much at my ſervice; 
and that the Sunday before he had made a moſt in- 
comparable ſermon out of Dr. Barrow. I have left, 
fays he, all my affairs in his hands; and being willing 
to lay an obligation upon him, have depoſited with 
him thirty merks, to be diſtributed among his _ 
pariſhioners. | 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the ity 
fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand 

into 
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into his fob and preſented me in his name with a to- 
bacco- ſtopper, telling me that Will had been buſy all 
the beginning of the winter in turning great quanti- 
ties of them; and that he made a preſent of one to 
every gentleman in the country who has good prin- 
ciples, and ſmokes. He added, that poor Wall was 
at preſent under great tribulation ; for that Tom Touchy 
had taken the law of him for cutting ſome hazel ſticks 
out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country-ſeat, he informed me that 
Moll White was dead; and that about a month after 
her death the wind was ſo very high, that it blew 
down the end of one of his barns. But for my own 
part, ſays Sir Roger, I do not think that the old wo- 
man had any hand in it. 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diverſions 
which had paſſed in his houſe during the holidays ; 
for Sir Roger, after the laudible cuſtom of his an- 
ceſtors, always keeps open houſe at Chriſtmas. I 
learned from him that he had killed eight fat hogs 
for this ſeaſon ; that he had dealt about hig chines 
very hberally amongſt his neighbours; and that in 
particular he had ſent a ſtring of hogs puddings, with 
a pack of cards, to every poor family in the pariſh. I 
have often thought, ſays Sir Roger, it happens very 
well that Chriſtmas ſhould fall out in the middle of 
winter, It is the moſt dead uncomfortable time of 
the year, when the poor people would ſuffer very 
much from their poverty and cold, if they had not 
good cheer, warm fires, and Chriſtmas gambols to 
ſupport them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts at 
this ſeaſon, and to ſee the whole village merry in my 
great hall, I allow a double quantity of malt to my 
mall beer, and ſet it a- running for twelve days to 
every one that calls for it. I have always a piece of 
cold beef and a mince-pye on the table, and am won- 
derfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole 
evening 1n playing their innocent tricks, and ſmutting 
one another, Our friend Will Wunble is as merry 
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as any of them, and ſhews a thouſand roguith tricks 
upon theſe occaſions, 

I was very much delighted with the refl eQtion of 
my old friend, which carried fo much goodneſs 1n it. 
He then launched out into the praiſe of the late act 
of parliament for ſecuring the Church of England, 
and told me with great fatisfa&tion, that he believed 
it already began to take effect; for that a rigid diſ- 
ſenter who chanced to dine at his houſe on Chriſt mas 
day, had been obſerved to eat very plentifully of his 
plumb-pornidge. 

After having diſpatched all our country matters, 
Sir Roger made ſeveral inquiries concerning the club, 
and particularly of his old antagoniſt Sir Andrew 
Freeport. He aſked me with a kind of a ſmile, whe- 
ther Sir Andrew had not taken the: advantage of his 
abſence, to vent among them ſome of his republican 
doctrines; but ſoon after, gathering up his counten- 
ance into a more than ordinary ſeriouſneſs, Tell me 
truly, ſays he; don't you think Sir Andrew had a 
hand in the pope's proceſſion? but without giving 
me time to anſwer him, Well, well, ſays he, I know 
you are a wary man, and do not care to talk of public 
matters, 

The knight then aſked me, If I had ſeen prince 
Eugenio, and made me promiſe to get him a ſtand 
in ſome convenient place, where he might have a full 
fight of that extraordinary man, whoſe preſence does 
ſo much honour to the Britiſh nation. He dwelt very 
long on the praiſes of this great general; and I found 
that ſince I was with him in the country, he had 
drawn many obſervations'together out of his reading 
in Baker's chronicle, and other authors, who always 
lie in his hall-window, which very much redound 
to the honour of this prince. 

Having paſſed away the greateſt part of the morn- 
ing in hearing the knight's refle&ions, which were 
partly private and partly political, he aſked me if 1 
would imoke a pipe with him over a diſh of coffec 
at Squire's? As I love the old man, I take delight 
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in complying with every thing that is agreeahle to 
him, and accordingly waited on him to the coffee- 
houſe, where his venerable figure drew upon us the 
eyes of the whole room. He had no ſooner ſeated 
himſelf at the upper end of the high table, but he 
called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a diſh of 
coffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, with fuch 
an air of cheerfulneſs and good-humour, that all the 
boys in the coffee-room (who ſeemed to take pleaſure 
in ſerving him) were at once employed on his ſeve- 
ral errands ; inſomuch that nobody elſe could come 
at a diſh of tea, until the knight had got all his con- 
veniencies about him. ö 


—— — — 
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Mille trahens varios adverſo 2 coloret, | 
Vir. Zn. iv. 701. 


rince Drawing a thouſand colours from the light; 

ſtand . DRYDEN. | 
A full | 
does [| RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters 
very of my correſpondents; firſt, as they ſhew me 1 
found which of my Papers are moſt acceptable to them; and | 
> had in the next place, as they furniſh me with materials for 
ading new ſpeculations. Sometimes indeed I donot make uſe | 
ways of the letter itſelf, but form the hints of it into plans N 
lound of my own invention; ſometimes ] take the liberty 


to change the language or thought into my own way l 
norn- of ſpeaking and thinking, and always (if it can be f 
were done without prejudice to the ſenſe) omit the many 
> if | compliments and applauſes which are uſually beſtow- 


coffec ed upon me. 
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Befides the two advantages above mentioned which 
I receive from the letters that are ſent me, they give 
me an opportunity of lengthening out my Paper by 
ilful management of the ſubſcribing part at the 
end of them, which perhaps does not a little conduce 
to the eaſe both of myſelf and reader. 
Some will have it, that I often write to myſelf, 
and am the only punctual correſpondeat I have. This 
objeQtion would indeed be material, were the letters 
I communicate to the public ſtuffed with my own 
commendations; and if inſtead of endeavouring to 
divert or inſtru& my readers, I admired in them the 
beauty of my own performances. But I ſhall leave 
theſe wiſe conjecturers to their own imaginations, 
and produce the three following letters for the enter- 
tainment of the day. 


« SIR, 
« F WAS laſt Thurſday in an aſſembly of ladies, 
46 where there were thirteen different coloured 


. * hoods. Your Spectator of that day lying upon 
the table, they ordered me to read it to them, which 
I did with a very clear voice, until I came to the 
Greek verſe at the end of it. I muſt confeſs I was 
4 a little ſtartled at its popping upon me ſo unexpect- 
* edly. However, I covered my confuſion as well as 
« I could, and after having mnttered two or three 
* hard words to myſelf, laughed heartily, and cryed, 
A very good jeſt faith. The ladies defired me to 
explain it to them; but I begged their pardon for 
that, and told them, that if it had been proper for 
them to hear, they might be ſure the author would 
«© not have wrapped it up in Greek. I then let drop 
« ſeveral expreſſions, as if there was ſomething in it 
„ that was not fit to be ſpoken before a company of 
ladies. Upon which the matron of the aſſembly, 
« who was dreſſed in a cherry-coloured hood, com- 
„ mended the diſcretion of the writer for having 
„ thrown his filthy thoughts into Greek, which was 
« likely to corrupt but few of his readers. At the 
* ſame time ſhe declared herſelf very well * 

that 
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« that he had not given a deciſive opinion upon the 
« new-faſdioned hoods ; for to tell you truly, ſays ſhe, 
„J was afraid he would have made us aſhamed to 
« ſhew our heads. Now, Sir, you muſt know, fince 
« this unlucky accident happened to me in a com- 
« pany of ladies, among whom I paſſed for a moſt 
« 1ngenious man, I have conſulted one who is well 
« yerſed in the Greek language, and he aſſures me 
upon his word, that your late quotation means no 
more than that Manners and not dreſs are the or- 
« ments of a woman.“ If this comes to the know- 
« ledge of my female admirers, I ſhall be very hard 
put to it to bring myſelf off handſomely. In the 
„mean while, I give you this account, that you may 
take care hereafter not to betray any of your well. 
« wiſhers into the like inconveniencies. It is in the 
number of theſe that I beg leave to ſubſeribe my- 
oe 
ſelf, 
« Tom Txeeit.” 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« OUR readers are ſo well pleaſed with your 
1 character of Sir Roger de Coverley, that there 
appeared a ſenſible joy in every coffee-houſe upon 
hearing the old knight was come to town. I am 
« now with a knot of his admirers, who make it 
their joint requeſt to you, that you would give us 
public notice of the window or balcony where the 
knight intends to make his appearance. He has 
already given great ſatisfaQtion to ſeveral who have 
+* ſeen him at Squire's coffee-houſe. If you think 
fit to place your ſhort face at Sir Roger's left el- 
bow, we ſhall take the hint, and gratefully ac- 
* knowledge ſo great a favour. 
J am, Sin, f , 
* Your moſt devoted humble Servant, 
C. D.“ 


46 SIR, 
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«© SIR, 
NOWING that you are very inquiſitive after 
every thing that 1s curious in nature, I will 
wait on you if you pleaſe in the duſk of the even- 
ing, with my ſow upon my back, which I carry 
about with me in a box, as only conſiſting of a 
man, a woman, and an horſe. The two firſt are 
married; in which ſtate the little cavalier has ſo 


well acquitted himſelf, that his lady is with child. 


The big-bellied woman, and her huſband, with 
their whimſical palfry, are fo very light, that when 
they are put together into a fcale, an ordinary man 
may weigh down the whole family. The little 
man 1s a bully in his nature ; but when he grows 
choleric, I confine him to his box until his wrath 
is over; by which means I have hitherto prevent- 
ed him from doing miſchief, His horſe is likewiſe 
very vicious ; for which reaſon I am forced to tic 
him cloſe to his manger with a packthread. The 
woman is a coquette. She ſtruts as much as it is 
poſſible for a lady of two feet high, and would 
ruin me in ſilks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown 


and petticoat. She told me the other day, that ſhe 


heard the ladies wore coloured hoods, and ordered 
me to get her one of the fineſt blue. I am forced 
to comply with her demands whilſt ſhe is in her 
preſent condition, being very willing to have more 
of the ſame breed. I do not know what ſhe may 
produce me; but provided it be a fbeoww, I ſhall be 
very well ſatisſied. Such novelties ſhould not, I 
think, be concealed from the Britiſh Spectator; 
for which reaſon I hope you will excuſe this pre- 
ſumption in 
© Your moſt dutiful, and obedient, 
and moſt humble Servant, 
8. T. 
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Tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile — 
| 5 Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 300. 


A head no Helebore can cure. 
WAS yeſterday in an aſſembly of vir- 


tuoſos, where one of them produced many cu- 
rious obſervations which he had lately made in the 
anatomy of an human body. Another of the com- 
pany communicated to us ſeveral wonderful diſcove- 
ries which he had alſo made on the ſame ſubject by 
the help of uy fine glaſſes. This gave birth to a 
great variety of uncommon remarks, and furniſhed. 
diſcourſe for the remaining part of the day. 

The different opinions which were ſtarted on this 
occaſion, preſented to my imagination fo many new 
ideas, that by mixing with thoſe which were already 
there, they employed my fancy all the laſt night, 
and compoſed a very wild and extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the diſſection of a 
Beau's head and of a Coquette's heart, which were 
both of them laid on a table before us. An imagi- 
nary operator opened the firſt with a great deal of 
nicety, which, upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, 
appeared hke the head of another man ; but upon 
applying our glaſſes to it, we made a very odd diſ- 
covery, namely, that what we looked upon as brains, 
were not ſuch in reality, but an heap of ps Þ ma- 
terials wound up in that ſhape and texture, and pack- 
ed together with wonderful art in the ſeveral cavities 


of the 'ſknll. For, as Homer tells us that the blood We: 


of the goats is not real blood, but only ſomething 
like it: fo we found that the brain of a Beau is not- 
2 real brain, but only ſomething like it. NOW 
Vo. III, Mr The 
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The pineal gland, which many of our modern 
philoſophers ſuppoſe to be the ſeat of the ſoul, ſmelt 
very ſtrong of ellence and orange-flower water, and 


was encompaſled with a kind of horny ſubſtance, cut 


into a thouſand little faces or mirrours, which were 
imperceptible to the naked eye, inſomuch that the 
ſoul, if there had been any here, muſt have been al- 
ways taken up in contemplating her own beauties. 

We obſerved a large antrum or cavity in the ſin- 
ciput, that was filled with ribbons, lace, and em- 
broidery, wrought together in a moſt curious piece 
of network ; the parts of which were likewiſe im- 
perceptible to the naked eye. Another of theſe an- 
trums or cavities was ſtuffed with inviſible billet- 
doux, love-letters, prieked dances, and other trum- 
pery of the ſame nature. In another we found a kind 
of powder, which ſet the whole company a-ſneezing, 
and by the ſcent diſcovered itſelf to be, right Spanith 
The ſeveral other cells were ſtored with commodities 
of the ſame kind, of which it would be tedious to 
give the reader an exact inventory, 

There was a large cavity on each fide of the head, 
which I muſt not omit. That on the right fide was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falſehoods, vows, 
promiſes, and proteſtations ; that on the left with 
oaths and imprecations. There iſſued out a duct from 
each of theſe cells, which ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and paſſed for- 
ward in one common duct to the tip of it. We diſ- 
covered ſeveral little roads or canals running from 
the ear into the brain, and took particular care to 
trace them out through their ſeveral paſſages. One 
of them extended itſelf to a bundle of ſonnets and 
little muſical inſtruments. Others ended in ſeveral 
© bladders which were filled either with wind or froth. 
But the large canal entered into a great cavity of the 
ſkull, from whence there went another canal into the 
tongue. This great cavity was filled with a kind of 
ſpungy ſubſtance, which the French anatomiſts call 
galamatias, and the Engliſh nonſenſe, 
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The ſkins of the forehead were extremely tough 
and thick, and, what very much ſurpriſed us, had 


ad not in them any ſingle blood-veſſel that we were able 
ut to diſcover, either with or without our glafſes; from 
Te whence we concluded, that the party, when alive, 
he muſt have been entirely deprived of the faculty of 
al- bluſhing, 

5 The os cribriforme was exceedingly ſtuffed, and in 
in- ſome places damaged with ſnuff, We could not but 
m- take notice in particular of that ſmall muſcle which 


is not often diſcovered in diſſections, and draws the 
noſe upwards, when it expreſſes the contempt which 
the owner of it has upon ſeeing any thing he does 
not like, or hearing any thing he does not under- 
am- ſtand, I need not tell my learned reader, this is that 
ind muſcle which performs the motion fo often mention- 
ing, ed by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's 
12 cocking his noſe, or playing the rhinoceros. 


ities We did not find any thing very remarkable in the 
18 to eye, ſaving only that the miſculi amatorii, or as we 

may tranſlate it into Engliſh, the ogling muſcles, were 
iead, very much worn and decayed with ute ; whereas on 
was the contrary, the elevator, or the muſcle which turns 


ows, the eye towards heaven, did not appear to have been 
with uſed at all. 
from [ have only mentioned in this diſſection fuch new 
f the diſcoveries as we were able to make, and have not 
for- taken any notice of thoſe parts which are to be met 
e diſ- with in common heads. As for the ſkull, the face, 
and indeed the whole outward ſhape and figure of the 
head, we could not diſcover any difference from 
what we obſerve in the heads of other men. We 
were informed, that the perſon to whom this head 
belonged, had paſſed for a man above five and thirty 
years; during which time he eat and drank like 
other people, dreſſed well, talked loud, laughed fre- 
quently, and on particular occaſions had acquitted 
nimſelf tolerably at a ball or an aſſembly ; z to which 
one of the company added, that a certain Knot of 
adies took him for a wit. He was cut off in he 
72 . flower 
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flower of his age by the blow of a paring-ſhovel, 
having been ſurpriſed by an eminent citizen, as he 
was tendering ſome civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head with 
all its apartments, and its ſeveral kinds of furniture, 
we put up the brain, ſuch as it was, into its-proper 
place, and laid it afide under a broad piece of ſcarlet 
cloth, in order to be prepared, and kept in a great re- 
poſitory of diſſections; our operator telling us that 
the preparation would not be ſo difficult as that of 
another brain, for that he had obſerved ſeveral of 
the little pipes and tubes which ran through the brain 
were already filled with a kind of mercurial ſub- 
ſtance, which he looked upon to be true quick-ſilver. 

He applied himſelf in the next place to'the co- 
quette's heart, which he likewiſe laid open with 
great dexterity, There occurred to us many parti- 
cularities in this diſſection; but being unwilling to 
burden my reader's memory too much, I ſhall re- 
ſerve this ſubject for the ſpeculation of another day. 


Tueſday, January 22, 1711-12 *. 


Peftoribus inhians, ſpirantia conſulit exta. 
VirG. Zn, iv. 64. 


Anxious, the reeking entrails he conſults, 


Hinton x already given an account of the dif- 
ſection of a Beau's head, with-the ſeveral diſ- 
coveries made on that occaſion ; I ſhall here, accord- 
ing to my promiſe, enter upon che diſſection of : 
Coquette's heart, and communicate to the public ſuch 
particularities as we obſerved in that curious piece 
of anatomy. 

I ſhould perhaps have waved this undertaking, had 
not I been put in mind of my promiſe by ſeveral of 
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my unknown correſpondents, who are very importu- 
nate with me to make an example of the coquette, 
as I have already done of the beau, It is therefore 
in compliance with the requeſt of friends, that I have 
looked over the minutes of my former, dream, in or- 
der to give the public an exact relation of it, which 
I ſhall enter upon without farther preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this viſionary 
diſſection, told us, that there was nothing in his art 
more difficult than to lay open the heart of a co- 
quette, by reaſon of the many labyrinths and receſſes 
which are to be found in it, and which do not ap- 
pear in the heart of any other animal. 

He defired us firſt of all to obſerve the pericordium, 
or outward caſe of the heart, which we did very at- 
tentively; and by the help of our glaſſes diſcerned 
in it millions of little ſcars, which ſeemed to have 
been occaſioned by the points of innumerable darts 
and arrows, that from time to time had glanced upon 
the outward coat ; though we could not diſcover the 
ſmalleſt orifice, by which any of them had entered 
and pierced the inward ſubſtance. 

Every ſmatterer in anatomy knows that this peri- 
cordium, or caſe of the heart, contains in it a thin 
reddiſh liquor, ſuppoſed to be bred from the vapours 
which exhale out of the heart, and, being ſtopt here, 
are condenſed into this watry ſubſtance. Upon'ex- 
amining this liquor, we found that it had in it all 
the qualities of that ſpirit which is made uſe of in 
the thermometer to ſhew the change of weather. 

Nor muſt Ihere omit an experiment one of the 
company aſſured us he himſelf had made with this 
liquor, which he found in great quantity about the 
heart of a coquette whom he had formerly diſſected. 
He affirmed to us, that he had actually incloſed it in 
2 ſmall tube made after the manner of a weather- 
glaſs ; but that inſtead of. acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmoſphere, it ſhewed him the qua- 
lities of thoſe perſons who entered the room where 
it ſtood, He affirmed' alſo, that it roſe at the ap- 
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proach of a plume of feathers, an embroidered coat, 
or a pair of fringed gloves; and that it fell as ſoon 
as an ill-ſhaped periwig, a clumſy pair of ſhoes, or 
an unfaſhionable coat came into his houſe. Nay, he 
proceeded ſo far as to aſſure us, that upon his laugh- 
ing aloud when he ſtood by it, the liquor mounted 
very ſenſibly, and immediately ſunk again upon his 
looking ſerious. In ſhort, he told us, that he knew 
very well by this invention whenever he had a man 
of ſenſe, or a coxcomb in his room. 

Having cleared away the pericordium, or the caſe, 
and liquor above mentioned, we came to the heart 
itſelf. The outward ſurface of it was extremely flip- 
pery, and the mucro, or point, ſo very cold withal, 
that upon endeavouring to take hold of it, it glided 
through the fingers like a ſmooth piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twiſted in a more in- 
tricate and perplexed manner than they are uſually 
found in other hearts; inſomuch that the whole heart 
was wound up together in a Gordian knot, and muſt 
have had very irregular and unequal motions, whilſt 
it was employed in its vital function. 

One thing we thought very obſervable, namely, 
that upon examining all the veſſels that came into it 
or iſſued out of 1 it, we could not diſcover any com- 
munication that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but take notice likewiſe, that ſeve- 
ral of thoſe little nerves in the heart which are af- 
feed by the ſentiments of love, hatred and other 
paſſions, did not deſcend to this before us from the 
brain, but from the muſcles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it 
to be extremely light, and conſequently very hollow, 
which I did not wonder at, when, upon looking into 
the inſide of it, I ſaw multitudes of cells and cavi- 
ties running one within another, as our hiſtorians 
deſcribe the apartments of Roſamond's bower. Se- 
veral of theſe little hollows were ſtuffed with innu- 
merable ſorts of trifles, which I ſhall forbear giving 


any particylar account of, and ſhall therefore only 
take 
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nke notice of what lay firſt and uppermoſt, which, 


upon our unfolding it, and applying our microſcopes 
to it, appeared to be a flame-coloured hood. 


We were informed that the lady of this heart, when 


living, received the addreſſes of ſeveral who made love 
to her, and did not only grve each of them encourage- 
ment, but made every one ſhe converſed with be- 
lieve that ſhe regarded him with an eye of kindneſs ; 
for which reaſon, we expected to have ſeen the im- 
preſſion of multitudes of faces among the. ſeveral 
plaits and foldings of the heart; but to our great 
ſurpriſe not a ſingle print of this nature diſcovered 


itſelf until we came into the very core and centre of it. 


We there obſerved a little figure, which, upon apply- 
ing our glaſſes to it, appeared dreſſed in a very fantaſtic 


manner. The more I looked upon it, the more 1 


thought I had ſeen the face before, but could not 
poſſibly recollect either the place or time; when, at 
length, one of the company, who had examined this 
figure more nicely than the reſt, ſhewed us plainly 
by the make of its face, and the ſeveral turns of its 
features, that the little idol which was thus lodged 
in the yery middle of the heart, was the deceaſed beau 
whoſe head I gave ſome account of in my laſt Tueſ- 
day's Paper. 


As ſoon as we had finiſhed our diſſection, we re- | 


ſolved to make an experiment of the heart, not being 
able to determine among ourſelves the nature of its 
ſubſtance, which differed in ſo many particulars from 
that of the heart in other females. Accordingly we 
laid it into a pan of burning coals, when we obſerved 
in it a certain ſalamandrine quality, that made it ca- 
pable of living in the midſt of fire and flame, without 
being conſumed, or ſo much as finged. 

As we were admiring this ſtrange phænomenon, 


* 
1 


and ſtanding round the heart in a circle, it gave a 


moſt prodigious ſigh or rather crack, and diſperſed 
all at once in ſmoke and vapour. This Gy 
noiſe, which methought was louder. than the burſt 
of a cannon, produced ſuch a violent ſhake in my 


brain, 
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| brain, that it diſſipated the fumes of ſleep, and left 
me in an inſtant broad awake. | | 
r.....—..;ꝝ é5—— ̃̃̃ 
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Menand. 


Dear native land, how do the good and wiſe 
Thy happy clime and countleſs bleſſings prize! 


LOOK upon it as a peculiar happineſs, that were 

I to chooſe of what religion I would be, and under 
what government I would live, I ſhould moſt cer- 
tainly give the preference to that form of religion 
and government which is eſtabliſhed in my own 
country. In this point I think I am determined by 


_ - reaſon and conviction; but if I ſhall be told that I 


am acted by prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt pre- 
judice; it is a prejudice that ariſes from the love of 
my country, and therefore ſuch an one as I will al- 
ways indulge. I have in ſeveral Papers endeavoured 
to expreſs my duty and eſteem” for the church of 
England, and defign this as an eſſay upon the civil 
of our conſtitution, having often entertained my- 
felf with refle&ions on this ſubject, which I have not 
met with in other writers. | | 
That form of government appears to me the moſt 
reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to the equality 
that we find in human nature, provided it be conſiſtent 
with public peace and tranquillity. This is what may 
properly be called liberty, which exempts one man 
from ſubjection to another ſo far as the order and 
economy of government will permit. | 
Liberty ſhould reach every individual of a people, 
as they all ſhare one common nature. If it only ſpreads 
among particular branches, there had better be none 
No. 28). | af 
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at all, fince ſuch a liberty only aggravates the miſ- 
fortune of thoſe who are deprived. of | it, by ſetting 
before them a diſagreeable ſubje& of compariſon. - 
This liberty is beſt preſerved where the legiſlative 
power is lodged in ſeveral perſons, eſpecially if thoſe 
perſons are of different ranks and intereſts; for where 
they are of the ſame rank, and conſequently have 
an intereſt to manage peculiar to that rank, it differs 
but little from a deſpotical government in a fingle 
perſon. -- But the ſecurity a people can have 
for their liberty, is when the legiſlative power is in 


che hands of perfons ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, that 


by providing for the particular intereſts of their ſe- 
veral ranks, they are providing for the whole body 
of the people; or in other words, when there is no 
part of the people 
with at leaſt one part of the legiſlators;  . 

If there be but one body of legiſlators, it is no 
better than a tyranny: If there are only two, there 
will want a caſting voice; and one of them muſt at 
length be ſwallowed up by diſputes and contentions 
that will neceſſarily ariſe between them. Four would 
have the ſame inconvenience as two; and a; greater 
number would cauſe too much confuſion. I could 
never read a paſſage in Polybius, and another in Ci- 
cero, to this purpoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure in 
applying it to the Engliſh conſtitution, which it fuits 
much better than the Roman. Both theſe great au- 
tlors give the pre-eminence to a mixt government, 
conſiſting of three branches, the regal, the noble, and 
the popular, They had doubtleſs in their thoughts 
the conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth, in which 
the conſul repreſented-the king, the ſenate the nobles, 
and the tribunes the people. This diviſion of the 
three powers in the Roman conſtitution was by no 
means ſo diſtin& and natural as it is in the Engliſh 
form of government. - Among ſeveral objections that 
might be made to it, I think the chief are thoſe that 
affect the conſular power, which had only the orna- 
ments without the force of the regal authority. Their 
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number had not a caſting voice in it ; for which rea- 
ſon, if one did not chance to be employed abroad 
while the other fat at home, the public buſineſs was 
ſometimes at a ſtand, while the- conſuls pulled two 
different ways in it. Beſides, I do not find that the 
conſuls had ever a negative voice in the paſſing of a 
law or. decree of ſenate; ſo that indeed they were 
rather the chief body of the nobility, or «the firſt 
miniſters of ſtate; than a diſtin branch of the ſove- 
reignty, in which none can be looked upon as a part, 
who are not a part of the legiſlature. Had the con- 
fuls been inveſted with the regal authority to as great 
a degree as our monarchs, there would never have 
been any occafions for a dictatorſhip, which had in 
it the power of all the three orders, and ended in the 
fubverſion of the whole conſtitation, © 

Such an hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which gives 
us a ſucceſſion'of abſolute princes, is to me an un- 
anſwerable argument againſt deſpotie power. Where 
the prince is a man of wiſdom and virtue, it is in- 
deed happy for his people that he is abſolute ; but 
fince in the common run of mankind, for one that is 
wife and good you ſind ten of à contrary character, 
it is very dangerous for a nation to ſtand to its chance, 
or to have its public happineſs or miſery depend on 
the virtues or vices of à ſiugle perſon, Look into 
the hiſtory I have mentioned, or into any ſeries of 
abſolute princes,” how many tyrants muſt you read 
through, before you come-to an emperor that is ſup- 
portable. But this is not all: An honeſt private man 
often grows cruel *and abandoned, when converted 
into an abſolute prince. Give a man power of do- 
ing what he pleaſes with impunity, you extinguiſh 
his fear, and conſequently overturn in him one of the 
great pillars of morality. This too we find confirm- 
ed by matter of fact. How many hopeful heirs ap- 
parent to grand empires, when in the poſſeſſion of 
them, have become ſuch monſters of luſt and cruelty 
as are a reproach to human nature, 
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Some tell us we ought to make our government on 
carth like that in heaven, which, ſay they, is alto- 
gether monarchical and unlimited; Was man like 
his Creator in goodneſs and juſtice, I ſhould be for 
following this great model; but where goodneſs and 
juſtice axe not eſſential to the ruler, I would by no 
means put myſelf into his hands, to be diſpoſed of 
according to his particular will and pleaſure. | 

It is odd to conſider the connection between deſpo- 
tic government and barharity, and how the m 
of one perſon more than man, makes the reſt leſs. 
Above nine parts of the world in ten are in the low- 
eſt ſtate of ſlavery, and conſequently ſunk in the moſt 
groſs and brutal ignorance. European ſlavery is in- 
deed a ſtate of liberty, if compared with that which 
prevails in the other three diviſions of the world; 
and therefore it is no wonder that thoſe Who grovel 
under it, have many tracks of light among them, 
of which the others are wholly deſtitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty ; G 
and where theſe abound, learning and all the liberal 
arts will immediately lift up their heads and flouriſh. 
As a man muſt have no ſlaviſh fears and apprehen- 
lions hanging upon his mind, who will indulge the 
flights of fancy or ſpeculation, and puſh his reſearches 
into all the abſtruſe corners of truth; ſo it is neceſ- 
lary for him to have about him a competency of all 
the conveniencies of life. 

The firſt thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himſelf with neceſſaries. This point will engroſs 
our thoughts until it be ſatisſted. If this is taken 
care of to our hands, we look out for pleaſures and 
amuſements; and among 8 great number of idle peo- 
ple, there will be many whoſe pleaſures will lie in 
reading and contemplation. Theſe are the two great 
ſources of knowledge; and as men grow wiſe they 
naturally love to communicate their diſcoveries; and 
others, ſeeing the happineſs of ſuch a learned lite, 
and improving by their converſation, emulate, imi- 
tate, and ſurpaſs one another, 2 a nation 1s filled 
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with races of wiſe and underſtanding perſons. Eaſc 
and plenty are therefore the great cheriſhers of know. 
ledge : and as moſt of the deſpotic governments of 
the world have neither of the, they are naturally 
over-run with ignorance and barbarity. In Europe 
indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral of its princes are ab- 
ſolute, there are men famous for knowledge and 
learning; but the reaſon is, becauſe the ſubjects are 
many of them rich and wealthy, the prince not think. 
ing fit to exert himſelf in his full tyranny like the 
princes of the eaſtern nations, leſt his fubſedts ſhould 
be invited to new-mould their conſtitution, having 
fo many proſpects of liberty within their view. But 
in all deſpotic governments, though a particular 
prince may favour arts and letters, there is a natural 
degeneracy of mankind ; as you may obſerve from 
Auguſtus's reign, how the — loſt themſelves 
dy degrees until they fell to an equality with the 
moſt barbarous nations that ſurrounded them. Look 
upon Greece under its free ſtates, and you would 
think the inhabitants lived in different chmates, and 
under different heavens from thoſe at preſent ; ſo dif- 
ferent are the geniuſes which are formed under Turk- 
uh ſlavery and Grecian liberty. 

Beſides poverty and want, there are other reaſons 
that debaſe the minds of men who live under ſlavery, 
though I look on this as the'principal. This natural 
tendency of deſpotic power to ignorance and barba- 
rity, though not inſiſted upon by others, is, I think, 
an unanſwerable argument againſt that form of go- 
vernment, as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the 
good of mankind, and the perfection of human na- 
ture, which ought to be the great ends of all civi 
inſtitutions. 
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Vite ſumma brevis em: nos vetat inchoare longam. 
Hon. 1. Od. iv. 15. 


Life's ſpan forbids us to extend our cares, 
And ſtreteh our hopes beyond our years. 
CREECH. 


PON taking my ſeat in a coffeehouſe, I often 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, 
when in the hotteſt ſeaſons of news, and at a time 
perhaps that the Dutch mail 1s juſt come in, they 
hear me aſk the coffeeman for his laſt week's bill of 
mortality, I find that I have been ſometimes taken 
on this occaſion for a pariſh ſexton, ſometimes for an 
undertaker, and ſometimes for a doQor of phyſic. 
In this, however, I am guided by the ſpirit of a phi- 
loſopher, as I take occation from hence to refle& up- 
on the regular increaſe and diminution of mankind, 
and conſider the ſeveral various ways through which 
we paſs from life to eternity. I am very well pleaſ- 
ed with theſe weekly admonitions, that bring into, 
my mind ſuch thoughts as ought to be the daily en- 
tertainment of every reaſonable creature; and can 
conſider with pleaſure to myſelf, by which of thoſe 
deliverances, or, as we commonly call them, diſ- 
tempers, I may poſſibly make my eſcape out of this 
world of ſorrows into that condition of exiſtence, 
wherein I hope to be happier than it is poſſible for 
me at preſent to conceive. 
But this is not all the uſe I make of the mor 
mentioned weekly paper. A bill of mortali 
my opinion an unanſwerable argument for a Provi- 


dence. How can we, without ſuppoſing ourſelves 
No. 289. under 
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under the conſtant care of a Supreme Being, give 
any poffible account for that nice proportion which 
we find in every great city between the deaths and 
births of its inhabitants, and between the number of 
males nnd that of females who are brought into the 
world? What elſe could adjuſt in fo exact a manner 
the recruits of every nation to its lofles, and divide 
theſe new ſupplies of people into ſuch equal bodies 
of both ſexes ? Chance could never hold the balance 
with ſo ſteady a hand. Were we not counted out by 
an intelligent ſuperviſor, we ſhould ſometimes be 
overcharged with multitudes, "and -at others waſte 
away into a deſert : we ſhould be ſometimes a populu: 
wirorum, as Florus elegantly expreſſes it, a generation 
of males, and at others a ſpecies of women. We may 
extend this conſideration to every ſpecies of living 
creatures, and confider the whole animal world as an 
huge army made up of innumerable corps, if I may 
uſe that term, whoſe quotas have been kept entire 
near five thouſand years, in ſo wonderful a manner, 
that there is not probably a ſingle ſpecies loſt during 


this long tract of time, Could we have general bills 


of mortality of every kind of animals, or particular 
ones of every ſpecies in each continent and iſland, I 
could almoſt ſay in every wood, marſh, or mountain, 
what aſtoniſhing inſtances would they be of that 
Providence whach watches over all its works? 

I have heard of a great man in the Romiſh church, 
who, upon reading thoſe words in the 5th chapter of 
Geneſis, * And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years, and he died; and 
« all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years, and he died; and all the days of Methuſe- 
&« lah were nine hundred and fixty-nine years, and 
« he died;“ immediately ſhut himfelf up in a con- 
vent, and retired from the world, as not thinking 
any thing in this life worth purſuing, which had not 
regard to another, 

The truth of it 1s, there is nothing in hiſtory 


whuch is ſo improving to the reader as thoſe accounts 
| which 
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which we meet with of the deaths of eminent per- 
ſons, and of their behaviour in that dreadful ſeaſon; 
I may alſo add, that there are no parts in hiſtory 
which affect and pleaſe the reader in ſo ſenſible a man- 
ner. The reaſon I take to be this ; becauſe there is no 
other ſingle, circumſtance in the ſtory of any perſon, + 
which can poſſibly be the caſe of every one who reads 
it. A battle or a triumph are conjunctures in which 
not one man in a million is likely to be engaged: 
But when we ſee a perſon at the point of death, we 
cannot forbear being attentive to every thing he ſays  » 
or does, becauſe we are ſure that ſome time or other 
we ſhall ourſelve$be in the ſame melancholy circum- 
ſtances. The general, the ſtateſman, or the philoſo- 
pher, are perhaps characters which we may never 
at in; but the dying man is one whom ſooner or 
later we ſhall certatnly reſemble. Imp 
It is perhaps for the ſame kind of reaſon, that few 
books written in Engliſh have been ſo much peruſed 
as Dr. Sherlock's diſcourſe upon death; though "at 
the ſame time I muſt own that he who has not per- 
uſed this excellent piece, has not perhaps read one 
of the ſtrongeſt perſuaſives to a religious life that 
ever was written in any language. * 
The confideration with whach I ſhall cloſe this 
eſſay upon death, is one of the moſt ancient and 
moſt beaten morals that has been recommended to 
mankind. But its being ſo very common and ſo 
r of univerſally received, though it takes away from it 
the grace of novelty, adds very much to the weight 
and of it, as it ſhews that it falls in with the general ſenſe 
of mankind. In ſhort, I would have every one con- 
uſe- fider that he is in this life nothing more than a paſ- 
and ſenger, and that he is not to ſet up his reſt here, but 
to keep an attentive eye upon that ſtate of being to 
which he approaches every moment, and which will 
not be for ever fixed and permanent. This fingle con- 
ſideration would be lu keln to extinguiſh the bitter- 
ory neſs of hatred, the thirſt of avarice, and the cruelt 
of ambition. k 
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I am very much pleaſed with the paſſage of Anti- 
phanes, a very ancient poet, who lived near an hun- 
dred years before Socrates, which repreſents the life 
of man under this view, as I have here tranſlated it 
word for word. Be not grieved,” ſays he, a- 
„ bove meaſure for thy deceaſed friends. They are 
not dead, but have only finiſhed that journey which 
it is neceſſary for every one of us to take. We 
*« ourſelves muſt go to that great place of reception 
„in which they are all of them aſſembled, and in 
« this general rendez vous of mankind live together 
in another ſtate of being.“ 

I think I have in a former Paper taken notice of 
thoſe beautiful metaphors in ſcripture, where life is 
termed a pilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs through it 
are all called ſtrangers, and ſojourners upon earth. J 
ſhall conclude this with a ſtory, which I have ſome- 


where read in the travels of Sir John Chardin. That 


gentleman, after having told us that the inns which 
receive the caravans in Perſia and the Eaſtern coun- 
tries are called by the name of caravanſaries, gives 
us a relation to the following purpoſe. 
A Derviſe travelling through Tartary, being ar- 
rived at the town of Balk, went into the king's pa- 
lace by miſtake, as thinking it to be a public inn, or 
caravanſary. Having looked about him for ſome 
time, he entered into a long gallery, where he laid 
down his wallet, and ſpread his carpet, in order to 
repoſe himſelf upon it, after the manner of the Eaſtern 
nations. He had not been long in this poſture before 
he was diſcovered by ſome of the guards, who aſked 
him what was his buſineſs in that place? The Der- 
viſe told them he intended to take up his night's lodg- 
ing in that caravanſary. The guards let him know, 
in a very angry manner, that the houſe he was in 
was not a caravanſary, but the king's palace. It 
happened that the King himſelf paſled through the 
gallery during this debate, and ſmiling at the miſtake 
of the Derviſe, aſked him how he could poſſibly be 
ſo dull as not to diſtinguiſh a palace from a caravan, 
ſary 
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ſary ? Sir, ſays the Derviſe, give me leave to aſk 
your Majeſty a queſtion or two. Who were the 
perſons that lodged in this houſe when it was firſt 
built? The king replied, His anceſtors. And who, 
ſays the Derviſe, was the laſt perſon that lodged here? 
The king replied, His father. And who is it, ſays 
the Derviſe, that lodges here at preſent? The king 
told him, that it was he himſelf, And who, ſays the 
Derviſe, will be here after you? The king anſwered, 
The young prince his ſon. * Ah, Sir, ſaid the Der- 
« viſe, a houſe that changes its inhabitants ſo often, 
and receives ſuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of gueſts, 


is not a palace but a caravanſary.“ 
OR W — —u—ͤ— 


Tueſday, February 5, 1712“. 


Nears yep whgerers ropepanyss t. 


Frac. Vet. Poet; 


The prudent ſtill have fortune on their fide. | 


HE famous Gracian, in his little book wherein 

he lays down maxims for a man's advancing 
himſelf at court, adviſes his reader to aſſociate him- 
{elf with the fortunate, and to ſhun the company of 
the unfortunate; which, notwithſtanding the baſenefs 
of the precept to an honeſt mind, may have ſome- 
ching uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their intereſt 
in the world. It is certain, a great part of what we 
call good or ill fortune riſes out of right or wrong 
meaſures and ſchemes of life. When I hear a man 
complain of his being unfortunate in all his under- 
akings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him for a very weak man 
in his affairs. In conformity with this way of think- 
ing, Cardinal Richlieu uſed to ſay that unfortunate 
and imprudent were but two words for the ſame 

Vor. III. R thing. 
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thing. As the cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both 
of prudence and good fortune, his famous antagoniſt 
the Count d'Olivarez was diſgraced at the court of 
Madrid, becauſe it was alleged againſt him that he 
had never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. This, 
ſays an eminent author, was indirectly accuſing bim 
of imprudence, 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for 
their general upon three accounts; as he was a man 
of courage, conduct, and good fortune. It was per- 
haps for the reaſon above mentioned, namely, that 
a ſeries of good fortune ſuppoſes a prudent manage. 
ment in the perſon whom it befals, that not only 
Sylla the dictator, but ſeveral of the Roman emper- 
ors, as is {till to be ſeen upon their medals, among 
their other titles, gave themſelves that of felix or 
fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem to have va- 
lued a man more for his good fortune than for 'any 
other quality, which I think 1s very natural for thoſe 
who have not a ſtrong belief of another world, For 
how can I conceive a man crowned with any diſtin- 
guiſhing bleſſings, that has not ſome extraordinary 
fund of merit and perfection in him, which lies open 
to the ſupreme eye, though perhaps it is not diſco- 
vered by my obſervation? What is the reaſon Ho- 
mer's and Virgil's heroes do not form a reſolution or 
ſtrike a blow without the conduct and direction of 
ſome deity? Doubtleſs, becauſe the poets eſteemed 
it the greateſt honour to be favoured by the gods, 
and thought the beſt way of praiſing a man was to 
recount thoſe favours which naturally implied an ex- 
traordinary merit in the perſon on whom they de- 

ſcended. > 
Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments a& very abſurdly if they form their 
opinions of a man's merit from his ſucceſſes. But 
certainly, if I thought the whole circle of our being 
was concluded between our births and deaths, I ſhould 
think a man's good fortune the meaſure and ſtandard 
of his real merit, ſince Providence would have no 
opportunity 


opportunity of rewarding his virtue and perſections 


but in the preſent life. A virtuous unbeliever, who. 


lies under the preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon to 
cry out, as they ſay Brutus did a little before his 
death: “O virtue, I have worſhipped thee as a ſub- 
« ſtantial good; but I find thou art an empty name.“ 


But to return to our firſt point. Though prudence 


does undoubtedly in a great meaſure produce our 
good or ill fortune in the world, it is certain there 
are many unforeſeen accidents and occurrences which 
very often pervert the fineſt ſchemes that can be laid 
by human wiſdom, + The race is not always to the 
ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong.” Nothing leſs 
than infinite wiſdom can have an abſolute command 
over fortune; the higheſt degree of it which man 
can poſſeſs, is by no means equal to fortuitous events, 
and to ſuch contingencies as may ariſe in the proſe- 
cution of our affairs. Nay, it very often happens, 
that prudence, which has always in it' a great mix- 
ture of caution, hinders a man from being ſo for- 
tunate as he might poſſibly have been without it. A 
perſon who only aims at what is likely to ſucceed, and 
tollows cloſely the dictates of human prudence, ne- 
ver meets with theſe great and -unfareſcen ſucceſſes 
which are often the effect of a ſanguine temper, or 
à more happy raſhneſs ; and this perhaps may be the 
reaſon, that, according to the common. obſery ation, 
fortune, like other females, delights rather in fa- 
ouring the young than the old, 

Upon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhort-lighted : a 
creature, and the accidents which may happen to 
tim ſo various, I cannot. but be of Dr. Tillotſon's 
opinion in another caſe, that were there any doubt of 
Providence, yet it certainly would be very deſirable 
there ſhould be ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, on whoſe direction we might rely in the 
conduct of human life. 

It is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to 
our own management, and not to eſteem ourſelves 
upon any bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of hea- 
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ven than the acquiſition of our own prudence. I am 
very well pleaſed with a medal which was ſtruck by 
Queen Ehzabeth a little after the defeat of the in- 
vincible armada, to perpetuate the memory of that 
extraordinary event, It is well known how the king 
of Spain, and others who were the enemies of that 
great princeſs, to derogate from her glory, aſcribed 
the ruin of their fleet rather to the violence of ſtorms 
and tempeſts than to the bravery of the Engliſh. 
Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of looking upon this as a 
diminution of her honour, valued herſelf upon ſuch 
a ſignal favour of Providence, and accordingly you 
ſee in the reverſe of the medal above mentioned, 
has repreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, and fall. 
ing foul upon one another, with that religious in- 
ſcription, Aflavit Deus, et diſſipantur. He blew 
„with his wind, and they were ſcattered.” 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, who: 
name I] cannot at preſent recolle&, and who had been 

--rt1cular favourite of fortune, that, upon recount- 
Alictories among his friends, he added at the 

| | teveral great actions, And in this fortune 

no ſhare.” After which it is obſerved in hil- 

„ that he never proſpered in any thing he under. 
ook. 

As arrogance and a conceitedneſs of our own abi- 
ities are very ſhocking and offenſive to men of ſenſe 
and virtue, we may be ſure they are highly diſplea- 
ſing to that Being who delights in an humble mind, 
and by ſeveral of his diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely 
te ſhew us that our own ſchemes or prudence have 
no ſhare in our advancements, 

Since on this ſubject I have already admitted ſeve- 
ral quotations which have occurred to my memory 
upon writtng this Paper, I will conclude it with : 
little Perfian fable. A drop of water fell out of : 
cloud into the ſea, and finding itſelf loſt in ſuch an 
immenſity of fluid matter, broke out into the fol- 
lowing reflection: Alas! What an inconfiderablc 
5+ creature am I in this prodigious ocean of waters 

| my 
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my exiſtence is of no concarn to the univerſe; 1 
am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am leſs than 
the leaſt of the works of God.” It ſo happened 
that an oyſter, which lay in the neighbourhood of 
this drop, chanced to gape and ſwallow it up in the 
midſt of this its humble ſoliloquy. The drop, fays 
the fable, lay a great while hardening in the hell, 
until by degrees it was ripened into a pearl, which 
falling into the hands of a diver, after a long ſeries 
of adventures, is at preſent that famous pearl which 
is fixed on the top of the Perſian diadem. 


— . — 
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Prodiga non ſentit pereuntem feemina cenſum : 

It velut exhaufta redivivus pullulet arca 

Nummus, et e plens ſemper tollatur acer vo, 

Non unquam reputat quanti ſibi gaudia conſlant. 
for. Sat. vi. 361. 


But womankind, that never knows a mean, 
Down to the dregs their ſinking fortunes drain: 
Hourly they give, and ſpend, and waſte, and wear, 
And think no pleaſure ean be bought too dear. 
DRYDEN. 
Mr SPECTATOR, 
66 | AM turned of my great climaQeric, and am 
1. naturally a man of a meek temper. About 
a dozen years ago I was married, for my fins, to 
* a young woman of a family, and of an high 
* ſpirit ; but could not bring her to cloſe with me, 
before I had entered into a treaty with her long. 
er than that of the grand alliance. Among other 
articles, it was therein ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould 
* have 400 l. a year for pin-morey, which I ob- 
liged myſelf to pay quarterly into the hands of 
one who acted as her plenipotentiary in that affair. 
No. 295. FE « I have 
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J have ever ſince religiouſly obſerved my part in 
this ſolemn agreement. Now, Sir, ſo it is that 
« the lady has had ſeveral children ſince I married 
© her; to which, if I ſhould credit our malicious 
“ neighbours, her pin-money has not a little contri- 
© buted. The education of theſe my children, who, 
* contrary to my expectation, are born to me every 
« year, ſtraitens me ſo much that I have begged 
their mother to free me from the obligation of the 
above mentioned pin- money, that it may go towards 
* making a proviſion for her family. This propo- 
fal makes her noble blood ſwell in her veins ; in- 
& ſomuch, that finding me a little tardy in her laſt 
« quarter's payment, ſhe threatens me every day to 
& arreſt me; and proceeds ſo far as to tell me, that 
« if I do not do her juſtice, I ſhall die in a jail. To 
« this the adds, when her paſſion will let her argue 
* calmly, that ſhe has ſeveral play-debts on her 
« hand, which muſt be diſcharged very ſuddenly, 
* and that ſhe cannot loſe her money as becomes a 
„ woman of her faſhion, if ſhe makes me any abate- 
„ ment in this article, I hope, Sir, you will take 
« an occaſion from hence to give your opinion upon 
« aſubje&t which you have not yet touched, and in- 
form us if there are any precedents for this uſage 
% among our anceſtors ; or whether you find any 
mention of pin-money in Grotius, Puffendorf, o 
„ any other of the civilians, $ 


“ I am ever the humbleſt of your admirers, 
** Jostan FREIE, Eſq,” 


As there is no man living who is a more profeſſed 
advocate for the fair-ſex than myſelf, ſo there is none 
that would be more unwilling to invade any of their 
ancient rights and privileges; but as the doctrine of 
pin-money is of a very late date, unknown to our 
great grandmothers, and not yet received by many 
of our modern ladies, I think it is for the intereſt of 
both ſexes to keep it from ſpreading. 

| 6 Mr. 
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80 Mr. Fribble may not perhaps be much miſtaken 
— where he intimates, that the ſupplying of 'a man's 
| wife with pin-money is furniſhing her with arms 
Ne againſt himſelf, and in a manner becoming acceſſary 
Fr to his own diſhonour. We may indeed generally 
- obſerve, that in proportion as a woman is more or 


leſs beautiful, and her huſband advanced in years, ſhe 
7 ſtands in need of a greater or leſs number of pins, 
1 and upon a treaty of marriage riſes or falls in her 


I know 


* demands accordingly, It muſt likewiſe be owned, 
A that high quality in a miſtreſs does very much in- 
' flame this article in the marriage-reckoning. 
3 But where the age and circumſtances of - both par- 
20 ties are pretty much upon a level, 1 cannot but think 
To the infiſting upon pin-money is very extraordinary; 

P and yet we find ſeveral matches broken off upon this 
zue very head. What would a foreigner, or one who 
der is a ſtranger to this practice, think of a lover that 
ly, forſakes his miſtreſs, becauſe he is not willing to 
hg keep her in pins? But what would he think of the 
_ miſtreſs, ſhould he be informed, that ſhe aſks five or 
ke fix hundred pounds a year for this uſe? Should a 
2 man unacquainted with our cuſtoms be told the ſums 
which are allowed in Great Britain under the title of 
age pin-money, what a prodigious conſumption of pins 
Sy would he think there was in this iſland? A pin 2 
8 day, ſays our frugal proverb, 1s a groat a year;“ ſo 
| that, according to this calculation, my friend Frib- 
„ ble's wife muſt every year make uſe of eight mil- 

5 lions fix hundred and forty thouſand new pins. 
q I am not ignorant that our Britiſh ladies allege | 

they comprehend under this general term ſeveral 14 

fled other convenieneies of life: I could therefore wiſh, f 
one for the honour of my country-women, that they had 1 
heir called it needle- money, which might have implied ſome. ' 
> of thing of good houſewifery, and not have given the I 
our malicious world occaſion to think, that dreſs and 1 
*. trifles have always the uppermoſt place in a woman's *F 
t o thoughts. 0 | 
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I know ſeveral of my fair readers urge in defence 
of this practice, that it is but a ry proviſion 
they make for themſelves in caſe their huſband proves 
a churl or a miſer ; ſo that they conſider this allow- 
ance as a kind of alimony, which they may lay their 
claim to without actually ſeparating from their huſ- 
bands. But with ſubmiſſion, I think a woman who 
will give up herſelf to a man in marriage where 
there is the leaſt room for ſuch an apprehenſion, and 
truſt her perſon to one whom ſhe will not rely on for 
the common neceſſaries of life, may very proper- 
ly be accuſed (in the phraſe of an homely proverb) 
of being **+ penny, wiſe and pound fooliſh,” + 

It is obſerved dT over cautious generals, that they 
never engage in a battle without ſecuring a retreat, 
in caſe the event ſhould not anſwer their expectations. 
On the other hand, the greateſt conquerors have burnt 
their ſhips, or broke down the bridges behind them, 
as being determined either to ſucceed or die in the 
engagement. In the ſame manner, I ſhould very much 
ſuſpect a woman who takes ſuch precautions for her 
retreat, and contrives methods how ſhe may live hap- 
pily without the affection of one to whom ſhe joins 
herſelf for life. Seperate purſes between man and 
wife are in my opinion as unnatural as ſeperate 
beds. A marriage cannot be happy, where the pleaſ- 
ures, inclinations and intereſts of both parties are 
not the ſame, There is no greater incitement to love 
in the mind of man than the ſenſe of a perſon's de- 
pending upon him for her eaſe and happineſs ; as a 
woman uſes all her endeavours to pleaſe the perſon 
whom ſhe looks upon as her honour, her comfort 
and her ſupport. ; | | 

For this reaſon, I am not very much ſurpriſed at 
the behaviour of a rough country ſquire, who, being 
not a little ſhocked at the proceeding of a young wi- 
dow that would not recede from her demands of pin- 
money, was ſo enraged at her mercenary temper, that 
he told her in great wrath, © As much as ſhe thought 


© him her flave, he would ſhew all the world he did 
66 not 
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not / care a pin for her.” Upon which he flew out 
of the room, and never ſaw her more. 

Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, ſays he was in- 
formed by one who had travelled through Perſia, that 
as he paſſed over a great tract of lands, and enquired 
what the name of the place was, they told him it 
was the © Queen's Girdle ;” to which he adds, that 
another wide field which lay by it, was called the 
„Queen's Veil ;” and that in the ſame manner there 
was a large portion of ground ſet aſide for every part 
of her majeſty's dreſs. Theſe lands might not im- 
properly be called the Queen of Perſia's pin-money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, who I dare ay 
never read this paſſage in Plato, told me ſome time 
ſince, that upon his courting the perverſe widow (of 
whom I have given an account in former papers) he 
had diſpoſed of an hundred acres in a diamond ring, 
which he would have preſented her with, had ſhe 
thought fit to accept it; and that upon her wedding- 
day ſhe ſhould have carried on her head fifty of the 
talleſt oaks upon his eſtate. He further informed 
me, that he would have given her a coal-pit to keep 
her in clean linen ; that he would have allowed her 
the profits of a windmill for her fans, and have pres 
ſented her once in three years with the ſhearing of 
his ſheep for her under petticoats. To which the 
knight always adds, that thou h he did not care for 
fine clothes himſelf, there ſhould not have been a wo- 
man in the country better dreſſed than my Lady Co- 
verley. Sir Roger perhaps may in this, as well 
as in many other of his devices, appear ſomething 
odd and fingular ; but if the humour of pin-money 
prevails, I think it would be very proper for every 
gentleman of an eſtate to mark out ſo many acres of 

it under the title of The Pins. 
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* 


Tueſday, February 12, 1711-12 *. 


Male venufinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, fi cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande ſupercilium, et numeros in dote trumphos : 
Tolle tuum, precor, Annibalem, victumque Syphacem 
In caflris ; et cum tota Carthagine migra. 


Juv. Sat. vi. 166. 


Some country girl, ſcarce to a curtſy bred, . 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed, ' 

If ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 

She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 

Away with all your Carthaginian ſtate ; 

Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait, 

Too bulky and too big to paſs my narrow gate. 
Durpxx. 


I is obſerved, that a man improves more by read- 

ing the ſtory of a perſon eminent for prudence 
and virtue, than by the fineſt rules and precepts of 
morality. In the ſame manner a repreſentation of 
thoſe calamities and misfortunes which a weak man 
ſuffers from wrong meaſures and ill-concerted ſchemes 
of life, is apt to make a deeper impreſſion upon our 
minds than the wiſeſt maxims and inſtructions that 
can be given us, for avoiding the like follies and in- 
diſcretions in our own private conduct. It is for this 
reaſon that I lay before my reader the following let- 
ter, and leave it with him to make his own uſe of it, 
without adding any reflections of my own upon the 
ſubject matter. 


| «Mr 
No. 299. 
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„% Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

66 AvinG carefully peruſed a letter ſent you by 
66 Jofiah Fribble, Eſq. with your ſubſequent 
« diſcourſe upon pin- money, I do preſume to trouble 
you with an account of my own caſe, which I 
« 1dbk upon to be no leſs deplorable than that of 
Squire Fribble. I am a perſon of no extraction, 
having begun the world with a ſmall parcel of 
« ruſty iron, and was for ſome years commonly 


m known by the name of Jack Anvil. I have 
naturally a very happy genius for getting money; 
6. inſomuch that by the age of five and twenty I had 


** ſcraped together four thouſand two hundred pounds 
* five ſhillings and a few odd pence. I then launch- 
* ed out into conſiderable buſineſs, and became a 
bold trader both by ſea and land, which in a few 
n. years raiſed me a very great fortune. For theſe 
my good ſervices I was knighted in the thirty-fifth 
year of my age, and lived with great dignity 
among my city neighbours by the name of Sir 
John Anvil. Being in my temper very ambitious, 
* I was now bent upon . a family; and I ac- 


read- © cordingly reſolved that my deſcendants ſhould have 
dence © 2 daſh of good blood in their veins. In order to 
pts of Wl chis I made love to the Lady Mary Oddly, an in- 
jon of WE digent young woman of quality. To cut ſhort 
man © the marriage treaty, I threw her a carte blanche, 
hemes as our newſpapers call it, defiring her to write up- 
n our on it her own terms. She was very conciſe in her 
s\ that demands, inſiſting only that the diſpoſal of my for- 
nd in- tune, and the regulation of my family ſhould be 


entirely in her hands. Her father and brothers 


ig let- appeared exceedingly averſe to this match, and 
of it, WI would not ſee me for ſome time; but at preſent 
n the are ſo well reconciled that they dine with me almoſt 


every day, and have borrowed confiderable ſums 

of me, which my Lady Mary very often twits me 

«Mr with when ſhe would ſhew me how kind her rela- 
tions are to me. She had no portion, as I told you 

8 2 “ before ; 
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« before; but what ſhe wanted in fortune, ſhe makes 
« up in ſpirit. She at firſt changed my name to Sir 
„ John Enville ; and at preſent writes herſelf Mary 
* Enville. I have had ſome children by her, whom 
« ſhe has chriſtened with the firnames of her fa- 
« mily, in order, as ſhe tells me, to wear out the 
% homelineſs of their parentage by the father's 
« fide. Our eldeſt ſon is the honourable Oddly En- 
„ville, Eſq. and our eldeſt daughter Harriet En- 
„ville. Upon her firſt coming into my family, ſhe 
+ turned off a parcel of very careful ſervants, who 
© had been long with me, and introduced in their 
« ſtead a couple of blackamoors, and three or four 
« very gentcel fellows in laced liveries, beſides her 


0 French-woman, who is perpetually making a noiſe | 


in the houſe in a language which nobody under. 
0 ſtands except my Lady Mary. She next ſet her- 
«+ ſelf to reform every room of my houſe, having 
„ glazed all my chimney-pieces with looking-glaſſes, 
and planted every corner with ſuch heaps of china, 
that I am obliged to move about my own houſe with 
the greateſt caution and cireumſpection, for fear of 
e hurting ſome of our brittle furniture. She makes 
an illumination once a week with wax candles in 


** 


one of the largeſt rooms, in order, as ſhe phraſes 


it, to ſee company. At which time ſhe always 
„ defires me to be abroad, or to confine myſelf to 
the cock-loft, that I may not diſgrace her among 
© her viſitants of quality. Her footmen, as I told 
+ you before, are ſuch beaus that I do not much 
care for aſking them queſtions; when I do, they 
„ anſwer me with a ſaucy frown, and ſay that every 
„ thing which I find fault with was done by Lady 
% Mary's order. She tells me, that ſhe intends they 
© ſhall wear ſwords with their next liveries, having 
lately obſerved the footmen of two or three per- 
&+ ſons of quality hanging behind the coach with 
* ſwords by their ſides. As ſoon as the firſt honey- 
© moon was over, I repreſented to her the unreaſon- 


© ableneſs of thoſe daily innovations which ſhe made 
66 in 


Lad 


** 
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« in my family: but ſhe told me, I was no longer 


* 


. 
«6 
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66 
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to conſider myſelf as Sir John Anvil, but as her 
huſband ; and added with a frown, that I did not 
ſeem to know who ſhe was. I was ſurpriſed to be 
treated thus, after ſuch familiarities as had paſſed 
between us. But ſhe has ſince given me to know, 
that whatever freedoms ſhe may ſometimes indulge 
me in, ſhe expects in general to be treated with the 
reſpect that is due to her birth and quality. Our 
children have been trained up from their infancy 
with ſo many accounts of their mother's family, 
that they know the ſtories of all the great men 
and women it has produced. Their mother tells 
them, that ſuch an one commanded in ſuch a ſea- 
engagement ; that their grandfather had a horſe ſhot 
under him at Edge-hill; that their uncle was at 
the ſiege of Buda; and that her mother danced in 
a ball at court with the Duke of Monmouth; 
with abundance of fiddle-faddle of the ſame na- 
ture. I was the other day a little out of coun- 
tenance at a queſtion of my little daughter Harriet, 
who aſked me with a great deal of innocence, why 
I never told them of the generals and admirals 
that had been in my family? As for my eldeſt 
ſon Oddly, he has been ſo ſpirited up by his mo- 
ther, that if he does not mend his manners, I ſhall 
go near to diſinherit him. He drew his ſword u 
on me before he was nine years old, and told me 
that he expected to be uſed like a gentleman. Up- 
on my offering to correct him for his inſolence, 
my Lady Mary ſtept in between us, and told me, 
that I ought to conſider there was ſome difference 
between his mother and mine. She is perpetually 
finding out the features of her own relations in 
every one of my children ; though, by the way, 
I have a little chubfaced boy as like me as he can 
ſtare, if I durſt ſay ſo. But what moſt angers me, 
when ſhe ſees me playing with any of them upon 
my knee, ſhe has begged me more than once to 
+ converſe 
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« converſe with the children as little as poſſible, that 
80 * may not learn any of my awkward tricks. 
+« You muſt further know, ſince I am opening my 
« heart to you, that ſhe thinks herſelf my ſuperior 
« in ſenſe as much as ſhe is in quality, and therefore 
* treats me like a plain well-meaning man who does 
; % not know the world. She diftates to me in my 
. * own buſineſs, ſets me right in point of trade, and 
« if I diſagree with her about any of my ſhips at 
„ ſea, wonders that I will diſpute with her, when I 
* know very well that her great grandfather was 
flag officer, | 
To complete my ſufferings, ſhe has teaſed me for 
t this quarter of a year laſt paſt to remove into one 
« of the ſquares at the other end of the town, pro- 
„ miſing for my encouragement that I ſhall have as 
«© good a cock-loft as any gentleman in the ſquare ; 
„to which the honourable Oddly Enville, Eſq. al- 
| « ways adds, like a jackanapes as he is, that he hopes 
| © it will be as near the court as poſſible, 
1 „In ſhort, Mr. SpeQator, I am ſo much out of 
| natural element, that to recover my old way of 
life, I would be content to begin the world again, 
„ and be plain Jack Anvil: but, alas! I am in for 
« life, and am bound to ſubſcribe myſelf, with great 
„ ſorrow of heart, 


' « Your humble ſervant, 


„ Jonx ENVILLE, Knt.” 


T1. 3 


EAT el. 
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Tueſday, February 9, 1711-12 “*. 
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Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſlis 
Tempus eget oy 


Vo. En. ii. ver. 521. 


Theſe times want other aids. 
Darorx. 


UR late newſpapers being full of the project 

now on foot in the court of France, for eſta- 
bliſhing a political academy, and I myſelf having re- 
ceived letters from ſeveral virtuoſos among my fo- 
reign correſpondents, which give ſome light into that 
fair, I intend to make it the ſubje& of this day's 
af >peculation. A general account of this project may 
7 of be met with in the Daily Courant of laſt Friday, in 


hs, the following words, tranſlated from the gazette of 

* Amſterdam. a 

nt Paris, February 12. It is confirmed that the 

| + king has reſolved to eſtabliſh a new academy for 
* politics, of which the Marquis de Torcy, miniſter 
and ſecretary of ſtate, is to be protector: Six aca- 

8 demicians are to be choſen, endowed with proper 


* talents for beginning to form this academy, into 
© which no perſon is to be admitted under twenty-five 
years of age: They muſt likewiſe have each an eſtate 
of two thouſand livres a year, either in poſſeſſion, or 
to come to them by inheritance. The king will 


+ are likewiſe to have able maſters to teach them the 
* neceſſary ſciences, and to inſtru them in all the 
* treaties of peace, alliance and others which have 
been made in ſeveral ages paſt. Theſe members 
are to meet twice a week at the Louvre. From 
this ſeminary are to be choſen ſecretaries to em- 

No. 305. baſſies, 


* allow to each a penſion of a thouſand livres. They 
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* baſſes, who by degrees may advance to higher 
* employments,” 

Cardinal Richlieu's politics made France the terror 
of Europe. The ſtateſmen who have appeared in 
that nation of late years have on the contrary ren- 
dered 1t either the pity or contempt of its neighbours, 
The Cardinal ere&ed that famous academy which 
has carried all the parts of polite learning to the 
greateſt height. His chief deſign in that inſtitution, 
was to divert the men of genius from meddling with 
politics; a province in which he did not care to have 
any one Elſe to interfere with him. On the contrary, 
the Marquis de Torcy ſeems reſolved to make ſeveral 
young men in France as wiſe as himſelf, and is there- 
fore taken up at preſent, in eſtabliſhing a nurſery of 
ſtateſmen. 

Some private letters add, that there will alſo be 
erected a ſeminary of petticoat politicians, who are 
to be brought up at the feet of Madam de Maintenon, 
and to be diſpatched into foreign courts upon any 
emergencies of ſtate. But as the news of this laſt pro- 
ject has not been yet confirmed, I ſhall take no far- 
ther notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtleſs remember, 
that upon the concluſion of the laſt war, which 
had been carried on ſo ſucceſsfully by the ene · 
my, their generals were many of them transform- 
ed into ambaſſadors : But the conduct of thoſe who 
have commanded in the preſent war, has, it ſeems, 
brought ſo little honour and advantage to their great 
monarch, that he is reſolved to truſt his affairs no 
longer in the hands of thoſe military gentlemen. 

The regulations of this new academy very much 
deſerve our attention. The ſtudents are to have, in 
poſſeſſion or reverſion, an eſtate of two thouſand French 


livres per annum, which, as the preſent exchange runs, 


will amount to at leaſt one hundred and twenty-ſix 


pounds Engliſh. This, with the royal allowance of 
a thouſand livres,. will enable them to find themſelves 


iu coffee and ſnuff; not to mention news-papers, — 


8 — — Wann *) Sat. 
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and ink, wax and wafers, with the like neceſſaries 
for politicians mn 8 

A man muſt be at leaſt five-and-twenty before he 
can be initiated into the myſteries of this academy, 
though there is no queſtion but many grave perſons 
of a much more advanced age, who have. been con- 
tant readers of the Paris gazette, will be glad. to be- 
gin the world anew, and enter themſelves upon. this 


liſt of politicians... W ere 
The ſociety of theſe hopeful young tlemen is 
to be under the direction of ſix ꝓprofeſſors, who, it 


lcem3, are to be ſpeculative ſtateſmen; and drawn 
out of the body of the royal academy, Theſe ſix 
wiſe maſters, according to my private letters, are to 
have the following parts allotted them. ae ö eng 

The firſt is to inſtruct the ſtudents. in 1 
demain, as how to take off the impreſſion of a { to 
iplit a wafer, to open a letter, to gold it up again, with 
other the like ingenious feats. of dexterity. and art. 
When the ſtudents have accompliſhed themſelves in 
this patt of their profeſſion; they are to be delivered 
into the hands of - their ſecond: inſtructor, WhO is! 4 
kind of poſture-maſter, : ri atuitavo His lodge! 

This artiſt is to teach them how to nod judicionſly 
to ſhrug up their ſhoulders in a dubious caſe; to con- 
nive with either eye, and in a word, the whole prac- 
tice of political grima sf ply bh hee 

The third is n ſort of language maſter, who is to 
inſtruct them in the ſtile proper for a foreign miniſter 
in his ordinary diſcourſe, to the end that this 
college of ſtateſmen may be thoroughly practiſed in 
the political ſtile, they are to make uſe of it in their 
common converſation, before they are employed either 
in foreign or domeſtic affairs. If one of them aks 
another what-o'clock it is, che other is to anſwer him 
indirectly, and if poſſible, to turn off the queſtion. 
If he is defired to e a Louis d'or, he muſt beg 
time to conſider of it. If it be enquired of hit, 
whether the king is at Verſailles or Marli, he muſt 
anſwer in a — 2 If he be aſked the news of the 
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| late gazette, or the ſubject of a proclamation, ' he is 
t to reply that he has not yet read it; or if he does 
1 not care for explaining himſelf ſo far, he needs only 
| draw his brow up in Wiinteges, or clevate the left 
ſhoulder. 

The fourth profeſſor is to teach the whole art of 
political charaFers and hieroglypbics; and to the 
end that they y be perfect alſo in this practice, 
they are not to ſend a note to one another (though 
it be but to borrow a Tacitus, or a re which 
is not written in cypher. 

Their fifth" profeffor, it is thought, will be choſen 
out of the ſociety of Jefuits, and is to be well read in 
, the — * ptobable doctrines, mental re- 
4 ſervations, and che rights of princes. This learned 
| man is to inſtruct them in the grammar, ſyntax, and 
conſttuing part of Treaty Latin ;' bow to diſtinguiſh 
between the ſpirit ad the litter; and hikewiſe de. 
monſtrate how the fame form of words may lay an 
obligation upon any prince in Europe, different from 
that which it lays upon his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
He is like wiſe to teach them the art of finding flaws, 
2 and evaſions, in the moſt folemn compa, 
and particularly a great Rabbinical ſecret, revive! 
of late by the fraternity of Jeſuits, namely, that con- 
tradictory interpretations of the pa article may 

both of them be true and valid.” 

> When our ſtateſmen are a eiently improved | 
| = + ol tlieks ſeveral inſtructors, they are to receive their 

; poliſhing from one who is to act among them = 

maſter of the ceremonies: ' This gentleman is to give 
10 them lectures upon the important points of the 
Zi Elbow Chair, and the Stair-Head ; to inſtruct them 


p 
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in the different ſituations of the right-hand; and to 
Furniſh them with bow and inclinations of all ſizes, 
meaſures and proportions. In ſhort, this profeſſor 
is to give the ſociety their ſtiffening, and infuſe into 
their manners that beautiful political ſtarch, which 
my nt ons for r W viſits, and 
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e iy make them ſhine in wh dete minds are apt to 
does look upon as trifles. 
only J have not yet heard _ 8 :culars which 
left are to be obſerved in this ſociety . ſtateſ- 
men ; but I muſt confeſs, had I a fon: of five-and- 
et of twenty, that ſhould take it into his head at that age 
ehe to ſet up for a politician, I think I ſhould go near to 
ice. difinherit Him for à blockhead. Beſides, T ſhould be 
zough apprehenſive left the ſame arts which are to enable 
which him to negotiate between potentates, might à little 
infect his ordinary behaviour between man and man. 
choſen There is no queſtion but theſe young Machiavels will 
. in a little time turn their college upſide-down with 
ul re- plots and ſtratagems, and lay as many ſchemes to 
durned circumvent one another in a frog or ſallad, as they 
x, and may hereafter put in practice to over-reagh. a nah- 
nguiſh bouring prince or ſtate, 
fe de- We zre told that the Spartans, though they * 
lay an niſhed theft in their young men when it was diſcover- 
it from ed, looked upon it as honourable if it ſucceeded.” Pro- 
ajeſty. vided the conveyance was clean and unſuſpected, 2 
flaws, youth” might afterwards boaſt of it. This, ſay the 
mpadt; hiſtorians, was to keep them ſharp, and to hinder 
evi ved them from being impoſed upon, either in public or 
at con- private negotiations. Whether any ſuch relaxations 
le may of morality, ſuch little j Jeux Peſprit, ought not to be 
| allowed in this intended ſeminary of politicians, I ſhall 
wid b leave to the wiſdom of their founder. 
heir In the mean time we have fair warning en us 
hem 2 by this doughty body of ſtateſmen: and as — faw 
to give {Wl many Mariuſes in Ceſar; ſo I think we may difcoyer 
of the many Toreys in this college of academicians. What- 
& them ever we think of ourſelves, I am afraid neither our 
and to Smyrna or St. Jatues's will be a match for it. Our 
l fizes, coffee-houſes are indeed very good inftitutions ; but 
:rofeffor whether or no theſe ou? Britiſh ſchools of politics 
iſe into WI ay furniſh out as able envoys and ſecretaries as an 
- which WW academy that is ſet apart for that purpoſe, will de- | 
its, and I ſerve our ſerious conſideration, "eſpecially if we re- 
make WW member that our country is more "Famous for pro- 
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ducing men of integrity than ſtateſmen - And that 
on the contrary, French truth and Britiſn policy 
make a conſpicuous figure in nothing ; as the Ear! 
of Rocheſter has very well obſerved in is admirable 


ne 1.85 that barren n 2 
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Tee, February 26, 1742*. | 
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Ner Vrnerit e, macer eft, aut lampade fer vet. 
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He ighs; Ps 1 courts her every hour: 
Who would not dd as much for ſuch a dower ? 

. * | DRrorv. 


0 * Mr: Srzoraron, 


AM amazed that among all the variety of cha- 

raters with which you have enriched your 
« peculations, you have never given us a picture of 
6 hoe audacious young fellows, among us, who 
«.commonly. go by the name of - Fertune-Stealer: 
66 You muſt know, Sir, I am one who live in a con- 
« tinual apprehenſion of this ſort of people that lie 
« in, wait day and night for our children, and may 
« be conſidered as a Kind of kidnappers within the 
« law. I am the father of à young.heureſs, \whou 
begin to look upon as marriaggeable, and who 
© has looked upon herſelf as ſuch for above theſe 6x 
„years. She is now in the eighteenth year of her 
age. The ſortune-hunters have ly caſt their 
eyes upon ber, and a care to p; ant themſelves 
« in. her view whenever ſhe appears in any public 
© aflembly, I have myſelf caught a young jackanapes 
„ with. a; pair of filyer fringed gloves in the very fact 
Jou muſt know, Sir, I have * her as a priſoner 
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« of ſtate ever | ſince ſhe was in her teens. Her 
chamber windows are 'croſs-barred ; ſhe is not 
permitted to go out af the houſe but with her 
1 LY who is a ſtayed relation of my own: I 
% have likewiſe forbid her the uſe of pen and ink for 
„this twelvemonth laſt paſt; and do not ſuffer a 
band- box ta be carried into her room before it has 
been ſearched. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
J am at my wits end for fear of any ſudden | for- 
« priſe, There were two or three nights ago ſome 
fiddles heard in the ſtreet, which I am afraid por- 
tend me no good ; not to mention a tall Iriſhman 
that has been ſeen walking before my bouſe more 
than once this winter. My kinſwoman likewiſe 
informs me, that the girl has talked to her twice 
** or thrice of a young gentleman. in a fair wig, and 
that ſhe loves to go to church more than ever ſhe 
„ ſhe did in her life. She gave me the flip about a 
week ago, upon which my whole houſe was in 
„alarm. I immediately diſpatched a. hue and cry 
after her to the Change to her mantua-maker, and 
to the young Ladies that viſit her; but after above 
an hour's/ ſearch, ſhe returned of herſelf, having 
been taking a walk as. ſhe told me by Roſamond's 
pond. I have hereupon turned off her woman, 
doubled her guards, and given new inſtructions to 
* my relation, who, to give her her due, keeps a 
** watchful eye over all her motions. This, Sir, 
* keeps me in a perpetual anxiety, and makes me 
very often watch when my daughter fleeps; as 1 
* am afraid ſhe is even with me in her turn. Now, 
„Sir, what I would. defire of you is, to repreſent to 
this fluttering. tribe of young fellows. who are for 
„making their fortunes by theſe indirect means, 
that ſtealing a man's daughter for the ſake of her 
portion, is but a kind of a tolerated robbery ; and 
that they make but a poor amends to the father 
whom they plunder after, this manner, by going 
* to bed, with his child. Dear Sir, be ſpeedy in 
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your thoughts on this ſubject, that if poſſible they 
1 den e before the W of the WN 


* 


“J am, Sir, ' 
66 Your moſt humble ſervant, 
1 4 Tins: ef ” 


* 

Themiſtocles che great Atlichian general, being aſked 
whether he would chooſe to marry his daughter to an 
indigent man of merit, or to a worthleſs man of an 
eſtate ? replied, That he ſhould prefer a man without 
an eſtate, to an eſtate without a man. The worſt of 
it is, our modern fortune-hunters are thoſe who turn 
their heads that way, becauſe they are good for no- 
thing elſe. If a young fellow finds he can make no- 
thing of Coke and Littleton, he provides himſelf with 
a ladder of ropes, and by that means very often en- 
ters upon the premiſes. ' 

The farae art of ſcaling has likewiſe been prac- 
tiſed with good ſucceſs by many military engineers. 
Stratagems of this nature make parts and r 
ſuperfluous, and cut ſhort the way to riches... | 

Nor is vanity a leſs motive than idleneſs to this 
kind of mercenary purſuit. A fop who admires his 
perſon in a glaſs, ſoon enters into a reſolution of 
making his fortune by it, not queſtioning but every 
woman that falls in this way will do him as much 
juſtice as he does himfelf, When an heireſs ſees a 
man throwing particular graces / into his ogle; or 
talking loud within her hearing, ſhe ought to look 
to herſelf: but if withal ſhe obſerves à pair of red 
heels, a patch, or any other particularity in his drefs, 
ſne cannot take too much care of her perſon. Theſe 
are baits not to be trifled/ with; charms that have 
done a world of execution, and made their way into 


hearts which have been thought impregnable. The 
force of a man with theſe qualifications” ars ſo well 


known, that I am credibly informed there are ſeveral 


female undertakers about the Change, who, upon. 
the 
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the arrival of a likely man out of à neighbourin 
kingdom, will furniſh him with proper dreſs from 
head to foot, to be —— for” at a double 1 on the 
day of marriage. 

We muſt however Atisgaih between bortune- 
hunters and fortune: ſtealers. The firſt are thoſe af- 
ſiduous gentlemen who employ their whole lives in 
the chace without ever coming at the quarry. Suf- 
fenus has combed and powdered at the ladies for thirty 
years together, and taken his ſtand in a fide-box un- 
til he has grown wrinkled under their eyes. He is 
now laying the fame” ſnares for the preſent generation 
of beauties which he practiſed on their mothers. 
Cottilus, after having made his applications to more 
than you meet with in Mr Cowley's ballad of mil. 
trefles, was at laſt ſmitten with a city lady of 20,0001. 
Sterling; but died of old age before he could bring 
matters to bear. Nor muſt I here omit my worthy 
friend Mr. Honeycomb, who has often told us in the 
club, that for twenty years ſueceſſſvely, upon the 
death of 'a childleſs rich man, he immediately drew 
on his' boots, called for his horſe, and made up to 
the widow. When he is rallied upon his il-ſuccefs, 
Will with" his uſual gaiety tells us that he always 
found her pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your for- 
tune-hunters. There is ſcarce à youn fellow'in the 
town of fix foot high that has not ed in review 
before one or other of theſe ra relicts. 176 
wes who 2 


ra cook his ſtand, _. 
Upon a widow's jointure land,” 


is daily employed in throwing darts and kindli 5 
flames. ' But as for widows,” they are ſuch a ſu 

generation of people, that they may be left to their 
own conduct; or if they make a falſe ſtep in it, they 
are anſwerable for it to nobody but themſelves. The 
young innocent creatures who have no knowledge 
and experience of the world, are thoſe _ _ 
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I would principally eonſult in this Speculation. The 
ſtealing-of ſuch an one ſhould, in my opinion, be us 
puniſhable as a rape. When there is no judgment 
there is no choice; and why the inveigling a woman 
before ſhe is come to the years, of diſcretion ſhould 
not be as criminal as the ſeducing of her before ſhe 
is ten years old, I am at a loſs to comprehend, 
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: e confemere ma nati, * 1167 ef | 

. Hon. 1 Ep. is 29. 

= Born un drink and xt | he? 
| Cron. 


bUsrus, a few moments before his death, 
aſked his friends who ſtood about him, if 
they thought he had acted his part well ; and upon 
receiving ſuch an anſwer as was due to his extra- 
ordinary. merit, © let me then,“ ſays he, g off the 
+ ſtage with your applauſe;“ uſing the expreſpon 
with which the Roman actors made their exit at the 
concluſion of a dramatic piece, I could wiſh that 
men, while they are in health, would confider well 
the nature of the part they are engaged in, and what 
figure it will make in the minds of thoſe they leave 
behind them: whether it was worth coming into the 
world for; whether it be ſuitable to a reaſonable be- 
ing; in ſhort, whether it appears graceful in this 
life, or will turn to an advantage in the next. Let 
the ſycophant, or buffoon, the ſatiriſt, or the good 
companion, conſider with - himſelf, when his body 
ſhall be laid in the grave, and his ſoul paſs into an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence, how much it would redound 
to his praiſe to have it ſaid of him, that no man in 
England eat better; that he had an admirable talent 
No. 317. at 
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at turning his friends into ridicule ; that nobody out- 
did him at an ill- natured jeſt; or that he never went 
to bed before he had diſpatched his third bottle. 
Theſe are, however, very common funeral orations 
and eulogiums on deceaſed perſons who have acted 
among mankind with ſome figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our ſpecies, they 
are ſuch as are not likely to be remembered a mo- 
ment after their diſappearance. They leave behind 
them no-traces of their exiſtence; but are forgotten 
as though they had never been. They are neither 
wanted by the poor, regretted by the rich, nor cele- 
brated by the learned. They are neither maſſed in 
the commonwealth, nor lamented by private perſons. 
Their actions are of no ſigniſicancy to mankind, and 
might have been performed by creatures of much 
leſs dignity thau thoſe who are-diſtinguiſhed by the 
faculty of reaſon. An eminent French author Bits 
ſome where to the following purpoſe : I have , often 
ſeen from my chamber-window two noble creatures, 
both of them of an ere& countenance and endowed 
with reaſon. Theſe two intellectual beings are em- 
ployed from morning to night in rubbing two ſmooth 
{tones one upon another; that is, as the vulgar phraſe 
is, in poliſhing marble. _ | 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were fit- 
ung in the club laſt night, gave us an account of a 
ſober citizen who died a few days fince. This hon- 
eſt man being of greater conſequence in his own 
thoughts than in the eye of the world, had for ſome 
years paſt kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew 
[hewed,us one week of it. Since the occurrences 
ſet down in it mark out ſuch a road of action as that 
| have. been ſpeaking of, I, ſhall preſent my reader 
with a faithful copy of it, after having firſt informed 
him, that the deceaſed perſon. had in his youth been 
bred to trade; but finding; hamſelf not ſo well turned 
tor buſineſs; he had for ſeveral years laſt paſt lived 
altogether upon a moderate annuity. , | 
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Mon par, eight Gclock. 1 por on elle clothes, and 
walked into the parlour. + 
Nine o'clock ditto. Tied my knes-ftrings, and 
waſhed; my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three pipes 
of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily Cou- 
rant. Things go ill in the North. Mr. Niſby's opi- 
nion thereupon. 

One oclock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
miſlaying my tobacco- box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums and no ſuet. 

From three to four. Took my er s nap. 

From four to fix. Walked into the fields. Wind 
8. S. E. 

From fix to ten. At the elub. Mr Niſby*s opi- 


nion about the peace. 
Ten o'clock. Went to bed. Slept ſound. 


* 1 7 55 being holiday, eight o'clock. Roſe a2. 
Nine o'clock. Waſhed hands and face, ſhaved, 
put on my double-ſoled ſhoes. 
Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Hlington. 
One. Took a pot of Mother Cob's mild. 
Between two and three. Returned. Dined on : 
knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 
Three. Nap as ufual. 
From four to fix. Coffee-houſe. Read the news. 
A diſh of twiſt. Grand Viſiter ſtrangled. + 
From fix to ten. At the club. _ "Niby's ac- 
count of the Great Turk. 
Ten, Dream of che grand vißer. Broken flee 


WEnDNEspay, eight o'clock. ' Tongue of my ſhoe- 
buckle broke. Hands, but not face. 
Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. To be 
allowed. for the laſt leg of mntton. 
2 | Ten, 
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| Ten, eleven. At the colfee-houſe, More work in 
ad the north. Stranger in a black wig aſked me how 
| ſtocks Went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields... Wind 
to the ſouth. ...- 

From one to two.. Smoked a pipe and an half. 

Two. Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter diſh. 
Mem, Cook maid in love, and grown careleſs. 

From four to ſix. At the coffeehouſe. Advice 
from Smyrna, that the grand viſier was firſt of all 
ſtrangled and afterwards ar, 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half an hour in 
the-club before any body elſe came. Mr Niſby of 
opinion that the grand viſier was not "AB the 
ſixth inſtant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without wak- 
ing until nine next morning. F | 


TavzsDar, : nine o'clock. - Staid within until two. 
o'clock for Sir Timothy, who did not bring me my 
annuity according to his promiſe. 1 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Loſs 
of appetite. Small- beer ſour. Beef over corned. | 

Three; Could not take m 

Four and five, Gave Ralph 2 a box. on the car. | 
Turned: off my cook, maid. Sent a meſſage to Sir 
Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club e 
Went to bed at nine o'clock. 


Faipar. Paſſed the morning in meditation 
Sir Timothy, Who was with me à quarter 4 
twelve. 


Twelve o'clock. Bought à new head to my 
and a tongue to my 3 Drank a glaſs of 0 


to recover appetite. 1 

Two and three. Dined, and ſlept well. 
From four to fix. Went to the * $ax 
Met . * there. 9 ſeveral pipes. N 
| J 
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Niſby of opinion that laced coffee is dad for the 
head. 


Six o'clock. At the Club as 8 Bee *. 
Twelve o'clock.” Went to bed. Dreamed chat I 
drank ſmall-beer with the grand viſier. 5 


SATURDAY. Waked at eleven. Walked in the 
fields. Wind N. K. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Returned — and 
dried myſelf, 

Two. Mr. Niſby dined with me. - Firſt courſe, 
marrow-bones ; ſecond, ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellier. 

Three o'clock. Overſlept myſelf. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen i into 
a gutter. Grand Viſier certainly dead. Dc. 


I queſtion not but the reader will be ſurpriſed to 
find the above mentioned journaliſt taking ſo much 
care of a life that was filled with ſuch {inconfiderable 
actions, and received, ſo very ſmall improvements; 
and. yet if we look into the behaviour of many whom 
we daily converſe with, we ſhall find that moſt ol 
their hours are taken up in thoſe three important ar- 
ticles of eating, drinking and ſleeping. I do no: 
ſuppoſe that a man loſes his time who is not enga- 
ged 1 in public affairs or in an illuſtrious courſe of ac- 
tion. On the contrary, I believe our hours may very 
often be more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſa&tions 
as make no figure in the world, than in ſuch as are 
apt to draw upon them the attention of mankind. 
One may hecome wiſer and better by ſeveral method 
of employing one's ſelf in ſecrecy and filence, and 
do what is laudable without noiſe or oftentation. | 
would, however, recommend to every one of my 
readers the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
week, and ſetting down punctually their whole ſeries 
of employments during that ſpace of time. This 
kind of ſelf examination would give them a true 


late of themſelves, and incline them to conſider ſe- 
nioully 
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rioully what they are about. One day would rectify 
the omiſſious of another, and make a man weigh all | 
thoſe indifferent actions, which, though they are eaſi- 
ly forgotten, muſt certainly be accounted for. ' - 


1 "1 


Tueſday, March 11, 7713 * 


— — 
Aa. 


Vins. 


Sometimes a man, ſometimes a woman. 


HE journal with which I preſented my reader 
on Tueſday laſt has brought me in ſeveral 
letters, with accounts of many private lives caſt into 
that form. I have the Rake's Journal,” the 
« Sot's Journal,” che Whoremaſter's ' Journal ;” 
and among ſeveral others, a very curious piece, in- 
tituled, “ The Journal of a'Mohock.” By theſe in- 
ſtances I find that the intention of my laſt Tueſday's 
paper has been miſtaken by many of my readers- I 
did not deſign ſo much to expoſe vice as idleneſs, 
and aimed at thoſe perſons who paſs away their time 
rather in trifles and impertinence, than in crimes and 
immoralities. Offences of this latter kind are not 
to be dallied with, or treated in ſo ludicrons a man- 
ner. In ſhort, my journal only holds up folly to the 
light, and ſhews the diſagreeableneſs of ſuch actions 
as are indifferent in themſelves, and blameable only 
as they proceed from creatures endowed with reaſon. 
My following correſpondent, who calls herſelf Cla- 
rinda, is ſuch a journaliſt as I require. She ſeems 
by her letter to be placed in a modiſh ſtate of in- 
difference between vice and virtue, and'to be ſuſcep- 
tible of either, were there proper pains taken with 
her. Had her journal been filled with gallantries, 
or ſuch occurrences as had ſhewn her wholly*di- 
No. 323. veſted 
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veſted of her natural innocence, notwithſtanding it 
might have been more pleaſing to the generality of 
readers, I ſhould not have publiſhed it; but as it is 
only the picture of a. life filled with a faſhionable 
kind of gaiety and lazineſs, I ſhall ſet down five days 
of it, as I have received it from the hand of my fair 
correſpondent. . | | ** 


© Dear Mr. SPECTATOR, 
OU having ſet your readers an exerciſe in one 


of your laſt week's Papers; I have perform- 
ed mine according to your orders, and herewith 
« {end it you incloſed. You muſt know, Mr. SrEc- 
© TATOR, that I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, 
** who.have. had ſeveral matches offered me for theſe 
ten years lait paſt, and have at preſent warm ap- 
„ plications made to me by a very pretty fellow. 
„As Jam at my own diſpoſal, I come up to town 
every winter, and paſs my time in it after the man. 
ner yon will ſind in the following journal, which 


began to write upon the very day after your 
« SPECTATOR upon that ſubject.“ 


Tuxspar night. Could not go to fleep till one in 
the morning for thinking of my journal. 


WEDNESDAY. i From eight till ten. Drank two 
diſhes of chocolate in bed, and fell aſleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a ſlice of bread and butter. 
Drank a diſh of bohea, Read the SrECTATOR. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette. Tried a new 
hood. Gave orders for Veny to be combed and walh- 
ed, Mem. I look beſt in blue. 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to the 
"Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth paſſed by 
in his new liveries. 

From four to ſix. Dreſſed. Paid a viſit to old lady 


Blithe and her ſiſter, having before heard they were 
gone out of the town that day. 


44 
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it From fix to eleven. At Baſſet. Mem. Never 1 

7 of again wpon the ace of Chambats” | 

t is | 

able Tnuns Dar. From Wen at night to eight in the 

lays morning. Dreamed that I punted to Mr. Froth. 

fair From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts in 
Aurengzebe a- bed. 


From ten to eleven, Tea-table. Sent to borrow 
lady Faddle's Cupid for Veny. Read the play bills. 
Received a letter from Mr. * * Locked it up in 
my ſtrong box. 

Reſt of the morning. Fontange. The tire-woman. 
Her account of my lady Blithe's wath. Broke a 
tooth in my little tortoiſe-ſhell comb. Sent Frank 
to know how my lady Hectick reſted after her mon- 
key's leaping out at the window. Looked pale. Fon- 
tange tells me my glaſs is not true. Dreſſed by 
three. 


From three to four. Dinner cold before I fat 
down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth's 
opinion of Milton. His account of the Mohocks. 
His fancy for a pin-cuſhion. Picture in the lid af his 
ſnuff-box. Old lady Faddle promiſes me her woman 
to cut my hair. Loſt five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Went to bed. 


FarDaAY. Eight i in the 3 A-bed.- Read 
over all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o'clock. Stayed within alt day ; not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my man- 
tua-maker, Sorted a ſuit of ribbons. Broke my 
blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myſelf up in en 
ber. Practiſed lady Betty Modley's ſkuttleQ. 

One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered 
handkerchief. Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes 
aked, and head out of order. Threw by my work, 
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. From four to twelve. Changed my mind ; dreſſed, 
* went abroad, and played at crimp till midnight. 
5 Found Mrs. Spitely at home. Converſation. Mrs. 
| Brilliant's necklace falſe ſtones, Old lady Loveday 
going to be married to a young fellow that is not 
worth a groat. Miſs Prue gone into the country. 
Tom Townley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely 
wn whiſpered in my ear that the had ſomething to tell 
4 me about Mr. Froth. I am ſure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. Froth 
lay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 


SATURDAY, Roſe at eight o'clock in the morning. 
Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for an hour 
before I could determine it. Fixed it above my left 
| | eye-brow. | | 
| From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dreſſed. 
From twelve to two, At chapel. A great deal 
1 of good company. Mem. The third air in the new 


1 opera. Lady Blithe dreſſed frightfully. 
1 From three to four. Dined. Miſs Kitty called 
| upon me to go to the opera before I was riſen from 
table. . 4 
From dinner to fix. Drank tea. Turned off a 


footman for being rude to Veny. | 

Six o*clack. Went to the opera. I did not ſee 
Mr. Froth till the beginning of the ſecond act. Mr. 
Froth talked to a gentleman in a black wig. Bowed 
to a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and his friend 
clapped Nicolini in the third act. Mr. Froth cried 
Encore. Mr. Froth led me to my chair. I think 
he ſqueezed my hand. | 
Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy 
dreams. Methought Nicolini ſaid he was Mr. Froth. 


| Sunpar. Indiſpoſed. 
Mowpar. Eight o'clock. Walked by Miſs Kit- 


ty. Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty 
rb re 
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repeated without book the eight beſt lines in the 
play. Went in our mobbs to the dumb man accord- 
ing to appointment, Told me that my lover's name 
began with a G. Mem. The ON was within a 
letter of Mr. Froth's name, &c. Cd 

Upon looking back into this my iel I find 
that I am at a loſs to know whether I paſs my 
time well or ill; and indeed never thought of con- 
* fidering how I did it before I peruſed your ſpecu- 
lation upon that ſubject. I ſcarce find a ſingle ac- 
tion in theſe five days that I can thoroughly ap- 
prove of, except the working upon the violet-leaf, 
* which I am reſolved to finiſh the firſt day I am at 
leiſure. As for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not 
„think they took up ſo much of my time and 
thoughts, as I find they do upon my journal. The 
latter of them I will turn off, if you inſiſt upon it; 
* and if Mr. Froth does not bring matters to a con- 
* clufion very ſuddenly, I will not let = life run 
away in a dream. 


« Your humble ſervant, 


| © CLARINDA.” 


« ” 
37 2 
* 


To reſume one of the morals of my firſt Paper, and 
to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I would 
have her conſider what a pretty figure ſhe would 
make among poſterity, were the hiſtory of her whole 
life publiſhed like theſe five days of it. I ſhall con- 
clude my Paper with an epitaph written by an un- 
certain author on Sir Philip Sidney's ſiſter, a lady 
who ſeems to have been of a temper very much dif. 
ferent from that of Clarinda. The laſt thought of it. 
is ſo very noble, that I dare fay my reader will ** 
don me the * OE 
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On the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke. 


Underneath this marble hearſe 

Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 6 
« Sidney's fiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
„% Death, e'er thou haſt killed another, 
« Fair and learned, and good as the, 
„Time ſhall throw a dart at thee.” 


| | 
_ © Tueſday, March 18. 1712, 


x 


— 


Ire tamen reflat, Numa quo devenit, & Ancus. 
; Honk. 1 Ep. vi. 27. 


Wich Ancus and with Numa, kings of Rome, 
We muſt deſcend into the ſilent tomb. 


friend Sir Roger de Coverly told me the othe: 
night, that he had been reading my Paper 


upon Weſtminſter Abbey, in which, ſays he, there 


are 2 great many ingenious fancies. He told me at 
the ſame time, that he obſerved I had promiſed an- 
other Paper upon the tombs, and that he ſhould be 
glad to go and ſee them with me, not having viſited 
them ſince he had read hiſtory, I could not at firſt 
imagine how this came into the 1 head, till 
recollected that he had been very buſy all laſt ſum- 
mer upon Baker's Chronicle, which he has quoted 
ſeveral times in his diſputes with Sir Andrew Free- 
port ſince his laſt. coming to town. Accordingly | 
promiſed to call upon him the next morning, that 
we might go together to the Abbey. | 

I found the knight under his butler's hands, who 
always ſhaves him. He was no ſooner dreſſed, than 
he called for a glaſs of the widow Truby's water, 
which he told me he always drank before he went 
abroad. He recommended to me a dram of it at 
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the ſame. time with ſo much heartineſs, that I could 
not forbear drinking it. As ſoon as I had got it down, 
I found it very unpalatable; upon which the knight, 
obſerving that I had. made ſeveral wry: faces, told me 
that he knew I ſhould not like it at firſt, but that it 
was the beſt thing in the world againſt the ſtone or 
ravel, 
: I could have wiſhed. indeed that he had accguainted 
me with the virtues of it ſooner ; but it was too late 
to complain, and I knew what he had done was out 
of good-will. Sir Roger told me further, that he 
looked upon it to be very good for a, man whillt, he 
ſtaid in town, to off infection, and that he got 
together a N it upon the firſt news of the 
ickneſs being at Dantzick: when of a ſudden, turn- 
ing ſhort to one of his ſervants, who ſtood behind 
bim, he bid him call a hackney- coach, and take care 
it was an elderly man that drove it. 

He then — —— his diſcourſe upon Mrs. Tmby⸗ 5 
water, telling me that the widow Truby was one who 
did more good than all the doctors and 3 
in the, country that the A e . 
grew within five. miles 'of her.;. that 22 
her water gratis among all forts of. people; to which 
the knight added, that ſhe had a very great jointure, 
and that the Whole country would fain have it 
match. between bim and her: and, truly, * Sir 
Roger, if I had not been engaged, Wer could 
not have done better. ee 

His diſcourſe was broken off by his: man' $ telling 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going, to ity 
after having caſt his eye upon the wheels, he [aſked 
the coachman if his axletree was good; upon the 
fellow's telling him he would: warrant it, the knight 
turned to me, an we ba Jooked ike an hou men, 
and went in without further ceremong. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger popping 
out his head, called the coachman down D 
and upon preſenting himſelf at the window, aſked 
him if he ſmoked, As I was conſidering what this 
X 2 would 
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would end in, he bid him ſtop by the way at any 
good tobacconiſt's, and take in a roll of their beſt 
| Virginia. Nothing material happened in the re- 
maining part of our journey, till we were ſet down 


Leto ns at the weſt end of the Abbey. © © 
| As we went up the body of the charch, the Enight 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monu. 
| ments, and ery'd out, A brave man, I Warrant 
„ him!“ Pafling afterwards by Sir Cloudſſey Shovel, 
he flung his head that way, and cry'd “ Sir Cloud. 
« {ley Shovell! a very gallant man! As we flood 
before Buſby's tomb, the Knight uttered himſelf again 
after the ſame manner, Dr. Buſby ! a great man 
„ he whipp'd my grandfather ; 'a very great man 
“% ſhould have gone to him myſelf,” if T had not 
been a blockhead; a very great man?? 
We were” immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting himſelf 
at our hiſtorian's elbow, was very attentive to every 
thing he faid, particularly to the account he gave u- 
of the lord who had cut off the king of Morocco“; 
head. Among ſeveral other figures, he was very wel 
pleaſed to ſee the ſtateſman Cecil upon his Knees; 
and concluding them all to be great men, was con- 
ducted to the figure which repreſents that martyr to 
5 houſewifry, who died by the prick of a needle. 
Upon our interpreter”s telling us that ſhe was a maid 
of honour to queen Elizabeth, the knight was very 
inquiſitive into her name and family; and after having 
regarded her ſinger ſor ſome time,"* T wonder,” ſays 
be, that Sir Richard Baker has'ſaid nothing of her 
„in his Chronicle“? "3 $10 eat 
We were then conveyed to the two coronation 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard that 
the ſtone underneath the moſt ancient of them, which 
was brought from Scotland, was called Jacob's pillar, 
| fat himſelf down in the chair; and looking like the 
| ; fignre of an old Gothic king, aſked our interpreter, 
N What authority they had to ſay that Jacob had 
if ever been in Scotland?“ the fellow, inſtead of re- 
n EA e turning 
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turning him an anſwer, told him, that he hoped 
« his honour would pay his forfeit,” I could obſerve 
Sir Roger à little ruffled upon being thus trepanned ; 
but our guide not infiſting upon his demand, the 
knight ſoon recovered his good humour, and 'whiſ- 
pered in my ear, that if Will 'Wimble were with 
„us, and ſaw thoſe two chairs, it would go hard 
but he would get a tobacco ſtopper out of one or 
t'other of them.“ \ 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon 
Edward the Third's ſward, and leaning upon the pom- 
mel of it, gave us the whole hiſtory of the Black 
Prince; concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker's o- 
pinion, Edward the Third was one of the greateſt 
princes. that ever ſat upon the Eugliſh throne. 

We were then ſlewn Edward the Confeſſor's 
tomb; upon which Sir RoGER acquainted us, that 
he was the firſt who touched tor the evil;? and 
afterwards Henry the Fourth's ; upon which he ſhook 
his head, and told us * there was fine reading in the 
* caſualties of that reign,” 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the ſigure of one of our Engliſh Kings 
without an head; and upon giving us to know, that 
the head, which was of beaten ſilver, had been ſtolen 
away ſeveral years ſince: Some Whig, I'Il warrant 
„you,“ fays Zir Roger; you onght to lock up 


„your kings better; they will carry off the body 


too, of you do not take care.“ | 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and queen 
Elizabeth gave the knight great opportunities of ſhin- 
ing, and of doing juſtice to Sir Richard Baker, who,“ 
as our knight obſerved with ſome ſurpriſe, © had a 


great many kings in him, whoſe monuments; he 
had not ſeen in the abbey.” 


* 


For my own' part, I could not but be pleaſed to 
ſee the knight ſhew. ſuch an honeſt paſſion for the 
glory of his country, and ſuch a reſpectful gratitude 


SY 


to the memory of its princes, 
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I muſt not omit, that the benevolence of my good 
old friend, which flows out towards every one he 
converſes with, made him very kind to our interpret- 
er, whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man: 
for which reaſon he ſhook him by the hand at part- 
ing, telling him, that he ſhould be very glad to ſee 
« him at his lodgings in Norfolk Buildings, and talk 
© gver theſe. matters with him more at leiſuxe.“ 


Tueſday, Ma 


Reſpicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo b 
Dodtum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere wvoces. 
| Hor. Ars Poet. 317. 
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Keep Nature's great original in vier,, 
And thence the living images purſue. | 


friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we laſt 
met together at the club, told me that he 
had a great mind to fee the new tragedy with me, 
aſſuring me at the ſame time that he had not been at 
a play theſe twenty years. The laſt I ſaw, ſaid Sir 
Roger, was the Committee, which I ſhould not have 
to neither, had not I been told beforehand” that 

it was a good church of England comedy. He then 
proceeded to enquire of me who this Diſtreſſed Mother 
was; and upon hearing that ſhe was HeQor's widow, 
he told me that her huſband was a brave man; and 
that when he was a ſchool-boy he had read his life 
at the end of the Dictionary. My friend aſked me 
in the next place, if there would not be ſome danger 
in coming home late, in caſe the Mohocks ſhould be 
abroad f. I aſſure you, ſays he, I thought I had fallen 
into their hands laſt night; for 1 obſerved two or 
* No. 335- -— three 
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three luſty black men that followed me half 
Fleet-ſtreet, and mended their pace behind me in 
proportion as I put on to get away from them. You 
muſt know, continued the knight with a ſmile, I 
fancied they had a mind to hunt me; for I remem- 
ber an honeſt gentleman in my neighbourhood who 
was ſerved ſuch a trick in King Charles the Second's 
time, for which reaſon he has not ventured himſelf 
in town ever fince. I might have ſhewn them very 
good ſport, had this been their deſign; for as I am an 
old fox-hunter, I ſhould have turned and dogged, and 
have played them a thouſand tricks they had never 
ſeen in their lives before. Sir Roger added, that if 
theſe gentlemen had any ſuch intention, they did not 
ſucceed very well in it; for I threw them out, ſays 
he, at the end of Norfolk-ftreet, where I doubled 
the corner and got ſhelter in my lodgings before they 
could imagine what was become of me. However, 
ſays the knight, if Captain Sentry will make one 
with us to-morrow night, and if you will both of you 
call upon me about four o'clock, that we may be at 
the houſe before it 1s full, I will have my coach 
in readineſs to attend you ; for John tells me he has 
got the fore-wheels mended. 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 


the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for ; 


that he had put on the ſame ſword which he made 
uſe of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger's ſer- 
vants, and among the reſt my old friend the butler, 
had, I found, provided themſelves with good oaken 
plants to attend their maſter upon this occaſion. 
When we had placed him in his coach, with myſelf 
at his left-hand, the captain before him, and his but- 
ler at the head of his footmen in the rear, we con- 
veyed him in ſafety to the playhouſe, where, after 
having marched up the entry in good order, the ca 

tain and T went in with him, and ſeated him betwixt 


us in the pit. As ſoon as the houſe was full, and 


the candles lighted, my old friend ſtood up and looked 
about him with that pleaſure which a mind ſeaſoned 
with 
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with humanity naturally feels in itſelf at the ſight of 
a multitude of people who ſeem pleaſed with one an- 
other, and partake of the ſame common entertain. 
ment. I could not but fancy to myſelf, as the old 
man ſtood up in the middle of the pit, that he made 
a very proper centre to a tragic audience. Upon the 
entering of Pyrrhus, the knight tald me that he did 
not believe the King of France himſelf. had a better 
ſtrut. I was indeed very attentive to my old friend's 
remarks, hecauſe I looked upon them as à piece of 
natural criticiſm, and was well pleaſed to. hear him, 
at the concluſion of almoſt every ſcene, telling me 
that he could not imagine how the play would end. 
One while he appeared much concerned for Andro- 
mache; and a little while after as much for Her. 
mione; and was extremely puzzled to think what 
would beco me of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger ſaw Andromache's obſtinate re- 
fuſal to her lover's importunities, he whiſpered me 
in the ear, that he was ſure ſhe would never have 
him; to which he added with a more than ordinary 
vehemence, You can't imagine, Sir, what it 1s to 
have to do with a widow. + Upon Pyrrhus his threat- 
ening afterwards to leave her, the knight ſhook his 
head, and muttered to, himſelf, Ay, do if you can. 
This part dwelt ſo much upon my friend's imagina- 
tion, that at the cloſe of the third act, as I was think- 
ing of ſomething elſe, he whiſpered me in my ear, 
Theſe widows, Sir, are the moſt perverſe creatures 
in the world. But pray, ſays he, you that are a eritic, 
is the play according to your dramatic rules as you 
call them? Should your people in tragedy always 
talk to be underſtood ? Why, there is not a ſingle 
ſentence in this play that I do. not know the. meaning 
of. 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had 
time to give the old gentleman, an anſwer. ; Well, 
fays the knight, fitting down. with great ſatisfaQion, 
1 ſuppoſe we are now to ſee, Hector's ghoſt. He 
then renewed his attention, and from time to pn 
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{1 a-praiſing the widow. He made indeed a little 
miſtake as to one of her pages, whom at his firſt en - 
tering he took for Aſtyauax ; but quickly ſet himſelf 
right in that part ieulat, though at the fame time he 
owned he ſhould have been very glad to have ſeen 
the little boy, who; ſays he, muſt needs be a very 
ine child by the account that is given of him. Up- 
on Hermione's going off with a menace to Pyrrhus, 
the audience gave a loud clap; to which Sir Roger 
added, On my word, a notable young baggage ! 

As there Was a very remarkable filence and ſtill- 
neſs in the audience during the whole action, it was 
natural for them to take the opportunity of the in- 
tervals between the acts to expreſs their opinion of 
the players and of their reſpective parts. Sir Roger 
hearing a cluſter of them praiſe Oreſtes, ſtruck. in 
with them, and. told them, that he thought his friend 
Pylades was a very ſenſible man. As they were 'af- 
terwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a ſe- 
cond time: And let me tell you, ſays he, though he 
peaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiſkers as 
well as any of them. Captain Sentry ſeeing two or 
three wags who ſat near us, lean with an attentive 
ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing leſt they ſhould 
ſmoke the Knight, plucked him by the elbow, and 
whiſpered ſomething in his ear, that laſted till the 
opening of the fifth act. The knight was wonder- 
fully attentive to the account which Oreſtes gives of 
byrrhus his death; and at the concluſion of it, told 
me it was ſuch a bloody piece of work that he was 
glad it was not done upon the ſtage. Seeing after- 
wards. Oreftes in his raving fit, he grew more than 
ordinary ſerious, and 105 occaſion. to moralize (in 
his ) upon an evil conſcience, adding, that Oref- 
tes in {6 madneſs looked as if he ſaw ſomething. © 


As we were the firſt that came into the houſe, fo 
we were the laſt that went out of it, being reſolved 
ta have a clear paſſage for our old friend, whom we 
did not care to venture amäng the juſfling of the 
croud. Sir Roger went out fully fr 
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entertainment, and we guarded him to his ing 
in the ſame manner that we brought him to the play- 
houſe ; being highly pleaſed, for my own part, not 
only with the performance of the excellent piece 
which had been preſented, but with the fatisfaQion 
which it had given to the old man. 


, 


Thurſday, April 3, 1712 7. 


Py - 


| | — —Zrrat, et illinc 
Huc venit, hinc illuc, et queſlibet occupat artus = 

Spiritus ; eque feris humana in corpora tranſit, 
Inque feras nofter | 
| PrTnAG, ap. Ovid. Metam. xv. 165. 


All things are but alter'd, nothing dies, 
And here and there the unbody'd ſpirit flies, 
By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 
And lodges where it lights, in man or beaſt. 
: —— 


TX JILL HONEYCOMB, who loves to ſhew up- 
on occaſion all the little learning he ha; 

picked up, told us yeſterday at the club, that he 
thought there might be a great deal ſaid for the trunſ- 
migration of ſouls, and that the eaſtern parts of the 
world believed in that doctrine to this day. Sir Paul 
Rycaut, ſays he, gives us an account of ſeveral well- 
diſpoſed Mahometans that purchaſe the freedom of 
any little bird they ſee ned to a cage, and think 
they merit as much by it as we ſhould do here by 
ranſoming any of our countrymen from their capti- 
vity at Algiers. You muſt know, ſays Will, the 
reaſon 1s, 2657" they conſider every animal as 3 
brother or fiſter in diguiſe, and therefore think them- 
ſelves obliged to extend their charity to them, though 
No. 343. under 
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under ſuch mean circumſtances, They will tell yon, 
ſays Will, that the ſoul of a man when he dies, im- 
mediately- paſſes into the body of another. man, or of 
ſome brute which he reſembled in his humour or 
his fortune when he was one of us. | 

As I was wondering what this profuſion of learn- 
ing would end in, Will told us that Jack Freelove, 
who was a fellow of whim, made love to one of 
thoſe ladies who throw away all their fondneſs on 
parrots, . monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to 
pay her a viſit one morning, be writ à very pretty 
epiſtle upon this hint. Jack, ſays be, was conduQ- 
ed into the parlour, where he diverted himſelf for 
ſome time with her favourite monkey, which was 
chained in one of the windows; till at length obſer- 
ving a pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following 
letter to his miſtreſs in the perſon of the monkey; 
and upon her not coming down ſo ſoon as he expect- 
ed, left it in the window and went about his buſineſs. 

The lady ſoon after coming into the , parlour, and 
ſeeing het monkey look upon a paper with great ear- 
neſtneſs, took. it up, and to this day 1s in ſome doubt, 
ſays Will, whether it was written by Jack or the 


. 
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© MADAM, 


4 OT having the gift of ſpeech, I have « long 
x: time waited in vain for an opportunity of 
making myſelf known to you; and having at pre- 
« ſent the conveniencies of pen, ink and paper by 
me, I gladly take the occaſion of giving you my 
+ hiſtory in writing, which I could not do by word 
« of mouth. You muſt know, Madam, that about 
* a thouſand years I was an Indian Brachman, 
« and verſed in all chaſe: myſterious ſecrets which your 
European philoſopher called Pythagoras is ſaid to 
have learned from our fraternity. I had ſo in- 
3 myſelf by my great kill in the occult 
ſciences with a Demon whom I uſed to converſe 
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„with, that he promiſed to grant me whatever [ 
-« ſhould aſk of him. I defired that my ſoul might 
© never paſs into the body of a brute creature; but 
this he told me was not in his power to grant me. 
] then begged, that into whatever'6reature 1 ſhould 
chance to tranſmigrate, I might ſtill retain my me- 
, mory, and be conſcious that Was the ſame perſon 
„% who lived in different animals. This, ha told me, 
«was within his power, and aceordingly promiſed, on 
« the word of a Damon, that he waduld grant me 
hat I deſired. From that time forth 1 lived fo 
very unblameably, that I was made preſident of: 
college of Brachmans ; an office which I-diſcharged 
„with great integrity till the dayſof my death. 
vas then ſhuilled into another humam body, and 
* acted my part ſo well in it} that I became firſt mi- 
4+ niſter to a prince ho reigned upon the banks of 
the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for ſe- 
verul years; but by degrees loſt-all the innocence 
4% of the Brachnian, being obliged to riſſe and oppre!s 
the people to enrich my ſovereign; till at length 
4] beeame fo odivus, that my maſter, to recover his 
« credit with his ſubjects, ſhot me through the heart 
with an arrow, as I was one day addreſſing myſell 
© to him at the head of his army. 

Upon my next remove, I found myſelf in the 
© woods under the ſhape of a jack-call, and ſoon liſt- 
ed myſelf in the ſervice of a lion. I uſed to yelp 
near his den about midnight, which was his time 
of rouſing and'ſeeking after prey. He always fol- 
« lowed me in the rear; and when I had run down 
« a fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had 
feaſted very plentifully upon it himſelf, would now 
and then throw me a bone that was but half pick- 
ed for my encouragement; but upon my being 
unſucceſsful in two or three chaces, he gave me 
6s _ a confounded gripe in his anger, that I died 
of it. . vary 34. 44 7 

In my next tranſmigration, I was again ſet upon 
legs, and Lecame an Indian tax-gatherer ; but hav- 

| | ing 
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ing been guilty: of great extravagances, and being 
married to an expenſive jade of a wife, Ian ſo 
curſedly in debt, that. I dutſt not ſhe,w my heed. 
could no ſooner ſtep out of my houſe but I was 
6 arreſted by ſomebody or other that lay in wait for 
me. As I ventured abroad one night in the duſk 
« of the evening, I was taken up and hurried into a 
dungeon, (where I died a few months after. 

« My ſoul then entered into a flying-fiſh, and in 
that ſtate led a» moſt melancholy life for the! fpace 
« of ſix years. Several ſiſhes of prey purſued, me 


when I was in the water ; and if I betook myſelf 


to my wings, it was ten to one hut 1 had a flock 
of birdssaiming at me. As I was one day flying 
amidſt a ſleet of Engliſh ſnips, I obſerved a huge 
« ſea-gull whietting his bill aud hovering juſt over 
„my head: Upon my dipping into the Water to 
% zvoid him, I fell into the mouth of a monſtrous 
+ ſhark:that ſwallowed me down in an inſtant. 
I. vas ſome years aſterwards, to my great ſur- 
priſe au eminent banker in Lombard: ſtreet; and 
remembering hom I had formerly ſuffered for want 
4 of meney, became ſo very ſordid and avaritiqus, 
chat the: whole! ton exied ſhame of me. I Was a 
mwiſerable {little old fellow to look. upon ; for. I. bad 


in a manner ſtarved myſelf, d was nothing but 


ſkin and bone when I died. 1 
„was afterwards very much troubled and amaz- 
to find myſelf dwindled into an emmet. I was 
heartily concerned to make ſo infignificant, a figure; 
and did not know but ſome time or other I might 
be reduced to n mite, if I did not mend my man- 
ners. I therefore applied myſelf with great dili- 
gence to the offices that were allotted me, and was 
generally looked upon as the notableſt ant in the 
„whole mole-hill. I was at laſt picked up, as I was 
groaning under à burthen, by an unlucky, cock 
ſparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, — had 
before W n mee 982 our common- 
10 veakb, . i N 
l « then 
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174 SPECTATOR. 
I then bettered my condition a little, and lived: 


. 4 whole ſummer in the ſhape of a bee; but being 


tired with the painful and penurious life I had un- 
« dergone in my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fell into 
i the other extreme, and turned drone. As I one 
% Jay headed a party to plunder an hive,” we were 
« received ſo warmly by the ſwarm which defended 
« it, that we were moſt of us left dead upon the 
« ſpot, e 

bh I tell you of many other tranſmigration; 
« which I went through: how I was a town rake, 


«and afterwards did penance in à bay gelding for 


« ten years; as alſo how I was a taylor, a ſhrimp, 
«and a tom-tit. In the laſt of theſe my ſhapes, [ 
« was ſhot in the Chriſtmas holidays by a young 
„ jackanapes, who would needs try his new gun 
upon me. " 

„But I ſhall paſs over theſe and ſeveral other 
<« ſtages of life, to remind you of the young beau 
„ho made love to you about fix years fince. You 
„may remember, Madam, how he maſked; and danc- 
ed, and ſung, and played a thouſand tricks to gain 
«you ; and how he was at laſt carried off by à colt 
„that he got under your window one night in a ſe- 
« renade. I was that unfortunate young fellow to 
hom you were then fo cruel: long after my 
« ſhifting that unlucky body, I found myſelf upon z 
hill in Æthiopia, where I lived in my preſent 
« groteſque ſhape, till I was caught by a ſervant of 
* the Engliſh factory, and ſent over into Great Bri- 
* tam, need not inform you how I came into 
your hands. You fee, Madam, this is not the firſt 
time that you have had me in = chain: I an, 
„ however, very happy in this my captivity, as you 
* often beſtow on me thoſe kiſſes and which 
J would have given the world for when I was : 
man. I hope this diſcovery of my perſon will not 
tend to my diſadvantage ; but that you will ſtil 
continue your accuſtomed favours to 


« Yout moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
Pos. 


SPECTATOR. 
P. 8. I would adviſe, your little ſhock 
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to 
keep out of my way; for as 1 look 3 to 
« be the moſt formidable of my rivals, I may chance 
« one time or other to 


* 106A Y give him ſuch. a ſnap as he 
will n e. | e 


6 


— 
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—— Dor ille timorum | 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus : inde ruendi 


In ferrum mens prona viris, animeque capaces 


Locax. i. 454. 


Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies, 
Who that worſt fear, the fear of death, deſpiſe ! 


Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel, 


Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn - 


To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return. 


Rowx. 
] AM'yery much pleaſed with « y letter 
of Phalaris, to one who had loſt a ſon that was a 


foung man of great merit. The thought with which 
he comforts the afflicted father is, to the beſt of my 


memory, as follows: That he ſhould conſider 


had ſet a kind of ſeal upon his ſon's character, and 
placed him out of the reach of vice and inſamy: 
That while he lived, he was ſtill within the poſſibi- 
lity of falling away from virtue, and loſing the fame 


death 


of which he was poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a man's 


reputation, and determines it as good or bad. 


. | 


This, among other motives, may be one reaſon why 


we are naturally averſe to the 


ing out into a 


man's praiſe till his head is laid in the duſt. "Whilſt 


be is capable of changing, we may be forced to re- 


* No. 349. 
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wb SPECTATOR. 
tradt gur opinions. He may forfeit the eſteem we 


have conceived of him, and ſome time or other up- 
pear to us under a different light from what he does 
at preſent. In ſhort, as the life of any man cannot 
be called happy or unhappy ; ſo neither oan it be pro- 
nounced vicious or virtuous, before: the concluſion 
of it. 

It was upon this conſideration, that Epaminondas, 
being aſked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he him- 


ſelf deſerved moſt to be eſtecmcd ? You muſt firſt 


ſee us die, ſaith * before that N can be an- 
ſwered. 

As there is not a more 8 conſideration 
to a good man than his being obnoxious, to luch : 


change; ſo. there is nothing more. glorious . than: to 


keep up an uniformity in his actions, and W 
the beauty of his character to the laſt. 

The end of a man's life is, often compared to * 
winding up of a well-written play, Where the. prin- 
cipal perſons ſtill act in character, Whatever the ſate 
is which they undergo. There is ſcarce a great perſon 
in the Grecian or Roman hiſtory, whoſe death has not 
been remarked upon by ſome writer or other, and 
cenſured or applauded according ta the genius or 
principles of the perſon who has deſcanted on it, Mon- 
fieur de St..Evzemond. is very particular in ſetting 
forth the conſtancy and courage of Petronius, Arbiter 
during his laſt moments, and thinks he .diſcovers in 
them a greater firmneſs. of mind and reſolution, than 
in the death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There 1s 
no queſtion but thig polite, author's affectation of ap- 
pearing fogular in his remarks, gag making, diſco- 
venies-whigh had eſcaped the oblervation of others, 
threw hin into this courſe of reflection. It was Pe- 
tronins's merit, chat he died in the ſame gaiety of 
tetuper in which, he lived; but as his life was: alto- 

her looſe and difolute,, the indifference. which he 

ed at the eloſe ol it is to be looked upon as 3 
piece of natural careleſsneſs and levity, rather than 
. The reſolution of Socrates proceeded, from 
2671575 very 
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very different motives ; the conſciouſneſs of a well - 
ſpent life, and the proſpect of a happy eternity. If 
the ingenious auther above mentioned was ſo pleaſed 
with gaiety of humour in a dying man, he might 
have found a much nobler inſtance of it in our coun- 
tryman Sir Thomas More. | 

This great and learned man was famous for en- 
livening his ordinary diſcourſes with wit and pleaſ- 
antry: and as Eraſmus tells him in an epiſtle dedi- 
catory, acted in all parts of life like a ſecond De- 
mocritus. 2 

He died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected 
s 2 martyr by that fide for which he ſuffered. That 
innocent mirth which had been ſo conſpicous in his 
life, did not forſake him to the laſt. He maintained 
the ſame cheerfulneſs of heart upon the ſcaffold which 
he uſed to ſhew at his table ; and upon laying his 
head on the block, gave inſtances of that good hu- 
mour with which he had always entertamed his friends 
in the moſt ordinary occurences, His death was of 
2 piece with his life. There was nothing in it new, 
forced or affected. He did not look upon the ſevering 
his head from his body as a circumſtance that ought 
to produce any change in the diſpoſition of his mind; 
and as he died under a fixed and ſettled hope of im- 
mortality,. he thought any unuſual degree of forrow 
and concern improper on ſuch an occaſion as had 
nothing in it which could deje& or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this 
example. Men's natural fears will be a ſufficient 
guard againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what was 
philoſophy in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy 
in one who does not reſemble him as well in the 
cheerfulneſs of his temper. as in the ſanctity of his 
life and manners. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with the inſtance of a 
perſon who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more intre- 
pidity and greatneſs of ſoul in his dying moments, 
than what we meet with among any of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this in- 

Vor. III. 2 Rance.-- 
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ſtance in the Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Portugal 
written by the Abbot de Vertot. at 

When Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, had in. 
vaded the territories of Mul: Moluc, Emperor of 
Morocco, in order to dethrone him and ſet his crown 
upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing 
away with a diſtemper which he himſelf knew was 
incurable. However, he prepared for the. reception 
of ſo formidable an enemy. He was indeed ſo far 
ſpent with his ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live 
out the whole day, when the laſt decifive battle was 
given; but knowing the fatal conſequences that would 
happen to his chldren and people, in caſe he ſhould 
die before he put an end to that war, he commanded 
his principal officers, that if he died during the en- 
gagement, they ſhould conceal his death from the 
army, and that they ſhould ride up to the littre in 
which his corpſe was carried, under pretence of re. 
ceiving orders from him as uſual. Before the batt! 
began, he was carried through all the ranks of hi; 
army in an open littre, as they ſtood drawn up in 
array, encouraging them to fight valiantly in defence 
of their religion and country, Finding afterward 
the battle to go againſt him, though he was very near 
his laſt agonies, he threw himſelf out of his litter, 
rallied his army, and led them on to the charge, 
which afterwards ended in a complete victory on the 
ſide of the Moors. He had no ſooner brought his 
men to the engagement, but finding himſelf utterly 
ſpent, he was again replaced in his litter, where, 
2 finger on his mouth to enjoin ſecrecy to 
his officers who ſtood about him, he died a few mo- 
ments after in that poſture, 
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Thurſday, April 17, 1712 *. 


| "4 
Non ergo mordaci difirinxi car mine quenguam. 


: 


I ne'er in gall dipp'd my invenom'd pen, 
% Nor branded the bold front of ſhameleſs men.“ 


HAVE been very often tempted to write invec- 
tives upon thoſe who have detracted from my 
works, or ſpoken in derogation of my perſon ; but 
I look. upon it as a particular happineſs, that I have 
always hindered my reſentments from proceeding to 
this extremity. I once had gone through half a ſa- 
tire; but found ſo many motions of humanity riſing 
in me towards the perſons whom I had ſeverely treat- 
ed, that T threw it into the fire without ever finiſh- 


ing it. I have been angry enough to make ſeveral - 


little epigrams and lampoons; and after having ad- 
mired them a day or two, have likewiſe” committed 
them to the flames. Theſe I look upon as ſo 
ſacrifices to humanity, and have received much "m4 
er ſatis faction from the ſuppreſſing ſuch performances 
than I could have done from any reputation they 
might have procured me, or from any mortification 
they might have given my enemies, in caſe I had 
made them public. If a man has any talent in 
writing, it ſhews a good mind to forbear gnſwer- 
ing calumnies and reproaches in the fame ſpirit of 
bitterneſs with which they are offered.” But when a 
man has been at ſome pains in making ſuitable re- 
turns to an enemy, and has the inſtruments of re- 
venge in his hands, to let drop his wrath and ſtifle 
his reſentments, ſeems oh have ſomething 1n it great 
2 | and 
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180 SPECTATOR. 
and heroical, There is a particular merit in ſuch a 


way of forgiving an enemy ; and the more violent 
and unprovoked the offence has been, the greater 
{till is the merit of him who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a conſideration that is more fine. 
ly ſpun, and what has better pleaſed me, than one in 
Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new light, 
and gives us 2 view of him altogether different from 
that in which we are uſed to regard him. The ſenſe 
of it is as follows: Does a man reproach thee for 
being proud or ill-natured, envious or conceited, ig- 
norant or detracting? Confider with thyſelf whether 
his reproaches are true. If they are not, conſider 
that thou art not the perſon whom he reproaches; 
but that he reviles an imaginary being, and perhaps 
loves what thou really art, though he hates what 
thou appeareſt to be. If his reproaches are true; if 
thou art the envious ill-natured man he takes thee 
for, give thyſelf another turn; become mild, affable, 
and obliging, and his reproaches of thee naturally 
ceale, His reproaches may indeed continue; but 
thou art no longer the perſon whom he reproaches. 

I often apply this =o to myſelf; and when I hear 
of a ſatirical ſpeech or writing that is aimed at me, | 
examine my own heart whether I deſerve it or not. 
If I bring in a verdi& againſt myſelf, I endeavour 
to rectify my conduct for the future in thoſe particu- 
lars which have drawn the cenſure upon me; but if 
the whole invective be grounded upon a falſehood, 1 


trouble myſelf no further about it, and look upon 


my name at the head of it to fignify no more than 
one of thoſe fictitious names made uſe of by an au- 
thor to introduce an imaginary character. Why 
ſhould a man be ſenſible of the ſting of a reproach 
who is a u to the guilt that is implied in it? 
or ſubje& himſelf to the penalty, when he knows he 
has never committed the crime? This is a piece of 
fortitude which every one owes to his own innocence, 
and without which it is impoſſible for a dan of any 
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merit or figure to live at peace with himſelf in a 
country that abounds with wit and liberty. 

The famous Monſieur Balzac, in a letter to the 
chancellor of France, who had prevented the publi- 
cation of a book inſt him, has the following 
words, which are a lively picture of the greatneſs of 
mind ſo viſible in the works of that author : If it 
« was a new thing, it may be I ſhould not be diſ- 
« pleaſed with the ſuppreſſion of the firſt libel that 
% ſhould abuſe me; but ſince there are enough of 
them to make a ſmall library, I am ſecretly pleaſ- 
ed to ſee the number increaſed, and take delight 
« in railing a heap of ſtones that envy has caſt at me 
„ without doing me any harm.“ 

The author here alludes to thoſe monuments of the 
eaſtern nations, which were mountains of ſtones raiſ- 
ed upon the dead bodies by travellers, that uſed to 
caſt every one his ſtone upon it as they paſſed by. 
It is certain that no monument is ſo glorious as one 
which is thus raiſed by the hands of enyy. For my 
part, I admire an author for ſuch a temper of mind 
as enables him to bear an undeſerved reproach with- 
out reſentment, more than for all the wit of an 
the fineſt ſatirical reply. | 

Thus far I thought neceſſary to explain myſelf in 
relation to thoſe who have animadverted on this Pa- 
per, and to ſhew the reaſons why I have not thought 
fit to return them any formal anſwer. I muſt fur- 
ther add, that the work would have been of very 
little uſe to the public had it been filled with perſon- 
al refleions and debates ; for which reaſon I have 
never once turned out of my way to obſerve thoſe 
little cavils which have been made againſt it by enyy 
or ignorance. The common fry of ſeribblers, who 
have no other way of being taken notice of but by 
attacking what has gained ſome reputation in the 
world, would have furniſhed me with bufinefs enough 
had they found me diſpoſed to enter the liſts with 


them. 
I ſhall 
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182 SPECTATOR. 


I ſhall conclude with the fable of Boccalini's tra- 
veller, who was ſo peſtered with the noiſe of graſs. 
hoppers in his ears, that he alighted from his horſe 
in great wrath to kill them all. This, ſays the au- 
thor, was troubling himſelf to no -manner of pur- 
poſe. Had he purſued his journey without taking 
notice of them, the troubleſome inſects would have 
died of themſelves in a very few weeks, and he 
would have ſuffered nothing from them. 


— — 


Thurſday, April 24, 1712 *. 


Tartaream intendit wocem, qua protinus omnis 
Contremuit domus 


VSG. Xn. vii. 514. 


The blaſt Tartarean ſpreads its notes around; 
The houſe aſtouiſh'd trembles at the ſound.” 


1 HAVE lately received the following letter from a 


country gentleman. 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« TTFTHE night before I left London, I went to ſee 
6 a play called The Humorous Lieutenant. 
« Upon the riſing of the curtain, I was very much 
« ſurpriſed with the great conſort of cat-calls which 
« was exhibited that evening, and be to think 
« with myſelf that 1 had made a miſtake, and gone 
* to a muſic meeting inſtead of the playhouſe. It 
„ appeared indeed a little odd to me to ſee ſo many 
«« perſons of quality of both ſexes aſſembled toge- 
« ther at a kind of caterwawling ; for I cannot look 
upon that performance to have been any thing bet- 


“ ter, whatever the muſicians themſelves might 
« think of it. As I had no acquaintance in the 
No. 361. „ houſe 
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© houſe to aſk queſtions of, and was forced to go 
« out of town early the next morning, I could not 
« learn the ſecret of this matter. What I would 
therefore defire of you is, to give me ſome ac- 
count of this ſtrange inſtrument, which I found 
« the GE called a Cat-call ;. and eee 
« to let me know whether it be a piece of m 
« lately come from Italy. For my own part, to be 
« plain with you, I would rather hear an Engliſh 
« fiddle : though I durſt not ſhew my diſlike whilſt 
« was in the playhouſe, it being my chance to fig 
„the very next man to one of the performers, 

« I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt affectionate friend and ſervant, 
„ Jonx SHALLow, Eſq.” 


In compliance with Squire Shallow's requeſt, I 
deſign this paper as a diſſertation upon the Cat-call. 
In order to make myſelf a maſter of the ſuhject, I 
purchaſed one the beginning of laſt week, though 
not without great difficulty, being informed at two 
or three toyſhops that the players had lately bought 
them all up. I have fince confulted many learned 
antiquaries in relation to its original; and find them 
very much divided among themſelves upon that par- 
ticular, A. Fellow of the Royal Society, who is my 
good friend, and a great proficient in the mathemati- 
cal part of muſic, concludes from the fimplicity of 
its make, and the uniformity of its ſound, that the 
Cat-call is older than any of the inventions of Jubal. 

He obſerves very well, that muſical inſtruments 
took their firſt riſe from the notes of birds, and other 
melodious animals; and what, ſays he, was more 
natural than for the firſt ages of mankind to imitate 
the voice of a cat, that lived under the ſame roof with 
them? He added, that the cat had contributed more 
to harmony than any other animal; as we are not 
only beholden to her for this wind inſtrument, but 
for our ſtring-muſic in general. 


Another 
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Another virtuoſo of my acquaintance will not al. 
low the cat- call to be older than Theſpis, and is apt 
to think it appeared in the world ſoon after the an- 
cient comedy; for which reaſon it has ſtill a place in 
our dramatic entertainments. Nor muſt I here omit 


what a very curious gentleman, who is lately return- 


ed from his travels, has more than once aſſured me, 
namely, that there was lately dug up at Rome the 
ſtatue of a Momus, who holds an inſtrument in his 
right-hand very much reſambling our modern cat- 
call. 


There are others who aſcribe this invention to Or- 
pheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of thoſe 
inſtruments which that famous muſician made uſe of 
to draw the beaſts about him. It is certain, that the 
roaſting of a cat does not call together a greater au- 
dience of that ſpecies than this inſtrument, if dex- 
teroully played upon in proper time and place. 

But notwithſtanding theſe various and learned con- 
jectures, I cannot forbear thinking that the cat-call is 
originally a piece of Engliſh muſic. Its reſemblance 
to the voice of ſome of our Britiſh ſongſters, as well 
as the uſe of it, which is peculiar to our nation, con- 
firms me in this opinion. It has at leaſt received 
great improvements among us, whether we confider 
the inſtrument itſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and 

es which are thrown into the playing of it. 
ö one might be ſenſible of this who heard that 
remarkable overgrown cat-call which was placed in 
the centre of the pit, and preſided over all the reſt 
at the celebrated performance lately exhibited in 

Drury-Lane. | 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the original of 
the cat-call, we are in the next place to conſider the 
uſe of it. The cat-call exerts itſelf to moſt advan- 
tage in the Britiſh theatre. It very much improves 
the ſound of nonſenſe, and often goes along with the 
voice of the actor who pronounces it, as the violin 
or harpſichord accompanies the Italian recitative. 
n 2 tsh t 
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It has often ſupplied the place of the ancient 
chorus, in the words of M. * *. In ſhort, a bad 
poet has as great an antipathy to a cat-call as many 
people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious eſſay upon muſic, 
has the following pallage : | | 

+ I believe it is poſſible to invent an inſtrument 
that ſhall have a quite con effect to thoſe mar- 
« tial ones now in uſe: An inſtrument that ſhall 
« fink the ſpirits, and ſhake the nerves, and curdle 
the blood, and inſpire deſpair, and cowardice, and 
« conſternation,” at a ſurpriſing rate. *Tis probable 
the roariug of lions, the warbling of cats and 
* ſcreech-owls, together with a mixture of the howl- 
« ing of dogs, judiciouſly imitated and compound- 
ed, might go a great way in this invention. Whe- 
ther ſuch anti-muſic as this might not be of ſer- 
vice in a camp, I ſhall leave to the military men 
to conſider.“ | 

What this learned gentleman ſuppoſes in Specula- 
tion, T have known y verified in practice. The 
cat-call has ſtruck a damp into generals, and fright- 
ed heroes off the ſtage, At the firſt ſound of it T 
have ſeen a crowned head tremble, and a princeſs fall 
into fits. The Humorous Lieutenant himſelf could 
not ſtand it. Nay, I am told that even Almanzor 
looked like a mouſe; and trembled at the voice of 
this terrifying inſtrument, 


As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly ap- 


propriated to the ſtage, I can by no means approve 
the thought of that angry lover, who, after an un- 
ſucceſsful purſuit of "Com years, took leave of his 
miſtreſs in a ſerenade of cat-calls. 

I muſt conclude this Paper with the account I have 
lately received of an ingenious artiſt who has long 
ſtudied this inſtrument, and is very well verſed in 
all the rules of the drama. He teaches to play on it by 
book, and to expreſs by it the whole art of criticiſm. 
He has his baſs and his treble cat-call ; the former 


tor tragedy, the latter ſor comedy: only in tragi-co- 
Aa 
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medies they may both play together in concert. He 


has a particular ſqueak to denote the violation of each 
of the unities, and has different ſounds to ſhew whe. 
ther he aims at the poet or the player. In ſhort, he 
teaches the ſmut note, the fuſtian note, the ſtupid 
note; and has compoſed a kind of air that may ſerve 


as an aQ-tune to an incorrigible play, and which 


takes in the whole compaſs of the cat-call. 


» 4 „ — 
* —_ 
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Thurſday, May I Y 1742 . 
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— Ferituræ parcite chariæ. to 
| | | Jvv. Sat. 10 ver. 18. 


In merey ſpare us, when we do our beſt 
To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. 


1 HAVE often pleaſed myſelf with conſidering the 
1 two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
from theſe my Speculations, - and which, were I to 
ſpeak after the manner of logicians, I would dittin- 
guiſh into the material and the formal. By the lat- 
ter I underſtand thoſe advantages which my readers 
receive, as their minds are either unproved or de- 
lighted by theſe my daily labours ; but having al- 
ready ſeyeral times deſcanted on my endeavours in 
this light, I ſhall at preſent wholly confine myſelf to 
the confideration of the former. By the word mate- 
rial, I mean thoſe benefits which ariſe to the public 
from theſe my Speculations, as they conſume a confi- 
derable quantity of our paper- manufacture, - employ 
our artiſans in printing, and find buſineſs for great 
numbers of indigent perſons. 

Our paper- manufacture takes into it ſeveral mean 
materials which could be put to no-other uſe, nd 


affords work for ſeveral hands in the collecting of 
them, which are incapable of any other employment. 
No. 367. Thoſe 


ſerve 
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Thoſe poor retailers, whom we ſee ſo buſy in every 
ſtreet, deliver in their reſpe&ive gleanings to the 
merchant. The merchant carries them in loads to 
the paper-mill, where they paſs through a freſh ſet 
of hands, and give life to another trade. Thoſe who 
have malls on their eſtates, by this means confider- 
ably raiſe their rents; and the whole nation is in a 
great meaſure ſupplied with a manufacture, for which 
formerly ſhe was obliged to her neighbours, | 

The materials are no ſooner wrought into paper, 
but they are diſtributed among the prefles, where 
they again ſet innumerable artiſts at work, and fur- 
ni buſineſs to another myſtery. . From hence ac- 
cordingly, as they are ſtained with news or politics, 
they fly through the town in Poſt-Men, Poſt-Boys, 
Daily Courants, Reviews, Medleys, and Examiners. 
Men, women and children contend who ſhall be the 
irſt bearers of them, and get their daily ſuſtenance 
by ſpreading. them. In ſhort, when I trace in m 
mind a bundle of rags. to a quire of Spectators, I find 
ſo many hands employed in every ſtep they take 
through their whole progreſs, that while I am writ- 
ing a Spectator, I fancy myſelf providing bread for a 
multitude. |; , 

If I do not take care to obviate ſome of my witty 
readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my Paper, 
after it is thus printed and publiſhed, is ſtill benefi- 
cial to the public on ſeveral occaſions. I muſt con- 
ſels I have lighted my Pipe with my oun wo ks for 
this twelvemonth paſt. My landlady often ſends up 
her little daughter to deſire ſome of my old Specta- 
tors, and has frequently told me, that the paper they 
are printed on is the beſt in the world to wrap ſpice 
n. They likewiſe make a, good foundation for a 
mutton pye, as I have more than once experienced, 
and were very much ſought for laſt Chriſtmas by the 
whole neighbourhood... .. _ | 3 

t is pleaſant enough to conſider the changes that 
1 linen fragment undergoes, by paſſing. through the 
ieveral hands above mentioned. The fneſt pieces of 
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holland, when worn to tatters, aſſume a new white. 
neſs more beautiful than their firſt, and often return 
in the ſhape of letters to their native country. A 
lady's ſhift may be metamorphoſed into billets-doux, 
and come into her poſſeſſion a ſecond time, A beau 
may peruſe his cravat after it is worn ont with 
greater pleaſure and advantage than ever he did in 
a glaſs. In a word, a piece of cloth, after having 
officiated for ſome years as a towel or a napkin, 
may by this means be raiſed from a dunghill, and 
become the moſt valuable piece of furniture in : 
prince's cabinet. 

The politeſt nations of Europe have endeavoured 
to vie with one another for the reputation of the 
fineſt printing. Abſolute governments, as well as re- 
publics, have encouraged an art which ſeems to be 
the nobleſt and moſt beneficial that ever was invent. 
ed among the ſons of men. The preſent king of 
France, in his purſuits after glory, has particular 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the promoting of this uſefu! 
art; inſomuch that ſeveral books have been printed 


. in the Louvre at his own expence, upon which he 


ſets ſo great a value, that he conſiders them as the 
nobleſt preſents he can make to foreign princes and 
ambaſſadors. If we look into the commonwealth; 
of Holland and Venice, we ſhall find that in this par- 
ticular they have made themſelves the envy of the 
greateſt monarchies. Elzevir and Aldus are more 
frequently mentioned than any penſioner of the one, 
or doge of the other. 

The ſeveral preſſes which are now in England, 
and the great encouragement Which has been given 
to learning for ſome years laſt paſt, has made our 
own nation as glorious upon this account, as for its 
late triumphs and conqueſts. The new edition which 
is given us of Czſar's Commentaries, has already 
been taken notice of in foreign Gazettes, and is 2 
work that doeg honour to the Engliſh preſs. It is 
no wonder that an edition ſhould be very correct, 
which has paſſed through the hands of one can 
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moſt accurate, learned, and judicious writers this age 
nas produced. The beauty of the paper, of the cha- 
rater, and of the ſeveral cuts with which this noble 
work is illuſtrated, makes it the fineſt book that I 
have ever ſeen ; and is a true inſtance of the Engliſh 
genius, which, though it does not come the firſt into 
any art, generally carries it to greater heights than 
any other country in the world. I am particularly 
glad that this author comes from a Britiſh printing 
houſe in ſo great a magnificence, as he is the firſt 
who has given us any tolerable account of our coun- 


Ay illiterate readers, if any ſuch there are, will be 
ſurpriſed to hear me talk of learning as the glory of 
a nation, and of printing as an art that gains repu- 
tation to a people among whom it flonriſhes. When 
men's thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambi- 
tion, they cannot look upon any thing as great or 
valuable, which does not bring with it an extraordi- 
nary power or intereſt to the perſon who is concern- 
ed in it. But as I ſhall never fink this Paper fo far 
as to engage with Goths and Vandals, I ſhall only 
regard ſuch kind of reaſoners with that pity which 
is due to ſo deplorable a degree of ſtupidity and ig- 
norance. 


2 — Gf Vs. we. 


Tueſday, May 6, 1712. 


em 


idebat ? 


Je mne igitur laudas quod de ſapientibut unus 


And ſhall the ſage your approbation win, | 
** Whoſe laughing features wore a conſtant grin?” 


1 SHALL communicate to my reader the following 
letter for the entertainment of this day. ; 
af No. 371. 8 IR, 


Juv. Sat. x. 28. 
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«6 


«6 
40 


«SIR, eee he 
OU know very well that our nation is more 
famous for that ſort of men who are called 


Whims and Humouriſts, than any other country 
in the world; for which teaſon it is obſerved, that 


our Engliſh comedy excels that of all other nations 


in the novelty and variety of its characters. 
„Among thoſe innumerable ſets of whims which 
our country produces, there are none whom I have 
regarded with more curiofity than thoſe who have 
invented any particular kind of diverſion for the 
entertainment of themſelyes or their friends, My 
letter ſhall fingle out thoſe who take delight in 
ſorting a company that has ſomething of burleſque 
and ridicule in its appearance. I ſhall make my- 
ſelf underſtood by the following example. One 
of the wits of the laſt age, who was a man of a good 
eſtate, thought he never laid out his money better 
than in a jeſt. As he was one yearat the Bath, ob- 
ſerving that in the great confluence of fine people, 
there were ſeveral among them with long chins, a 
part of the viſage by which he himſelf was very 
much diſtinguiſhed, he invited to dinner half 2 
ſeore of theſe remarkable perſons who had their 
mouths in the middle of their faces. They had 
no ſooner placed themſelves about the table, but 
they began to ſtare upon one another, not being 
able to 1magine what had brought them together, 
Our Engliſh proverb ſays, 


„ 'Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all.” 


i Tt proved ſo in the aſſembly I am now ſpeaking 
of, who, ſeeing ſo many peaks of faces agitated 


with eating, drinking and diſcourſe, and obſerving 


all the chins that were preſent meeting together 

very often over the centre of the table, every one 

grew ſenſible of the jeſt, and gave into it with 4 
66 muc 
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« much good humour, that they lived in ſtrict friend - 
„ ſhip and alliance from that day forward. 

The ſame gentleman ſome time after packed to- 
10 gether a ſer of Oglers, as he called them, conhſt. 
„ ing of ſuch as had an unlucky caſt in their eyes. 
« His diverſion on this occaſion was to ſee the / eroſa 
« bows, miſtaken ſigus, and wrong connivances, 
« that paſſed amidſt ſo N 2 and refracted 
« rays of fight. 

he third feaſt which this merry contitevas ex- 
10  hibited was to the Stammerers, whom he got to- 
« getherin a ſufficient body to fill his table. He 
« had ordered one of his ſervants, who was placed 
behind a ſcreen, to write down their table-talk, 
« which was eaſy to be done without the help 
« of ſhort hand. It appears by the notes which were 
„taken, that though their converſation: never fell, 
there were not above twenty words ſpoken during 
the firſt courſe; that upon ſerving up the ſecond, 
one of the company was a quarter of an hour in 
telling them, that the ducklings and aſparagus 
were very good; and that another took up the 
« ſame time in declaring himſelf of the ſame opinion. 
« This jeſt did not, however, go off ſo well as the 
former; for one of the gueſts being a brave man, 
and fuller of reſentment than he knew how to ex. 
** preſs, went out of the room, and ſent the facetious 
inviter a challenge in writing, which, though it 
vas afterwards dropped by the interpoſition of 
friends, put a ſtop to theſe ludicrous entertain- 
ments. 

Now, Sir, I dare ſay you will agree with me, 
that as there is no moral in theſe jeſts, they ought 
to be diſcouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces 
of unluckineſs than wit. However, as it is natu- 
ral for one man to refine upon the thought of an- 
** other, and impoſſible for any fingle perſon, how 
great ſoever his parts may be, to invent an 
and bring it to its utmoſt perfection, I ſhall here 
give you an account of an honeſt gentleman of my 

* acquaintance, 
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* ® acquaintance, who, upon hearing the character of th: 
vit above mentioned, has himſelf aſſumed it, and 
« endeavoured to convert it to the benefit of mankind. 
He invited half a dozen of his friends one day to din. 
ner, who were each of them famous for inſerting ſe. 
veral redundant phraſes in their diſcourſe, as d'y: 
hear me, dye ſee, that is, and ſo Sir. Each of his 
gueſts making frequent uſe of his particular elo. 
quence, appeared fo ridiculous to his neighbour, 
that he could not but refle& upon himſelf as ap- 
pearing equally ridiculous to the reſt of the com- 
pany. By this means, before they had ſat long 
together, every one talking with the greateſt cir- 
cumſpection, and carefully avoiding his favourite 
expletive, the converſation was cleared of its re. 
dundancies, and had a er quantity of ſenſe, 
though leſs of ſound in it. 
+ The ſame well-meaning gentleman took occz- 
ſion, at another time, to bring together ſuch of 
his friends as were addicted to a fooliſh habituzl 
cuſtom of ſwearing. In order to ſhew them th: 
abſurdity of the practice, he had recourſe to the 
invention above mentioned, having placed an ama- 
nuenſis in a private part of — After the 
fecond bottle, when men open their minds with- 
out reſerve, my honeſt friend to take notice 
of the many ſonorous but unneceſſary words that 
had paſſed in his houſe fince their fitting down 2. 
table, and how much good converſation they had 
loſt by giving way to ſuch ſuperfluous phraſes. 
++ What a tax, ſays he, would they have raiſed for the 
poor, had we put the laws in execution upon one 
* another! Every one of them took this gentle 
** reproof in good part. Upon which he told them, 


that, knowing their converſation would have no 


« ſecrets in it, he had ordered it to be taken dow! 


in writing, and for the humour ſake would read 


iñt to them, if they pleaſed. There were ten ſheet: 
« of it, which might have been reduced to two, had 
there not been thoſe abominable interpolations ! 
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have before mentioned. Upon the reading of it in 
cold blood, it looked rather like a conference of 
fiends than of men. In ſhort, every one trembled at 
+ himſelf upon hearing calmly what he had pro- 
* nounced amidſt the heat and inadvertency of dif. 


© courſe. 


I ſhall only mention another occaſion wherein he | 


made uſe of the ſame invention to cure a different 
kind of men, who are the peſts of all polite con- 
« verſation, and murder time as much as either of 
the two former, though they do it more innocent- 
* ly; I mean that dull generation of ſtory-tellers. 
My friend got together about half a dozen of his 
* acquaintance who were infected with this ſtrange 
* malady. The firſt day, one of them, fitting down, 
+ entered upon the ſiege of Namur, which laſted till 
* four o'clock, their time of parting. The ſecond 
day, a North Briton took poſlefffon of the diſ- 
* courſe, which it was impoſſible to get out of his 
hands ſo long as the company ſtayed together. 
+ The third day was engroſſed after the ſame man- 
* ner by a ſtory of the Line length. They at laſt 
began to reflect upon this barbarous way of treat- 
ing one another, and by this means awakened out 
* of that lethargy with which each of them had 
been ſeized for ſeveral years. 

As you have ſomewhere declared, that extraor- 
dinary and uncommon characters of mankind are 
the game Which you delight in, and as I look up- 
on you to be the greateſt ſportſman, or, if you 
© pleaſe, the Nimrod among this ſpecies of writers, 
I thought this diſcovery Would not be unaccept. 
able to you. 
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— — — 
Tueſday, May 13, 1712 *. 


9 


Duid quiſque vitet, numquam homini ſatis 
Cautum 91 in hora N 
Hor. Od. xiii. 13. 


What each ſhould fly is ſeldom known; 
We, unprovided, are undone. 
CREE, 


OVE. was the mother of poetry, and fill pro- 
duces, among the moſt ignorant and barbar. 
ous, a thouſand imaginary diſtreſſes and poetical com- 


plaints. It makes a footman talk like Oroondates, 


and converts a brutal ruſtic into a gentle ſwain. The 
moſt ordinary plebeian or mechanic in love, bleed: 
and pines away with a certain elegance and tender. 
neſs of ſentiments which this on naturally in- 
ſpires. 

Theſe inward languiſhings of a mind infected with 
this ſoftneſs, have given birth to a phraſe which 1: 
made uſe of by all the melting tribe, from the higb- 
eſt to the loweſt ; I mean that of dying for love. 

Romances, , which owe their very being to this 
paſſion, are full theſe metaphorical deaths. Heroes 
and heroines, knights, ſquires and damſels, are al 
of them in a dying condition, There is the ſame 
kind of mortality in our modern tragedies, where 
every one gaſps, faints, bleeds, and dies. Many of 
the poets, to deſcribe the execution which is done by 
this paſſion, repreſent the fair ſex as baſiliſks that de- 
ſtroy with their eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley has 
with greater juſtneſs of thought compared a beautiful 
woman to a porcupine, that ſends an arrow from every 
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I have often thought, that there is no way ſo ef- 
tectual for the cure of this general infirmuty, as a 
man's reflecting upon the motives that produce it. 
When the paſhon proceeds from the ſenſe of any vir- 
tue or perfection in the perſon beloved, I would by 
no means diſcourage it; but if a man conſiders that 
all his heavy complaints of wounds and deaths ariſe 
from ſome little affectation of coquetry, which are 
improved into charms by his own fond imagination, 
the very laying before himſelf the cauſe of his diſ- 
temper may be ſufficient to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the ſe- 
veral bundles of letters which I have received from 
lying people, and compoſed out of them the following 
bill of mortality, which I ſhall lay before my reader 
without any further preface, as hoping that it may 
be uſeful to him in diſcovering thole ſeveral places 
where there is moſt danger, and thoſe fatal arts which 
are made uſe of to deſtroy the heedleſs and unwary. 


Lyſander, flain at a puppet-ſhow on the third of 
September. 2 

Thirſis, ſhot from a caſement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. "wounded by Zelinda's ſcarlet ſtocking, as 
lhe was ſtepping out of a coach. 1 

Will. Simple, ſmitten at the opeta by the glance 
x an eye that was aimed at one who ſtood by 

im. a | | 

Tho. Vainlove, loſt his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his 
left ſhoulder by — as he was talking care- 
lelsly with her in a bow-window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the playhouſe in 
Drury-Lane by a frown. | 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora as ſhe was 
ajuſting her tucker, ä 
Ralph Gapley, Eſq,;hit by a random ſhot at the 
* Ex 


F. R. caught his death upon the water April the 
B b 2 | W. W. 
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W. W. killed by an unknown hand that was play. 
ing with the glove off upon the fide of the front box 
in Drury-Lane. 

Sir Chriſtopher Crazy, Bart. hurt by the bruſh of 
a whalebone petticoat. 

Sylvias, ſhot through the ſticks of a fan at St. 
James's church. 

Damon, ſtruck through the heart by a diamond neck. 
lace. 

Thomas Trufty, Francis Gooſequill, William Mean. 
well, Edward Callow, Eſqrs. ſtanding in a row, ſel 
all four at the ſame time by an ogle of the Widoy 
Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady? s tail a; 
he came out of the playhouſe, ſhe turned full upon 
him and laid him dead upon the ſpot. 

Dick Taſtewell, ſlain by a bluſh from the Queen“ 
box in the third act of The Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdaſher, wounded in his walk: 
to Iflington by Mrs. Suſanna Croſsſtitch as vs Was 
clambering over a ſtile. | 

R. F., T. W., S. I., M. P., &c. por to den, in the 
laſt birth-da maſſacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-firſt year ei 
his age by a white waſh. 

Mufidorus, flain by an arrow that flew out of : 
dimple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, preſenting Flavia with her glove 
(which the had dropped on purpoſe), ſhe received it, 
and took away his life with a curtſy. 

John Goſſelin, having received a flight hurt from : 
pair of blue eyes, as he was taking his eſcape, ws 
diſpatched by a ſmile. 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as ſhe looked down 


Into the pit. 


Charles Careleſs, ſhot ariagin a girl of fifteen, who 
hav" popped her bead upon him out of 
coac 

Joſiah Wither, aged three ſcore and three, ſent to 


long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, . Jack 
> 
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Jack Freelove, murdered by Meliſſa in her hair. 

William Wiſeacre, gent. drowned, in « flood of 
tears by Moll Common. 

John Pleadwell, Eſq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
riſter at law, aſſaſlinated i in his chambers on the Gth 


inſtant by Kitty Sly, who PII to come to him 
for his advice. 


—— — — — — 


— en nog 


Saturday, May 17, 1712 *. 


quam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non ſecus in bonis, 
Ab inſolenti temperatam 

Letitta, morituri, Deli. 


Hox. 3 Od. ii. 1. 


« Be calm, my Delius, and ſerene, 
However fortune change the ſcene. 
In thy moſt dejected ſtate, 

*« Sink not underneath the weight; 
„Nor yet when happy days begin, 
„And the full tide comes rolling in, 
Let a fierce unruly joy 
Ihe ſettled quiet of thy mind deſtroy. | 

| Axon. 


1 HAVE always preferred cheerfulneſs to mirth. 
The latter I confider as an act, the former as an 
habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient; cheer - 
fulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubje& 
to the greateſt Jeprefbons of melancholy. On the 
contrary, cheerfulneſs, though it does not give the 
mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from 
lalling into any depths of ſorrow. Mirth is like a 
lalh of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
No. 381. clouds, 
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clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulneſs keep; 
ap a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it with 
a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity, 

Mien of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 
obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this 
complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon, who 
was the great pattern of perfection, was never ſeen 
to laugh. | 

Cheerfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe 
exceptions: It is of a ſerious and compoſed nature: 
it does not throw the mind into a condition improper 
for the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very con- 
ſpicuous in the characters of thoſe who are looked 
upon as the greateſt philoſophers among the Heathen, 
as well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly 
eſteemed as ſaints and holy men among Chriſtians. 

If we conſider cheerfulneſs in three lights, with 
regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and 
to the great author of our being, it will not a little 
recommend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The 
man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, 
is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfe& maſter 
of all the powers and faculties of his ſoul. His ima- 
gination is always clear, and his judgment undiſturb- 
ed. His temper is even and unriffled, whether in 
action or in ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh to all 
thoſe goods which nature has provided for him, taſtes 
all the pleaſures of the creation which are poured a- 
bout him, and does not feel the full weight of thoſe 
accidental evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the perſons with 
whom he converſes, it naturally produces love and 


good will towards him. A cheerful mind is not only 
diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame 
good humour in thoſe who come within its influence. 
A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 
with the cheerfulneſs of his companion, It is like a 

ſudden 
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eps ſudden ſunſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the 
vith mind, without attending to it. The heart rejoices of 
its own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
too ſhip and benevolence towards the perſon who has ſo 
as kindly an effect upon it. 
eart Whetrf J conſider this cheerful ſtate of mind in its 
nent third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
this habitual gratitude to the great author of nature. An 
who inward cheerfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 


ſeen giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It 
15 a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of the divine will in 
his conduct towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
can 'reaſonably deprive us of this cheerfulneſs- of 
\ heart, The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt.” A 
man who lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, 
can have no title to that evenneſs 'or tranquillity of 
mind which is the health of the ſoul, and the natural 
effect of virtue and innocence, Cheerfulneſs'in an 
ill man deſerves a harder name than language can 
furniſh us with, and is many degrees beyond what 
we commonly call folly or madneſs, . 

Atheiſm, by which I mean'a diſbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, un- 
der whatſoever titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe 
very reaſonably deprive a man of this cheerfulneſs of 
temper. There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy 
and offenſive to human nature in the proſpe& of 
non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder with many 
excellent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to out- 
live the expectation of it. For my own part; I think 
the being of a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it 
is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, and fuch a 
truth as we may meet with in every object, in every 
occurrence, and in every thought. If we look into 
the characters of this tribe of infidels, we generall 
ind they are made up of pride, ſpleen and cavil. ie 
indeed no wonder that men who are uneaſy to 
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themſelves, ſhould be fo to the reſt of the world; 
and how is it. poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than 
uneaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every moment 
of loſing his entire exiſtence, and dropping into no- 
thing ? | | | 

The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no 

ence to cheerſulneſs, and would a& very unrea. 
fonably, ſhould they endeavour after it. It is im- 
poſſible for any one to live in good humour, and en- 
joy his preſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either 
of torment or of annihilation ; of being miſerable, or 
of not being at all. | 

After having mentioned theſe two great principle, 
which are deſtructive of cheerfulneſs in their own 
nature, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of 
any other that ought to, baniſh this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and fickneſs, ſhame and 
reproach, poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, con- 
ſidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the ad. 
vantage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear up unde: 
them with fortitude, with indolence, and with cheer. 
fulneſs of heart. The tolling of a tempeſt does no! 
diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure will bring him to 
a joyful harbour. 

A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, 
has two perpetual ſources of cheerfulneſs, in the con- 
ſideration of his own nature, and of that Being on 
whom he has a dependence. If he looks into him- 
ſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that exiſtence which i 
ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and which, after mil- 
lions of ages, will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its be- 
ginning. How many ſelf-congratulations naturally 
riſe in the mind, when it reflects on this its entrance 
into eternity; when it takes a view of thoſe improve- 
able faculties, which in a few years, and even at it. 
firft ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 
and which will ſtill be receiving an increaſe _ 
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fection, and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs ? 
The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpe- 
tnal diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a virtuous 
man, and makes him look upon himſelf every mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows how to con- 
ceive. 

The ſecond ſource of cheerfulneſs to a good mind, 
is in the conſideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependetice, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his 
perfections, we ſee every thing that we can imagine 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves 
every where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded 
with an immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we 
depend upon a Being, whoſe power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whoſe good- 
neſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy who 
defire it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will 
ſecure us in this happineſs to all eternity. | 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us 
all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking 
men are ſubject to when they lie under no real af- 
fiction; all that anguiſh which we may feel from 
any evil that actually opprefles us; to which I may 
lkewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly 
that are apter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and 
eſtabliſn in us ſuch an even and cheerful temper, as 
makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom 
» converſe, and to him whom we were made to 
pleaſe, een 
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Criminibus debent 1 SOR 
Jvv. Sat. i. 75. 


« A beauteous garden, but by vice maintain'd.” 


S was, fitting. in my chamber and thinking on 
| a ſubjeq for my next Spectator, I heard two 
or three irregular bounces at my landlady's door; and 
upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful voice enquir- 
ing whether the philoſopher was at home. The 
child who went to the door anſwered very innocently 
that he did not lodge there. I immediately recollect- 
ed that it was my good friend Sir Roger's voice; and 
that I had promiſed to go with him on the water to 
Spring-Garden, in caſe it proved a good evening. 
The knight put me in mind of my promiſe from the 
bottom of the ſtair-caſe; but told me that if I was 
ſpeculating, he would ſtay below till I had done. 
Upon my. coming down, I found all the children of 
the family got about my old friend, and my landlady 
herſelf, who is a notable prating goſſip, engaged in 
a conference with him; being mightily pleaſed with 
his ſtroking her little boy on the head, and bidding 
him be a good child, and mind his book. | 

We were no ſooner come to the Temple ſtairs, but 
we were ſurrounded with a croud of watermen, offer- 
ing us their reſpective ſervices, Sir Roger, after 
having looked about him very attentively, ſpied one 
with a wooden-leg, and immediately gave him orders 
to get his boat ready. As we were walking towards 
it,“ You mult know,” ſays Sir Roger, I never 
+ make uſe of any body to row me that has not 
© loſt either a leg ox an arm. I would rather bate 
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him à few ſtrokes of his oar than not employ an 
« honeſt man that has been wounded in the Queen's 
« ſervice, If I was a lord or a biſhop, and kept a 
« barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery that 
«4 had not a wooden leg.” 

My old friend, after having ſeated himſelf, and 
trimmed the boat with his coachman, who being a 
very ſober man, always ſerves for ballaſt on theſe 
occaſions, we made the beſt of our way to Vaux- 
Hall. Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give us 
the hiſtory of his right leg; and hearing that he had 
left it at La Hogue, with many particulars which 
paſſed in that glorious action, the knight in the tri- 
umph of his heart made ſeveral reflections on the 
greatneſs of the Britiſh nation; as, that one Engliſh- 
man could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could ne- 
rer be in danger of popery ſo long as we took care 
of our fleet; that the Thames was the nobleft river 
in Europe ; that London-Bridge was a greater piece 
of work than any of the ſeven wonders of the world; 
with many other honeſt prejudices which naturally 
clave to the heart of a true Engliſhman. © g 

After ſome ſhort panſe, the old knight turning 
about his head twice or thrice, to take a ſurvey of 
this great metropolis, bid me obſerve how thick the 
city was ſet with churches, and that there was ſcarce 
2 ſingle ſteeple on this fide Temple Bar. A moſt 
* heatheniſh fight !” ſays Sir Roger : There is no 
religion at this end of the town. The fifty new 
* churches will very much mend the proſpect; but 
+ church-work is flow, church- work is flow.“ 

do not remember I have any where mentioned, 
in Sir Roger's character, his cuſtom of ſaluting every 
body that paſſes by him with a good-morrow, or a 
good- night. This the old man does out of the over- 
towings of his humanity, though at the ſame time 
it. renders him fo popular among all his country 
neighbours, that it is thought to have gone a good 
way in mak ing him once or twice knight of the ſhure, 
He cannot forbear this exetreiſe of benevolence even 
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in town, when he meets with any one in his morn. 
ing or evening walk. It broke from him to ſeveral 
boats that paſſed by us on the water; but, to the 
knight's great ſurpriſe, as he gave the good -night to 
two or three young fellows a little before our land- 
ing, one of them, inſtead of returning the civility, 
aſked us, what queer old put we had in the boat, 
and whether he was not aſhamed to go « wenching at 
his years? with a great deal of the like Thames 
ribbaldry. Sir Roger ſeemed a little ſhocked at firi; 
but at length aſſuming a face of magiſtracy, told us, 
% That if he were a Middleſex juitice, he. would 
« make ſuch vagrants know that her Majeſty's ſub- 
« je&s were no more to be abuſed by water than by 
66 land,” | what | 
| We were now arrived at Spring-Garden, which i; 
exquiſitely pleaſant at this time of the year, When 
I conſidered the fragrancy of the walks and :bowers, 
with the ehoirs of birds that ſung upon the trees, 
and the looſe tribe of people that walked under their 
ſhades, I could not but look upon the place as a kind 
of Mahometan paradiſe, Sir Roger told me, it put 
him in mind of a little coppice by his houſe, in the 
country, which his chaplain uſed to call an aviary of 
nightingales. You muſt underſtand,” ſays the 
knight, © there is nothing in the world that pleaſ- 
es a man in love ſo much as your nightingale. 
© Ah, Mr, SpeQator! the many moon-light/ nights 
that I have walked by myſelf, and thought on the 
* widow by the muſic of. the. nightingale! He 
here fetched a deep ſigh, and was falling into a fit of 
muſing, when 2 maſk, who came behind him, gave 
him a gentle tap upon the ſhoulder, and aſked him 
if he would drink a bottle of mead with her? But 
the knight, being ſtartled at ſo unexpected familiari- 
ty, and diſpleaſed to be interrupted in his thoughts 
of the widow, told her, © She was a wanton bag- 
gage, and bid her go about her buſineſs. | 
We concluded our walk with a glaſs of Burton- 
ale and a flice of hung beef. When we had done 
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eating outſelves, the knight called a waiter to him 
and bid him carry the remainder to the waterthan 
that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow ſtared 
upon him at the oddneſs of the meſſage, and was 
going to be ſaucy; upon which I ratified the knight's 
commands with a peremptory look. 

As we. were going out of the garden, m old 
friend thinking ork. obliged, as a member * the 
quorum, to animadvert upon the morals of the place, 
told the miſtreſs: of the houſe, who ; ſat at the bar, 
that he ſhould be a better cuſtomer to her garden, 
if there were more r and fewer ſtrumpets. 
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Honk. 1 Ep. xviii. 102. 
66 Whatcalms the breaſt, nd makes themindfſerene.” 


N my laſt Saturday's Paper I ſpoke of cheerful- 
[ — How it is a moral habit of the mind, and ac- 
cordingly mentioned ſuch moral motives as are apt to 
cheriſh and keep alive this happy temper in the ſoul 
of man. I ſhall now confider cheerfulneſs in its na- 
tural ſtate, and reflect on thoſe motives to it which 
are indifferent either to virtue or vice. ' 

Cheerfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the beſt promoter 
of health, Repinings and ſecret murmurs of heart 
zive imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of 
which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out the 
machine inſenſibly; ; not to mention thoſe violent fer- 
ments which they ſtir up in the blood, and thoſe ir- 
regular diſturbed motions which they raiſe in the 
animal ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own obſerva- 
tion, to have met with many old men, or with ſuch, 
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who (to uſe var Engliſh phraſe) wear well, that had 
not at leaſt a certain indolence in their humour, if not 
2 more than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulneſs of heart. 
The truth of it is, health and cheerfulneſs mutual; 
beget each other; with this difference, that we el. 
dom meet with a great degree of health which is not 
attended with a certain cheerfulneſs, but very often 
fee cheerfulneſs where there is no great degree of 
health. | | 

Cheerfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body. It baniſhes all anxious care and 
diſcontent, foothes and compoſes the paſſions, and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But having al. 
ready touched on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here 
take notice, that the world in which we are placed 
is filled with innumerable objects that are proper to 
raiſe and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our uſe; but 
if we conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, 
one would be apt to conclude it was made for our 
pleaſure. The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the 
univerſe, and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has 
z particular influence in cheering the mind of man, 
and making the heart glad. | | 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſie, furniſh us with game, 
er raiſe pleaſing idens in us by the delightfulneſs of 
their appearance. Fountains, lakes and rivers are a+ 
refreſhing to the imagination as to the ſoil through 
which they paſs. 

There are writers of great diſtinction who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green rather than with any 
ether colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light 
and ſhade, that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye, 
inſtead of weakening or grieving it. For this reaſon 
ſeveral painters have a green cloth hanging near them, 
to eaſe the eye upon after too great an application 
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to their colouring. - A famous modern philoſopher 
accounts for it in the following manner. All colours. 
that are more luminous overpower and diſſipate che 
animal ſpirits which are employed in fight : On the 
contrary, thoſe. that are more obſcure do not give the 
animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe z, whereas the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green fall upon the 
eye in ſuch, a due proportion, that they give the anj- 
mal ſpirits their proper play, and by keeping up the 
iruggle in a guſt balance, excite a very and 


"one agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be what it will, 
and the effect is certain; for which reaſon the poets aſcribe 
"ITY to this particular colour the epithet of cheertul. | 
* To conſider further this double end in the works 
laced of nature, and how they are at the ſame time both 
0 aſcful and entertaining, we find that the moſt im- 
portant parts in the vegetable world are thoſe- which 
y to are the moſt beautiful, Theſe are the ſeeds by which 
” but the ſeveral, races of plants are propagated and con- 
_ uinued, and which are always lodged in flowers or 
Kb bloſſoms, Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, 
K we and to be induſtrious in making the earth gay and 
* lelightful, while ſhe is carrying on her great work. 
* and intent upon her own preſervation. The huſband - 
n man after the ſame manner is employed in laying out 
ble the whole country into a kind of garden or landſcape, 
ir fil ad mak ing every thing ſmile about him, whilſt in 
. reality he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt and 
& of ncreaſe which is to ariſe from it. 
n We may further obſerve how Providence has taken 
ou; re to keep up this cheerfulneſs in the mind of man, - 


by having formed it aſter ſuch a manner as to make 
it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
»hole which ſeem to have very little uſe in them; as fromthe 
wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque 
light WW = of nature. Thoſe. who are verſed in philoſophy 
eye, Nan fill carry this confideration higher, by obſerving, 

eaſon that if matter had appeared to us endowed only with 
hem, WH ſe real, qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it 
\tion WI "241d have made but a very joyleſs and 3 
| able 
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able figure. And why has Providence given it a powet 
of producing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as 
taſtes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, 
but that man, while he is converſant in' the lower 
ſtations of nature, might have his mind cheered and 
delighted with agreeable ſenſations ? In ſhort, the 
whole univerſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects 
that either wie i in us pleaſure, amuſemedt or admi- 
ration. 

The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
viciſfitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the 
face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual 
ſucceſſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainment; 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, con- 
verſation and other accidental diverſions of life, be. 
cauſe I would only take notice of ſuch incitements to 
a cheerful temper as offer themſelves to Pp of 
all ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficiently 
ſhew us that Providence did not defign this world 
thould be filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
| the heart of man ſhould be involved in gloom and 
melancholy. 

the more inculcate this cheerfulneſs of temper, 
as it is a virtue in which our countrymen are ob- 
ſerved to be more defictent than any other nation. 
Melancholy is a kind of dzmon that haunts our iſland, 
and often conveys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. 
A celebrated French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe 
who begin their romances with the flowery ſeaſon of 
the year, enters on his ſtory thus. In the gloomy 
% month of November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themſelves, a- diſconſolate lover 
„ walk'd out into the fields, &c. 

Every one ought to” fence againſt the temper of 
his elimate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge 
in himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him 
a ſerenity of mind, and enable him to bear up cheer- 


fully againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which 
are 
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are common to human nature, and which by a right 
improvement of them will produce a ſatiety of joy, 
and an uninterrupted happineſs. E hg . 

At the ſame time that I would engage my reader to 
conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt 
own there are many evils which naturally ſpring up 
amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; 
but theſe, if rightly ..confidered, ſhould be far from 
orercaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that 
cheerfulneſs of temper which I have been recom- 
mending. This interſperſion of evil with- good, and 
pain with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very 
truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding, to a moral reaſon, in the following 
words : RS 

+ Beyond all this we may find another reaſon why 
God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of 
* pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all 
that our thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; that 
« we, finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and want 
of complete happineſs in all the enjoyments which 
the creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek 
it in the enjoyment of him with whom there is 
* fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſ- 
uren aver. tore out aud 
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Thurſday, May 29, 1712“. 


—ͤ— ͥ.dä — — . 


Nen tu prece poſcis emaci, ene 

Dune niſi ſeduttus nequeas committere diuis- 

At bona pars procerum facita libabit acerra. 

Haud cui vis promptum eft, murmurque humileſque ſuſurrc: 

Tollere de templis, et aperto wivere voto. 

Mens bona, fama, fides; hec clare, et ut audiat hoſpes, 

Ila ſibi introrfum, et ſub lingua immurmurat : O., 

Ebullit patrui preclarum funus ! Et O / 

Sub raftro crepet argenti mihi ſeria dextro, 

Hercule! pupillumve utinam, quem proximus heres 

Impello, expungam ! | 0 
Pers: Sat. 11s v. 3» 


— + Thou know'ſt to join ; | 
No bribe unhallow'd to à prayer of thine ; 
Thine which can ev'ry ear's full teſt abide, 
Nor need be mutter'd to the Gods aſide 
No, thou aloud may'ſt thy petitions truſt; 

Thou need'ſt not whiſper; other great ones muſt. 

For few, my friend, few dare like thee be plain, 
© And prayer's low artifice at ſhrines diſdain. 
Few from their pious mumblings dare depart, 
And make profeſſion of their inmoſt heart. 

* Keepme,indulgent Heaven, through life fincere, 
Keep my mind ſound, my reputation clear ; 
Theſe wiſhes they can ſpeak, and we can hear. 

Thus far their wants are audibly expreſt; [reft. 
Then ſinks the voice, and mutterings groan the 

Hear, hear at length, good Hercules, my vow; 

„O chink ſome pot of gold beneath my plow. 

Could I, O could I, to my raviſh'd eyes 

„See my rich uncle's pompous funeral riſe ; 

„Or could I once my ward's cold corpſe attend; 

„Then all were mine.” 
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HERE Homer reprefents Phoenix the tutor 
of Achilles as perſuading his pupil to lay 
aſide his reſentment, and give himſelf up to the en- 
treaties of his countrymen, the poet, in order to 
make him ſpeak in charucter, aſcribes to him a ſpeech 
full of thoſe fables and allegories which old men take 
delight in relating, and which are very proper for 
inſtruction. The Gods,” ſays he, * ſuffer:them- 
« ſelves to be prevailed upon by entreaties. When 
+ mortals have offended them by their tranſgreſſions, 
they appeaſe them by vows and ſacrifices. Lon 
« muſt know, Achilles, that prayers are the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter. They are crippled by frequently 
« kneeling, have their faces full of ſcars and 
« wrinkles, and their eyes always caſt towards hea- 
ven. They are conſtant attendants on the goddeſs 
* Ate, and march behind her. This goddeſs walks 
forward with a bold and haughty air; and being 
very light of foot, runs through he whole earth, 
« grieving and afflicting the ſons of men. She gets 
the ſtart of Prayers, who always follow her, in 
order to heal thoſe perſons whom ſhe wounds. He 
* who honours theſe daughters of Jupiter when 
they draw near to him, receives great honours 
from them; but as for him who rejects them, 
they entreat their father to give orders to the god- 
deſs Ate to puniſh him for his hardneſs of heart.“ 
This noble allegory needs but little explanation; for 
whether the goddefs Ate fignifies injury, as ſome 
re, have explained it, or guilt in general, as others, or 
FN; 5 divine juſtice, as I am more apt to think, che inter- 
pretation is obvious enough. | 
[reſt. I ſhall produce another heathen fable relating to 
n the prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One 
vow; would think by ſome paſſages in it, that it was com- 
W. poſed by Lucian, or at leaſt by ſome author who has 
endeavoured to imitate his way of writing: but as 
diſſertations of this nature are more curious than uſe- 
end; ful, I ſhall give my reader the fable without any 
further enquiries after the author. ” öfen e 
Dd2 „% Menippus 
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+ Menippus the philoſoper was a ſecond time taken 
up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertain. 
ment he lifted up a trap- door that was placed by 
4 his foot-ſtool. At its riſing, there iſſued through 
it ſuch a din of cries as aſtoniſhed the philoſopher. 
+ Upon his aſking what they meant, Jupiter told 
him they were the prayers that were ſent up to 
+ him from the earth. Menippus, amidſt the con- 
e fuſion. of voices, which was ſo great that nothing 
leſs than the ear of Jove could diſtinguiſn them, 
heard the words riches, honour, and long: life, re- 
„ peated in ſeveral different tones and languages. 
When the firſt hubbub of ſounds was over, the 
trap- door being left open, the voices came up more 
« ſeparate and diſtinct. The firſt prayer was a very 
% odd one: It came from Athens, and deſired Jupi- 
ter to increaſe the wiſdom and beard of his humble 
„ ſupplicant, - Menippus knew it by the voice to 
© be the prayer of his friend Licander the philoſo- 
„ pher. This was ſucceeded by the petition of one 
„ who had juſt laden a ſhip, and promiſed Jupiter, 
„if he took care of it, and returned it home again 
full of riches, he would make him an offering of 
« a filver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; 


* and bending down his ear more attentively than - 


ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the 
« cruelty of an Epheſian widow, and begging hin 
6 to breed compaſſion in her heart. This, ſays Ju- 
„ piter, is a very honeſt fellow: I have received a 
„great deal of incenſe from him: I will not be ſo 
„ cruel to him as not to hear his prayers. | He was 
„ then interrupted with a whole volley of vous 
„Which were made for the health of a tyrannica! 
« prince by his ſubjects who prayed for him in his 

„ preſence. Menippus was ſurpriſed, after having 
6 listened to prayers offered up with ſo much ardour 
and devotion, to hear low whiſpers from the ſame 
„ aſſembly, expoſtulating with. Jove for ſuffering 
« ſuch. « tyrant to live, and aſking him how his 


66 (honey could lie idle? my upiter was ſo offended 
cry! | ad 
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* at theſe prevaricating raſcals, that he took down 
„ the. firſt vows, and puffed away the laſt. The 
« philoſopher ſeeing. a great cloud mounting up- 
« wards, and making its way directly to the trap. 
„ door, enquired of Jupiter what it meant. This, 
« ſays Jupiter, is the ſmoke of a whole hecatomb 
that is offered me by the general of an army, who 
is very importunate with me to let him cut off an 
hundred thouſand men that are drawn up in array 
« againſt him. What does the impudent wretch 
think I ſee in him to believe that. I will make a 
« ſacrifice of ſo many mortals as good as himſelf ; 
and all this to his glory forſooth? But hark, 
« ſays Jupiter, there is a voice I never heard but 
in time of danger: 'tis z rogue that is ſhipwreck- 
« ed in the Ionian ſea. I ſaved him on a plank but 
three days ago, upon his promiſe to mend his man- 
ners; the ſcoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has 
the impudence to offer me a temple if I will keep 
im from ſinking. But vonder, ſays he, is 
a ſpecial youth for you: He deſires me to take his 
father, Who keeps a great eſtate from him, out of 
the miſeries of human life. The old fellow ſhall 
« live till he makes his heart ake, I can tell him 
that for his pains. This was followed up by the 
ſoft voice, of a pious. lady, defiring Jupiter that ſhe 
might appear amiable and charming in the fight 
of her emperor. As the philoſopher was reflecting 
on this extroardinary petition, there blew a gentle 
wind through the trap-door, which he at firſt miſ- 
took for a gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards found 
to be a breeze of ſighs. They ſmelt ſtrong of flowers 
and incenſe, and were ſucceeded by molt paſſionate 
complaints of wounds and torments, fires and ar- 
** rows, cruelty, deſpair and death, Menippus fancied 
that ſuch lamentable cries aroſe from ſome general 
execution, or from wretches lying under the tor- 
ture; but Jupiter told him that they came up to 
him from the iſle of Paphos, and that he every day 
received complaints of the ſame nature from that 

whimfical 
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whimfical tribe of mortals who are called lovers, 
I am fo trifled with, fays he, by this generation 
of both ſexes, and find it ſo impoſſible to pleaſe 
them, whether I grant or refuſe "their petitions, 
that I ſhall order a weſtern wind for the future to 
intercept them on their paſſage, and blow them 
at random upon the earth. The laſt petition ! 
heard was from a very aged man of near an hun- 
dred years old, begging but for one year more 
of life, and then promiſing to die contented. 
This is the rareſt old fellow! ſays Jupiter: He 
has made this prayer to me for above twenty year 
together. When he was but fifty years old, 
he deſired only that he might live to ſee. his fon 
ſettled in the world. I granted it. He then beg- 
ged the ſame favour for his daughter; and after- 
wards that he might ſee the education of a grand- 
fon. When all this was brought about, he putz 
up a petition that he might live to finiſh a houſe 
he was building. In ſhort, he is an unreaſonable 
old cur, and never wants an excuſe; 1 will bear 
* no more of him. Upon which he flung down the 
< trap-door in a paſſion, and was reſolved to give no 
* more audiences that day.” 

Notwithſtanding the levity of this fable, the moral 
of it very well deſerves our attention, and is the ſame 
with that which has been inculcated by Socrates and 
Plato, not to mention Juvenal and Perſius, who have 
each of them made the fineſt fatire in their whole 
works upon this ſubje&. The vanity of men's wiſhes, 
which are the natural prayers of the mind, as wel! 
as many of thoſe ſecret devotions which they offer 
to the Supreme Being, are ſufficiently expoſed by it. 
Among other reaſons for ſet forms of prayer, I have 
often thought it a very good one, that by this means 
the folly and extravagance of men's defires may be 
kept within due bounds, and not bzeak out in abſurd 
and ridiculous petitions on ſo great and ſolemn an 
occaſion. | | 
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b Saturday, May 31, 1712 *. 


hem 
1 g Neſcio qua preter ſolitum dulcedine læti. 5 
* Viss. Georg. i. 412. 
= « Unuſual ſweetneſs purer joys inſpires. p 
— OOKING over the letters that have been ſent 
Co me, I chanced to find the following one, which 
beg- received about two years ago from an ingenious 
* friend who was then in Denmark. 
— „Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710 
jouſe 6 HE ſpring with yo has already taken poſ- 
nable « ſeſſion of the fields and woods. Now is Rb. 
hear the ſeaſon of ſolitude, and of moving complaints _ 
| the upon trivial ſufferings. Now the griefs of lovers = 
7e no begin to flow, and their wounds to bleed afreſh. I 
too, at this diſtance from the ſofter climates, am 
noral not without my diſcontents at preſent. You may 
ſame perhaps laugh at me for a moſt romantic wretch, 
and « when I have diſcloſed to you the occaſion of my 
have * uneafineſs; and yet I cannot help thinking my 
hole * unhappineſs real, in being confined to a region 
iſhes, * which 1s the very reverſe of Paradiſe. The ſea- 
well ſons here are all of them unpleaſant, and the coun- 
offer try quite deſtitute of rural charms. I have not 
by it. heard a bird fing, nor a brook murmur, nor a 
have breeze whiſper, neither have I been bleſt with the | 
means * fight of a flowery meadow theſe two years. Every a 
y be * wind here is a tempeſt, and every water a turbu- ? 
bſurd * lent ocean. I hope, when you reflect a little, you 20 
m an * will not think the grounds of my complaint in 2 ] 
Is 


the leaſt frivolous and unbecoming a man of ſeri. 
* ous thought; ſince the love of woods, of fields 
* No. 393. * * and 
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and flowers, of rivers and fountains, ſeems to he 
«« a paſſion implanted in our natures the moſt early 
„of any, even before the fair ſex had a being. 

I am, Sir, Se. 


Could I tranſport myſelf with a wiſh from one 
country to another, I ſhould chooſe to paſs my win. 
ter in Spain, my ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in Eng- 
land, and my autumn in France. Of all theſe ſez. 
ſons there is none that can vie with the ſpring for 
beauty and delightfulneſs. It bears the ſame figure 
among the ſeaſons of the year, that the morning does 
among the diviſions of the day, or youth among the 
ſtages of life. The Engliſh ſummer is pleaſanter 
than that of any other country in Europe, on no 
other account but becauſe it has a greater mixture of 
ſpring in it. The mildneſs of our climate, with 
thoſe frequent refreſhments of dews and rains that 
fall among us, keep up a perpetual cheerfulneſs in 
our fields, and fill the hotteſt months of the year 
with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the ſpring; when all nature be- 
gins to recover herſelf, the fame animal pleaſure 
which makes the birds fing, and the whole brute cre:- 
tion rejoice, riſes very ſenſibly in the heart of man. 
I know none of the poets who have obſerved ſo well 
as Milton thoſe ſecret overflowings of gladneſs which 
diffuſe themſelves through the mind of the beholder 
upon ſurveying the gay ſcenes of nature: he ha 
touched upon it twice or thrice in his Paradiſe Loft, 
and deſcribes it very beautifully under the name of 
« vernal delight,” in that paſſage where he repre- 
ſents the Devil himſelf as almoſt ſenfible of it : 


«*« Blofloms and fruits at once of golden hue 
« Appear'd with gay enamel'd colours mixt: 
*« On which the ſun more glad impreſs'd his beams 
| © Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
4. When God hath ſhower'd the earth; ſo lovely 
& ſeemm'd | t. 
. . | 6 That 
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That landſcape: and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires 
“ Vernal delight, and joy able to deprive 
All ſadneſs but deſpair, c. 


Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and repreſented the barrenneſs of every 
thing in this world, and its incapacity of produeing 
any ſolid or ſubſtantial happineſs. As diſcourſes of 
this nature are very uſeful to the ſenſual and volup- 
tuous, thoſe Speculations which ſhew the bright fide 
of things, and lay forth thoſe innocent entertain- 
ments which are to be met with among the ſeveral 
objects that encompaſs us, are no leſs beneficial to 
men of dark and melancholy tempers. It was for 
this reaſon that I endeavoured to recommend a cheer- 
tulneſs of mind in my two laſt Saturday's papers ; 
and which I would ſtill inculcate, not only from the 
conſideration of ourſelves, and of that Being on whom 
ve depend, nor from the general ſurvey of that uni- 
rerſe in which we are placed at preſent, but from re- 
lections on the particular ſeaſon in which this Paper 
is written. The creation is a perpetual feaſt to the 
mind of à good man; every thing he ſees cheers and 
delights him. Providence has imprinted ſo many 
{miles on nature, that it is impoſſible for a mind 
which is not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual delights, 
to take a ſurvey of them without ſeveral ſecret ſen- 
ations of pleaſure. The Pſalmiſt has in ſeveral” of 
his divine poems, celebrated thoſe beautiful and 
2greeable ſcenes which make the heart glad, and pro- 
duce in it that vernal delight which I have before 
taken notice of. : 

Natural philoſophy quickens this taſte of the crea- 
tion, and renders it not only pleaſing to the imagina- 
ton, but to the underſtanding. It does not reſt in 
the murmur of brooks and the melody of birds, in 


the ſhade of groves and woods, or in the embroidery” 


of fields and meadows; but conſiders the ſeveral ends 
of Providence which are ſerved by them, and the 
Vox. III. E e wonders 
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wonders of divine wiſdom which appear in them, 
It heightens the pleaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch 
a rational admiration in the ſoul as is little inferior 
to devotion, | | 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind of worſhip to the great Author of Nature, and 
to indulge theſe more refined meditations of heart, 
which are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his fight. l 
ſhall therefore conclude this ſhort eſſay on that plea- 
ſure which the mind naturally conceives from the 
preſent ſeaſon of the year, by the recommending of 
a practice for which every one has ſufficient abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural pleaſure of the ſoul, and to improve this 
vernal delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian vir- 
tue. When we find ourſelves inſpired with this 
pleaſing inſtinct, this ſecret ſatisfaction and compla- 
cency ariſing from the beauties of the creation, let 
ns conſider to whom we {ſtand indebted for all theſe 
entertainments of ſenſe, and who it is that thus opens 
his hand and fills the world with good. The apoſtle 
inſtructs us to take advantage of our preſent temper 
of mind, to graft upon it ſuch a religious exerciſe as 
is particularly conformable to it, by that precept 
which adviſes thoſe who are ſad to pray, and thoſe 
who are merry to ſing pſalms. The cheerfulneſs of 
heart which ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of na- 
ture's works, is an admirable preparation for grati- 
tude, The mind has gone a great way towards praiſe 
and thankſgiving that is filled with ſuch a ſecret glad- 
neſs. A grateful reflection on the ſupreme cauſe 
who. produces it ſanctiſies it in the ſoul, and gives it 
its proper value. Such an habitual diſpoſition of 
mind conſecrates every field and wood, turns an or- 
dinary walk into a morning or evening ſacrifice, and 
will improve thoſe tranſient gleams of joy which na- 
turally brighten up and refreſh the ſoul on ſuch oc- 
caſions, into an inviolable and perpetual ſtate of bliſs 


and happineſs, 
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— . —— 
Thurſday, June 5, 1712 *. 


Dolor ipſe diſertam 
Hecerat— — | 
. Ovip. Metam. xiii. 225. 


Her grief inſpir'd her then with eloquence. 


S the Stoic philoſophers diſcard all paſſions in 
general, they will not allow a wiſe man ſo 
much as to pity the afflictions of another. If thou 
ſeeſt thy friend in trouble, ſays Epictetus, thou mayeſt 
put on a look of ſorrow, and condole with him; but 
take care that thy ſorrow be not real. The more 
rigid of this ſect would not comply ſo far as to ſhew 
even ſuch an outward appearance of grief ; but when 
one told them of any calamity that had befallen even 
the neareſt of their acquaintance, would immediately 
reply, What is that to me? If you aggravated the 
circumſtances of the affliction, and ſhewed how one 
misfortune was followed by another, the anſwer was 
till, All this may be true; but what is it to me? 

For my own part, I am of opinion, compaſſion 
does not only refine and civilize human nature, but 
has ſomething in it more pleaſing and agreeable than 
what can be met with in ſuch an indolent happineſs, 
ſuch an indifference to mankind as that in which the 
Stoĩes placed their wiſdom. As love is the moſt de- 
lightful paſſion, pity is nothing elſe but love ſoftened 
by a degree of ſorrow. In ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſ- 
ing anguiſh, as well-as generous ſympathy, that knits 
mankind together, and blends them in the ſame com- 
mon lot. 

Thoſe who have laid down rules for rhetoric or 
poetry, adviſe the writer to work himſelf up, if poſ- 
ble, to the pitch of ſorrow which he endeavours to 
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produce in others. There are none therefore who ſtir 
up pity ſo much as thoſe who indite their own ſuf. 
ferings. Grief has a natural eloquence belonging to 
it, and breaks out in more moving ſentiments then 
can be ſupplied by. the fineſt imagination. Nature 
on this occaſion dictates a thouſand paſſionate things 
which cannot be ſupphed by art. & | 

It is for this reaſon that the ſhort ſpeeches or ſen. 
tences which we often meet with in hiſtories, make 
a deeper impreſſion on the mind of the reader, than 
the moſt laboured ſtrokes in a well-written tragedy. 
Truth and matter of fact ſets the perſon actually be- 


fore us in the one, whom fiction places at a greater 


diſtance from us in the other. I do not remember 
to have ſeen any ancient or modern ſtory more affect. 
ing than a letter of Ann of Boleyn, wife to King 
Henry the Eighth, and mother to Queen Elizabeth, 
which is ftill extant in the Cotton library, as written 
by her own hand. 

Shakeſpear himſelf could not have made her talk 
in a ſtrain ſo ſuitable to her condition and character. 
One ſees in it the expoſtulations of a flighted lover, 
the reſentments of an injured woman, and the ſorrows 
of an impriſoned queen. I need not acquaint my 
reader that this princeſs was then under proſecution 
for diſloyalty to the King's bed, and that ſhe was 
afterwards publicly beheaded upon the fame account, 
though this perſecution was believed by many to pro- 
ceed, as ſhe herſelf intimates, rather from the king's 
love to Jane Seymour, than from any actual crime 
of Ann of Boleyn. 


| Queen Ann Boleyn's laſt letter to King Henry. 


«SIR, 
Cotton Lib. OUR Grace's diſpleaſure, and my 
Otho C. 10. « impriſonment, are things ſo ſtrange 


% unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I 
am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 


„ me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and to obtain 
/ 66 your 
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« your favour) by ſuch an one, whom you know 
« to be mine ancient profefſed enemy, I no ſooner 
received this meſſage by him, than I rightly con- 
« cerved your meaning; and if, as you ſay, confeſ- 
« fing a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall 
„with all willingneſs and duty perform your com- 
mand. 

«+ But let not your Grace ever imagine that your 
„poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
fault, where not ſo much as a thought thereof pre- 
«* ceded. And to ſpeak a truth, never prince had 
wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true affec- 
tion, than you have ever found in Ann Boleyn: 
„with which name and place I could willingly have 
* contented myſelf, if God and your Grace's plea- 
* ſure had been ſo pleaſed. Neither did I at any 
time ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltation or re- 
ceived queenſhip, but that I always looked fot 
+ ſuch an alteration as I now find; for the ground 
* of my preferment being on no ſurer foundation 
than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew 
vas fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome 
other object. You have choſen me Ds a low 
* eſtate to be your queen and companion, far be- 
yond my deſert or defire, If then you found 
me worthy of ſuch honour, good your Grace let 
not any light fancy, or bad counſel of mine ene- 
mies, withdraw your princely favour from me; 
neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain of a 
* diſloyal heart towards your good Grace ever caſt 
ſo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the 
infant princeſs your daughter. Try me, good 
King; but let me have a lawful trial, and let not 
* my ſworn enemies fit as my accuſers and judges; 
* yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth ſhall 
+ fear no open ſhame ; then ſhall you ſee either my 
* innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience 
© ſatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world 
* ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared: So that 
* whatſoever God or you may determine of me, 
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your Grace may be freed from an open cenſure; 
and mine offence being ſo lawfully proved, your 
Grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not 
only to execute worthy puniſhment on me as an 
unlawful wiſe, but to follow your affection alrez. 
dy ſettled on that party for whoſe ſake I am now 
as I am, whoſe name I could ſome good while 
fince have pointed unto, your Grace not being ig. 
norant of my ſuſpicion therein. 

© But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous flander 
muſt bring you the enjoying of your defired hap. 
pineſs ; then I deſire of God, that he will pardon 
your great fin therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, 
the inſtruments thereof, and that he will not call 
you to a ſtrict account for your unprincely and 
cruel uſage of me at his general judgment ſcat, 
where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appe:, 
and in whoſe judgment I doubt not (whatſoever 
the world may think of me) mine innocence (ial! 
be openly known and ſufficiently cleared. 

My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf 
may only bear the burden of your Grace's diſ 
pleaſure, and that it may not touch the” innocent 
ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, who (as I under- 
ſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
fake. If ever I found favour in your fight, if 
ever the name of Ann Boleyn hath been pleaſing 
in your ears, then let me obtain this requeſt, and 
I will ſo leave to trouble your Grace any further, 
with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity to have 


* your Grace in good keeping, and to direct you in 
all your actions. From my doleful priſon in the 


2 


Tower, this fixth of May. 
| « Your moſt loyal 
and ever faithful wife, 
« ANN BOLETN,” 
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Saturday, June 75 1712 *. 


| _ 


— 


Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat diſcendere— | 
Pas. Sat. iv. 23. 


None, none deſcends into himſelf, to. find 
The ſecret imperfections of his mind. | 
Darpex. ' 


YPOCRISY at the faſhionable end of the town 
is very different from hypocriſy in the city. 
The modiſh hypocrite endeavours to appear more 
ricious than he really is; the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous, The former 1s afraid of every thin 
that has the ſhew of religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many criminal gallantries and 
amours which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes 
2 face of ſanctity, and covers a multitude of vices 
under a ſeeming religious deportment. | 

But there is another kind of hypocriſy which dif- 
fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make 
the ſubject of this Paper: I mean that hypocricy, 
by which a man does not only deceive the world, 
but very often - impoſes on himſelf ; that hypocriſy 
which conceals his own heart from him, and makes 
him believe he is more virtuous than he really is, 
and either not attend to his vices, or miſtake even 
his vices for virtues. It is this fatal hypocriſy and 
ſelf deceit which is taken notice of in theſe words: 
Who can underſtand his errors? cleanſe thou me 
* from ſecret faults.” 

If the open profeſſors of impiety deſerve the ut- 
moſt application and endeavours of moral writers to 
recover them from vice and folly, how much more 
may thoſe lay a claim to their care and compaſſion, 
who are walking in the paths of death, while they 
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fancy themſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue! J 


ſhall endeavour therefore to lay down ſome rules 
for the diſcovery of thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret 
corners of the ſoul, and to ſhew my reader thoſe me- 
thods by which he may arrive at a true and impar- 
tial knowledge of himſelf. The uſual means pre. 
ſcribed for this purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves by 
the rules which are laid down for our direction in 


ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with the life 


of that perſon who acted ap to the perfection of hu. 
man nature, and is the ſtanding example, as well as 
the great guide and inſtructor, of thoſe who receive 
his doctrines. Though theſe two heads cannot be too 
much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, 
ſince they have been handled by many great and 
eminent writers. 

I would therefore propoſe the following method; 
to the conſideration of ſuch as would find out their 
ſecret faults, and make a true eſtimate of themſelves. 

In the firſt place, let them conſider well what ere 
the characters which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often flatter us as much as our own 
hearts, They either do not ſee our faults, or con- 
ceal them from us, or ſoften them by their repreſen- 
tations, after ſuch a manner that we think them too 
trivial to be taken notice of. An adverſary, on the 
contrary, makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers 
every flaw and imperfection in our tempers, and 
though his malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a light, 
it has generally ſome ground for what it advances. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy in- 
flames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould give a juſt 
attention to both of them, ſo far as they may tend 
to the improvement of one, and the diminution of 
the other. Plutarch has written an eſſay on the be- 
nefits which a man may receive from his enemies ; 
and, among the good fruits of enmity, mentions this 
in particular, that by the reproaches which it caſts 
upon us we ſee the worſt fide of ourſelves, and open 
our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in our _ 
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and converfations which we ſhould not have obſerved 
without the help of ſuch ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come at a true knowledge of 
ourſelves, we ſhould confider on the other hand how 
far we may deſerve the praiſes and approbations which 
the world beſtow upon us: whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy motives ; 
and how far we are really poſſeſſed of the virtues 
which gain us applauſe among thoſe with whom we 
converſe... Such afrefletion is abſolutely neceſſary, 
if we conſider how. apt we are either to value or 
condemn ourſelves by the opinions of others, and to 
ſacrifice the report of our own hearts to the judgment 
of the world, 

In the next place, that we may not — 5 our- 
ſelves in a point of ſo much importance, we ſhould 
not lay too great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we 
polleſs that are of a, doubtful nature: and ſuch we 
may eſteem all thoſe in which multitudes of men 
lillent from us, Wwho are as good and wiſe as our- 

eres. We ſhould always act with great cautiouſ- 
neſs and eircumſpection in points where it is not im- 
polible that we may be deceived. Intemperate zeal, 
bigotry and perſecution for any party or opinion, 


how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear to weak 


men of our own principles, produce infinite calami- 
ies among mankind, and are highly criminal in their 
own nature; and yet how many perſons eminent for 
pety ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd. principles of 
action to take root in their minds under the colour 
of virtues? For my own part, I muſt own I never 
yet knew any party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a 
man could follow it in its height and violence, and 
a the ſame time be innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenfive of thoſe 
actions which proceed from natural conſtitution, fa- 
vourite paſſions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our worldly intereſt or advantage. In theſe 
and the like caſes, a man's judgment is eaſily per- 


rerted, and a wrong bias hong' upon his mind. Theſe 
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are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of 
the mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſecret 
faults find admiſſion, without being obſerved or taken 


notice of. A wiſe man will ſuſpe& thoſe actions to 


which he is directed by ſomething beſides reaſon, and 
always apprehend ſome concealed evil in every reſo. 
lution that is of a diſputable nature, when it is con. 
formable to his particular temper, his age, or way of 
life, or when it favours his pleaſure or his profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
thus diligently to fift our thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark receſſes of the mind, if we would eftabli{h 
our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue as will 
turn to account in that great day when it muſt ſtand 
the teſt of infinite wiſdom and juſtice, 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving that the 
two kinds of hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, name- 
ly, that of deceiving the world, and that of impoſing 
on ourſelves, are touched with wonderful beauty in 
the hundred and thirty ninth pſalm. The folly of the 
firſt kind of hypocriſy is there ſet forth by refle&ions 
on God's omniſcience and omnipreſence, which are 


celebrated in as noble ſtrains of poetry as any other 


I ever met with either ſacred or profane. The other 
kind of hypocriſy, whereby a man deceives himſelf, 
is intimated in the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt 
addreſſes himſelf to the great ſearcher of hearts in 
that emphatical petition; * Try me, O God! and 
© ſeek the ground of my heart: prove me, and ex- 
amine my thoughts, Look well if there be any 
« way of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the way 
« everlaſting.” | 
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Thurſday, June 12, 1712 *. 
ui mores bominum multorum vidit——— a 
Honk. Ars Poet. v. 142, 


© Of many men he ſaw the manners.” 


W J conſider this great city in its ſeveral 
quarters and diviſions, I look upon it as an 
aggregate of various nations diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by their reſpective cuſtoms, manners and in- 
tereſts, The courts of two countries do not fo much 
lifer from one another as the court and city in their 


peculiar ways of life and converſation. In ſhort, the 
inhabitants of St. James's, notwithſtanding they live 


under the fame laws, and ſpeak the ſame language, 
re 2 diſtin& people from thoſe of Cheapſide, who are 
likewiſe removed from thoſe of the Temple on the 
one fide, and thoſe of Smithſield on the other, by ſe- 
reral climates and degrees in their way of thinking 
and converſing together. 

For this reaſon, when any public affair is upon the 
vil, I love to hear the reflect ions that ariſe upon 
t in the ſeveral diſtricts and pariſhes of London and 
Weſtminſter, and to ramble up and down a whole da 
together, in order to make myſelf acquainted with 
the opinions of my ingenious countrymen, By this 
means I know the faces of all the principal politi- 
cans within the bills of mortality; and as every 
coffee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman belonging 
to it, who is the mouth of the ſtreet where he lives, 
[always take care to place myſelf near him, in order 
to know his judgment on the preſent poſture of af- 
furs, The laſt progreſs that I made with this in- 
tention, was about three months ago, when we had 
current report of the King of France's death. As 
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I foreſaw this would produce a new face of things in 
Europe, and many curious ſpeculations in our Britiſh 


coffee · houſes, I was very deſirous to learn the thought; 


of our moſt eminent politicians on that occaſion. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head x; 
poſſible, I firſt of all called in at St. James's, where 
1 found the whole outward room in à buz of politic;, 
The ſpeculations were but very indifferent toward; 
the door, but grew finer as you advanced to the up. 
per end of the room, and were ſo very much in. 
proved by a knot of theoriſts who fat in the inner 
room within the ſteams of the coffee - pot, that | 
there heard the whole Spaniſh monarchy diſpoſed of, 
and all the line of Bourbon provided for in -leſs than 
a quarter of an hour. | 

afterwards called in at Giles's, where I ſaw a board 

of French gentlemen ſitting upon the life and death 
of their Grand Monarque. "Thoſe among them who 
had eſpouſed the Whig intereſt, very poſitively al. 
firmed, that he departed this life about a week fince, 
and therefore proceeded without any further delay to 
the releaſe of their friends in the gallies, and to their 
own re- eſtabliſhment; but finding they could not 
agree among themſelves, I proceeded on my intend- 
ed progreſs. | 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's, I ſaw an alert 
young fellow that cock'd his hat upon a friend of hi; 
who entered juſt at the ſame time with myſelf, and 
accoſted him after the following manner: Well, Jack, 
the old prig is dead at laſt. Sharp's the word 
Now or never, boy. Up to the walls of Paris di. 
rectly; with ſeveral other deep reflections of the 
ſame nature. | 

I met with very little variation in the politics be- 
tween Charing-Croſs and Covent-Garden, And upon 
my going into Wills's, I ſound their diſcourſe was 
gone off from the death of the French King to that 
of Monſieur Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and ſeveral 
other poets, whom they regretted on this occaſion 
as perſons who would have obliged the world with 
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very noble elegies »n the death of ſo great a prince, 
and ſo eminent a patron. of learning. | 

At a coffee-houſe near the Temple, I fcund 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very ſmartly in 
a diſpute on the ſucceſſion to the Spanich monarchy. 
One of them ſeemed to have been retained as advo- 
cate for the Duke of Anjou; the other for his Im- 
perial Majeſty, They were both for regulating the 
title to that Kingdom by the ſtatute laws of England; 
but finding them going out of my depth, I paſſed 
forward to St. Paul's church-yard, where I liſtened 
with great attention to a learned man who gave the 
company an account of the deplorable ſtate of France 
during the minority of the decea/ed King. 

then turned on my right hand into Fiſh-ſtreet, 
where the chief politician of that quarter, upon hear- 
ing the news (after having taken a pipe of tobacco, 


and ruminated for ſome time), If, ſays he, the King 


of Frahce is certainly dead, we ſhall have plenty of 
mackerel this ſeaſon: our fiſhery will not be diſturb- 
ed by privateers, as it has been for theſe, ten years 
paſt, He afterwards conſidered how the death of 
this great man would affe& our pilchards ; and by 
ſeveral other remarks infuſed a general joy into has 
whole audience. "BF 

[ afterwards entered a by-coffee-houſe that ſtood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met with 
a Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a Laceman 
who was the great ſupport of a neighbouring con- 
venticle. The matter in debate was, whether the late 
French King was moſt like Auguſtus Cæſar or Nero. 
The controverſy was carried on with great heat on 
both ſides; and as each of them looked upon me very 
frequently during the courſe of their debate, I was 
under ſome apprehenſion that they would appeal to 
me, and therefore laid down my penny at the bar, 
and made the beſt of my way to Cheapfide. 

here gazed upon the ſigns for ſome time before 
J found one to my purpoſe. The firſt object I met 
in the coſſee- rom, was a perſon who expreſſed a 
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great grief for the death of the French King ; but 
upon his explaining himſelf, I found his ſorrow did 
not ariſe fram the loſs of the monarch, but for his 
having fold out of the Bank about three days before 
he heard the news of it. Upon which a haberdaſher, 
who was the oracle of the coffee-houſe, and had his 
circle of admirers about him, called ſeveral to wit. 
neſs that he had declared his opinion above a week 
before, that the French King was certainly dead ; ty 
which he added, that confidering the late advices we 
had received from France, it was impoſlible that it 
could be otherwiſe, As he was laying theſe toge- 
ther, and dictating to his hearers with great autho. 
rity, there came in a gentleman from Garraway's, 
who told us that there were ſeveral letters from 
France juſt come in, with advice that the King was 
in good health, and was gone out a-hunting the very 
morning the poſt came away: upon which the ha. 
berdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg by him, and retired to his ſhop with great con- 
fufion. This intelligence put a ſtop to my travels, 
which I had proſecuted with ſo much ſatisfaction; 
not being a little pleaſed to hear ſo many different 
opinions upon ſo great an event, and to obſerve how 
naturally upon ſuch a piece of news every one 1s 
apt to conſider it with regard to his particular in- 
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Hou. Tliad. i. 472. 


With Ima divine the joyous banquet ends; 
The pœans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends ; 

The Greeks reſtor'd the grateful notes prolong ; ; 
Apolls liſtens, and — the ſong. 


Porr. 


AM. very forry to find, by the opera bills for this 
[ day, that we are likely to loſe the greateſt per- 
former h dramatic muſic that is now living, or that 
perhaps ever appeared upon a ſtage. I need not ag- 
quaint my reader, that I am ſpeaking of Signior Ni- 
colini. The town is highly obliged to that excellent 
artiſt for having ſhewn us the Italian muſic in its 
perfection, as well as for that generous approbation 
he lately gave to an opera of our own country, in 
which the compoſer endeavoured to do juſtice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that noble example 
which has been ſet him by the greateſt foreign maſters 
in that art 
I could heartily wiſh there was the fame application 
and endeavours to cultivate and improve our church. 
_ as have been lately beſtowed on that of the 
Our compoſers have one very great mcitement 
. it. They are ſure to meet with excellent words, 
and at the ſame time a wonderful variety of them. 
There is no paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe 
parts of the inſpired writings which are proper for 
divine ſongs and anthems, 

There 
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There is a certain coldneſs and indifference in the 
phraſes of our European languages, when they are 
compared with the oriental forms of ſpeech; and it 
happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the Engliſh tongue with a particular grace and 
beauty. Our language has received innumerable ele. 
gancies and improvements from that infuſion of He- 
braiſms, which are derived to it out of the poetica 
paſſages in Holy Writ. They give a force and energy to 
our exprethon, warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes 
than any that are to be met with in our own tongue. 
There is ſomething ſo pathetic in this kind of dition, 
that it often ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our 
hearts burn within us. How cold and dead does: 
prayer appear, that is compoſed in the moſt elegant 
and polite forms of ſpeech, which are natural to ou: 
tongue, when it is not heightened by that ſolemnity 
of phraſe which may be drawn from the ſacred writ. 
ings. It has been ſaid by ſome of the ancients, that 
if the Gods were to talk with men, they would cer- 
tatnly ſpeak in Plato's ſtile ; but I think we may ſay 
with juſtice, that when mortals converſe with their 
Creator, they cannot do it in ſo proper a ſtile as in 
tat of the Holy Scriptures. - 

If any. one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeech 
mix and incorporate with the Englith language ; after 
raving peruſed the book of Pſalms, let him read 3 
literal tranſlation of Horace or Pindar. He will find 
in theſe two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion of 
file, with ſuch a comparative poverty of imagination, 
as will make him very ſenſible of what I. have been 
bere advancing. 

Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, 


ſo beautiful in themſelves, and ſo proper for the airs 


of muſic, I cannot but wonder that perſons of dil- 
tinction ſhould give ſo little attention and encourage- 
ment to that kind of muſic, which would have its 

foundation 
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foundation in reaſon, and which would improve our 
virtue in proportion as it raiſed our delight. The 
paſſions that are excited by ordinary compoſitions po 
nerally flow from ſuch filly and abſurd occaſions, 
z man is aſhamed to refle& upon them ſeriouſſy; — 
the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the indignation that 
are awakened in the mind by hymns and anthems, 
make the heart better, and proceed from ſuch cauſes 
35 are altogether reaſonable and praiſe-worthy. Pleaſ- 
ure and duty go hand in hand; and the greater our 
ſatisfaction is, the greater is our religion. 

Muſic among thoſe who were ſtiled the choſen peo- 
ple was a religious art. The ſongs of Sion, which we 
have reaſon to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the eaſtern monarchs, were nothing elſe but 
palms and pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated 
the Supreme Being. The greateſt conqueror in this 
holy nation, after the manner of the old Grecian ly- 
ties, did not only compoſe the words of his divine 
odes, but generally ſet them to muſic himſelf: After 
which, his works, though they were conſecrated to 
the tabernacle, became the national entertainment 
23 well as the devotion of his people. 

The firſt original of the drama was a religious 
worſhip conſiſting only of a chorus, which was no- 
ting elſe but a hymn to a deity. As luxury and 
roluptuouſneſs prevailed over innocence and PI ee 
this form of worſhip degenerated into tragedies; in 
which however the chorus ſo far remembered its arſt 
office as to brand every thing that was vicious, and 
recommend every thing that was laudable, to inter- 
cede with Heaven for the innocent, and to * its 
vengeance on the criminal, 

Homer and Heſiod intimate to us bew this art 
ould be applied, when they repreſent the muſes as 
ſurrounding Jupiter, and warbling their hymns about 
his throne. I might ſhew from innumerable paſſages 
in ancient writers, not only that vocal and inſtru- 
mental mufic were made uſe of in their religions 
worſhip, but that their moſt fayourite diverſions were 
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filled with ſongs and hymns to their reſpective deities, 
Had we frequent entertainments of this nature among 
us, they would not a little purify and exalt our paſ- 
fions, give our thoughts a proper turn, and cheriſh 
thoſe divine impulſes in the ſoul which every one 
feels that has not ſtifled them by ſenſual and immoral 
pleaſures. | I 

Muſic, when thus applied, raiſes noble hints in the 
mind of the hearer, and fills it with great conceptions, 
It ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe into 
rapture; it lengthens out every act of worſhip, and pro- 
duces more. laſting and permanent impreſſions in the 
mind than thoſe which accompany any tranſient form 
of words that are uttered in the ordinary method of 


religious worſhip. 


— — ——•—— — 
Tueſday, June 17, 1712“. 
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A facundi gratia dictis. 
Ovid. Met. xiii, 127. 


Eloquent words s graceful manner want. 


OST foreign writers who have given any cha- 

rater of the Engliſh nation, whatever vices 

they aſcribe to it, allow in general that the people 
are naturally modeſt, It proceeds perhaps from ths 
our national virtue, that our orators are obſerved to 
make uſe of leſs geſture or action than thoſe of other 
countries. Our preachers ſtand ſtock ſtill in the pul- 
pit, and will not ſo much as move a finger to ſet of 
the beſt ſermon in the world. We meet with the 
lame ſpeaking ſtatues at our bars, and in all public 
places of debate. Our words flow from us in 3? 
ſmooth continued ſtream, without thoſe ſtrainings of 
the voice, motions of the body, and majeſty of the 
hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 
No. 407, Greece 
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Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death 
in cold blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe 
which turns upon every thing that is dear to us. 
Though our zeal breaks out in the fineſt tropes and 
figures, it is not able to ſtir a limb about us. I have 
heard it obſerved more than once by thoſe who have 
ſeen Italy, that an untravelled Engliſhman cannot re- 
liſh all the beauties of Italian pictures, becauſe the 
poſtures which are expreſſed in them are often ſuch 
as are peculiar to that country. One who has not 
ſeen an Italian in the pulpit, will not know what to 
make of that noble geſture in Raphael's picture of 
St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the apoſtle is 
repreſented as lifting up both his arms, and pouring 
out the thunder of his rhetoric amidſt an audience 
of Pagan philoſophers. _ 

It is certain, that proper geſtures and vehement 
exertions of the voice cannot be too much ſtudied by 
a public orator. They are a kind of comment to 
what he utters, and enforce every thing he ſays with 
weak hearers better than the ſtrongeſt argument he 
can make uſe of. They keep the audience awake, 
and fix their attention to what is delivered to them ; 
at the ſame time that they ſhew the ſpeaker is in 
carneſt, and affected himſelf with what he ſo paſſion- 
ately recommends to others. Violent geſture and 
vociferation naturally ſhake the hearts of the igno- 
rant, and fill them with a kind of religious horror. 
Nothing is more frequent than to ſee women w 
and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, though 
he is placed quite out of their hearing ; as in Eng- 
land we very frequently fee people lulled aſleep with 
ſolid and elaborate diſcourſes of piety, who would 
be warmed and tranſported out of themſelves by the 
bellowings and diftortions of enthuſiaſm. 

If nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch an emo- 
tion of voice and body, Ras ſuch an influence on men's 
minds, what might we not expe& from many of 
thoſe admirable diſcourſes which are printed in our 
tongue, were they delivered with a becoming fer- 
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your, and with the moſt agreeable, graces of voice 


and geſture ? pk 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by this /aterum contentis, this vehe- 
mence of action with which he uſed to deliver him. 
ſelf. The Greek orator was likewiſe ſo very fi- 
mous for this particular in rhetoric, that one of his 
antagoniſts, whom he had baniſhed from Athens, 
reading over the oration which had procured his ba. 
niſhment, and ſeeing his friends admire it, could not 
forbear aſking them, if they were ſo much affected by 
the bare reading of it, how much more would they 
have been alarmed had they heard him actually throw. 
ing out ſuch a ſtorm of eloquence? 

How cold and dead a figure, in compariſon of theſe 
two great men, does an orator often make at the 
Britiſh bar, holding up his head with the moſt inf. 
pid ſerenity, and ſtroking the fides of a long wig 
that reaches down to his middle ? The truth of it 
is, there is often nothing more ridiculous than the 
geſtures of an Engliſh ſpeaker: You ſee ſome of then 
running their hands into their pockets as far as ever 
they can thruſt them, and others looking with great 
attention on a piece of paper that has nothing writ- 
ten on it. You may ſee many a ſmart rhetorician 
turning his hat in his hands, moulding it into ſeve- 
ral different cocks, examining ſometimes the lining 
of it, and ſometimes the button, during the whole 
courſe of his harangue. A deaf man would think 
he was cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is talk- 
ing of the fate of the Britiſh nation. I remember, 
when I was a young man, and uſed to frequent 
Weſtminſter-hall, there was a counſellor who never 
pleaded without a piece of packthread in his hand, 
which he uſed to twiſt about a thumb or a finger al 
the while he was ſpeaking. The wags of thoſe days 
uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe; for he was 
unable to utter a word without it. One of his cli- 
ents, who was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from 
bim one day in the midſt of his pleading ; 1 
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had 5 have let it alone; for he loſt his cauſe by 
his jeſt. 5 | 

I have all -along acknowledged myſelf to be a 
dumb man, and therefore may be thought a very 
improper perſon to give rules for oratory ; but I be- 
lieve every one will agree with me in this, that we 
ought either to lay aſide all kinds of geſture (which 
ſeems to be very ſuitable to the genius of our nation), 
or at leaſt to make uſe of ſuch only as are graceful 


and expreſſive. 


Thurſday, Jane 20, 1712“. 


Muſeo contingere cuncta lepore. 
| Luck. i. 933. 


| To grace each ſubject with enliv'ning wit. 


RATIAN very often recommends fine taſte 
as the utmoſt perfection of an accompliſhed 
man, 


As this word ariſes very often in converſation, I 
ſhall endeavour to give ſome account of it, and to 
lay down rules how we may know whether we are 
poſſeſſed of it, and how we may acquire that fine 
taſte of writing which is ſo much talked of among 
the polite world. 

Moſt languages make uſe of this metaphor to ex- 
preſs that faculty of the mind which diſtinguiſhes 
all the moſt concealed faults and niceſt perfections in 
writing. We may be ſure this metaphor would not 
have been ſo general in all tongues, had there not 
been a very great conformity between that mental 
taſte which is the ſubject of this Paper, and that 
lenſitive taſte which gives us a reliſh of every dif- 
ferent flavour that affects the palate. Accordingly 
we find there are as many degrees of refinement in 
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238 SPECTATOR. 
the intellectual faculty, as in the fenſe which 1; 


marked out by this common denomination. 
I know a perſon who poſſeſſed the one in ſo great 
a perfection, that after having taſted ten different 
kinds of tea, he would diſtinguiſh, withont ſeeing 
the colour of it, the particular fort which was offer. 
ed him; and not only ſo, but any two forts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal proportion; 
nay, he has carried the experiment fo far, as upon 
taſting the compoſition of three different ſorts, to 
name the parcels from 'whence the three ſeveral in. 
tents were taken. A man of a fine taſte in 
writing will diſcern after the ſame manner, not only 
the general beauties and imperfections of an author, 
but diſcover the ſeveral ways of thinking and ex- 
preſſing himſelf which diverſify him from all other 


authors, with the feveral foreign infufions of thought 


and language, and the particular authors from whom 
they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally 
meant by a fine taſte in writing, and ſhewn the pro- 
priety of the metaphor which 1s uſed on this occaſion, 

think I may define it to be that faculty of the ſou] 
which diſcerns the beauties of an author with ple:- 
fure, and the imperfections with diftike. If a man 
would know whether he is poſſeſſed of this faculty, 
T would have him read over the celebrated works of 
antiquity which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many dit- 
ferent ages and countries, or thofe works among the 
moderns which have the ſanction of the politer part 
of our cotemporaries. If upon the perufal of ſuch 
writings he does not find himſelf delighted in an ex- 
traordinary manner, or if, upon reading the admired 
paſſages in ſuch authors, he finds a coldneſs and in- 
difference in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, not 
(as is too uſual among taſteleſs readers) that the au- 
thor wants thoſe perfections which have been ad- 
mired in him, but that he himſelf wants the faculty 
of diſcovering them, | | | 7 
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He ſhould, in the ſecond place, be very careful to 
obſerve whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing perfec- 
tions, or, if I may be allowed to call them ſo, the 
ſpecific 2 of the author whom he peruſes; 
whether he is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his 
manner of telling a tory, with Salluſt for entering 
into thoſe internal principles of action which ariſe 
from the characters and manners of of the perſons he 
deſcribes, or with Tacitus for his diſplaying” thoſe 
outward motives of ſafety and intereſt, which gave 
birth to the whole ſeries of tranſactions which he 
relates. . | 4 

He may likewiſe conſider how differently he. is af- 
{cted by the ſame thought which preſents itfelf in 
a great writer, from what he is when he finds it de- 
lvered by a perſon of an ordinary genius. For 
there is as much difference in apprehending a thought 
clothed in Cicero's language, and that of a common 
zuthor, as in ſeeing an obje& by the light of a taper, 
or by the light of the ſunn. | 

It is very difficult 'to lay down rules for the ac- 
quirement of ſuch taſte as. that I am here ſpeaki 
of, The faculty muſt in ſome degree be born wi 
us; and it very often happens, that thoſe who have 
other qualities in perfection are wholly void of this. 
One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the age 
has aſſured me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took in 
reading Virgil, was in examining Aneas his voyage 
by the map; as I queſtion not. but many a modern 
compiler of hiſtory would be delighted with little 
„ author than the bare matters of 

But notwithſtanding this faculty muſt in ſome 
meaſure be born with us, there are ſeveral methods 
for cultivating and improving it, and without which 
i will be very uncertain, and of little uſe to the per- 
ſon that poſſeſſes it. The moſt natural method for 
this purpoſe is to be converſant among the writings 
of the moſt polite authors. A man who has any re- 
liſh for fine writing, either diſcovers new beauties, or 


receives 
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receives ftronger impreſſions from the maſterly ſtrokez 
of a great author every time he peruſes him; beſides 
that he naturally wears himſelf into the ſame manner 
of ſpeaking and thinking. | 

Converſation with men of a polite genius is ano. 
ther method for improving our natural taſte. It is 
impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts to conſider 
any thing in its whole extent, and in all its varie 
of lights. Every man, beſides thoſe general obſer. 
vations which are to be made upon an author, forms 
ſeveral reſlections that are peculiar to his own man- 
ner of thinking ; ſo that converſation will naturally 
furniſh us with hints which we did not attend to, 
and make us enjoy other men's parts and refleCtions 
as well as our on. This is the beſt reaſon I can 
give for the obſervation which ſeverals have made, 
that men of great genius in the ſame way of writing 
ſeldom riſe up fingly, but at certain periods of time 
appear together, and in a body; as they did at Rome 
m the reign of Auguſtus, and in Greece about the 
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age of Socrates. I cannot think that Corneille, 8 
| : Racine, Moliere, Boileau, la Fontaine, Bruyere, h 
4 Boſſu, or the Daciers, would have written ſo well t 
if as they have done, had they not been friends and d 


cotemporaries. el 

It is likewiſe neceſſary for a man who would it 
form to himſelf a finiſhed taſte of good writing, to oe 
be well verſed in the works of the beſt critics m 


2 


r 


1 
4} ancient and modern. I muſt confeſs that I could Ve 
7 wilh there were authors of this kind, who, beſide ne 
i the mechanical rules which a man of very little taſte ca 
ff may diſcourſe upon, would enter into the very ſpirit 
1 and ſoul of ſine writing, and ſhew us the ſeveral 
[+ ſources of that pleaſure which riſes in the mind upon 
14 the peruſal of a noble work. Thus, although in 
* poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary that the unities of 


time, place and action, with other points of the ſame 
nature, ſhould be thoroughly explained and under- 
flood, there is ſtill ſomething more eſiential to the 
art, ſomething that elevates and aftomiſhes the * 
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and gives a greatneſs of mind to the reader, which - 
few of the critics beſide Longinus have conſidered. 

Our general taſte in England is for epigram, turns 
of wit, and forced conceits, Which have no manner 
of influence either for the bettering or enlarging the 
mind of ham who reads them, and have been care- 
fully avoided by the greateſt writers both among the 
ancients and moderns. I have endeavoured in ſe- 
veral of my Speculations to baniſh this Gothic taſte, 
which has taken poſſeſſion among us. I entertained 
the town for aà week together with an eſſay upon 
wit, in which I endeavoured to detect ſeveral of thoſe 
falſe kinds which have been admired in the different 
ages of the world, and at the ſame time to ſhew 
wherein the nature of true wit conſiſts, I after- 
wards gave'an inſtance of the great force which lies 
in a natural fimplicity of thought to affect the mind 
of the reader from ſuch vulgar pieces as have” little 
dſc beſides this ſingle qualification to recommend 
them, I have likewiſe examined the works of the 
greateſt poet which our nation, or perhaps any other, 
has produced, and particularized moſt of thoſe ra- 
tional and manly beauties which give a value to that 
divine work. I ſhall next Saturday enter upon an 
lay on the pleaſures of the imagination, which, though 
it ſhall confider the ſubject at large, will perhaps ſug- 
zeſt to the reader what it is that gives a beauty to 
many paſſages of the fineſt writers both in proſe and 
verſe, As an undertaking of this nature is entirel 
new, I queſtion not but it will be received wi 
candour. 


Vor. III. * | H h 
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Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante oo 
Trita ſolo + guvat integres accedere fontes, 
 Elque haurare : | | 
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In wild unclear'd, to muſes a retreat, 

O'er ground untrod before I devious roam; 
And, deep-enamour'd, into latent ſprings 
Preſume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 


UR fight is the moſt perſect and moſt fdelight. 
() ful of all our ſenſes. It fills the mind with 
the largeit yariety of ideas, converſes with its ob- 
jects at the greateſt diſtance, and continues the long- 
eſt in action without being tired or ſatiated with its 
proper enjoy ments. The ſenſe of feeling can indeed 

ive us a notion of extention, ſhape, and all other 
ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; but at 
the ſame time it is very much ſtraitened and confined 
in its operations to the number, bulk, and diſtance 
of its particular objects. Our fight ſeems deſigned 
to ſupply all theſe defects, and may be conſidered as 
a more delicate and diffuſive kind of touch, that 
ſpreads itſelf over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largeſt figures, and brings into our 
reach ſome of the moſt remote parts of the univerſe. 
It is this ſenſe which furniſhes the imagination 
with its ideas; ſo that by the pleaſures of the ima- 
ination or fancy which I ſhall uſe promiſcuoully) 
here mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible objects, either 
| wien we have them actually in our view, or when A 
we call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 40 
ſtatues, deſcriptions, or any the like occaſion. We .1 
No. 411. | cannot 


tannot indeed have a ſingle image in the fancy that 
did not make 1ts firſt entrance through the fight; but 
we have the power of retaining, altering and com- 
pounding thoſe images which we have once receiv- 
ed into all the variety of picture and viſion that are 
moſt agreeable to the imagination: for by this facul- 
ty a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining him- 
ſelf with ſcenes and landſcapes more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compaſs of na- 
ture. | 
There are few words in the Engliſh language wh ch 
are employed in a more looſe and uncircumicribed 
f:nſe than thoſe of the fancy and the imagin fin. I 
therefore thought it neceſſary to fix and determine 
the notion of theſe two words, as I intend to make 
uſe of them in the thread of my following ſpecula- 
tions, that the reader may conceive rightly what is 
the ſubje& which I proceed upon. I muit therefore 
defire him to remember, that by the pleaſures of the 
imagination I mean only ſuch pleaſures as ariſe ori- 
ginally from fight, and that I divide theſe pleaſures 
into two kinds: my defign being firſt of all to dif. 
courſe of thoſe primary pleaſures of the imagination 
which entirely proceed from ſuch objects as are be- 
ſore our eyes; and in the next place, to ſpeak of 
thoſe ſecondary pleaſures of the imagination which 
low from the ideas of vifible objects, when the ob- 
jects are not actually before the eye, but are called 
up into our memories, or formed into agreeable vi- 
ions of things that are either abſent or fictitious. 
The pleaſures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not ſo groſs as thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo 
refined as thoſe of the underſtanding, The laſt are 
indeed more preferable, becauſe they are founded on 
ſome new knowledge or improvement in the mind of 
man; yet it muſt be confeſſed that thoſe of the imagi- 
dation are as great and as tranſporting as the other. 
A deautiful proſpe& delights the ſoul as much as a 
emonſtrution; anda deſcriptiowin Homer has charm- 
ed more readers thay a chapter in Ariſtotle. Be- 
Höh 2 "des, 
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fides, the pleaſures of the imagination have this- ad. 
vantage above thoſe of the underſtanding, that they 
are more obvious and more eaſy to be acquired. It 
is but opening the eye and the ſcene enters. The 
colours paint themſelves on the fancy, with very lit. 
tle attention of thought or application of mind in 
the beholder. We are firuck, we know not how, 
with r © wn” of any thing we ſee, and imme. 
diately afſent to the beauty of an object, without en- 
quiring into the particular cauſes and occaſions of it, 
A man of a polite imagination is led into a great 
many pleaſures that the vulgar are not capable of re. 
ceiving. He can converſe with a picture, and find 
an agreeable companion in a ſtatue. He meets with 
a ſecret refreſhment in a deſcription, and often. feel 
a greater ſatisfaction in the proſpe& of fields and 
meadows than another does in the poſſeſſion. It gives 
him indeed a kind of property in every thing he ſees, 
and makes the moſt rude uncultivated parts of na- 
ture adminiſter to his pleaſures ; ſo that he looks up- 
on the world, as it were, in another light, and di 
covers in it a multitude: of - charms that | conceal 
themſelves from the generality of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how to 
be idle and innocent, or have a reliſh of any pler 
ſures that are not criminal ; every diverſion they take 
is at the expence of ſome one virtue or another, and 
their very firſt ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice ot 
folly. A man ſhould endeavour, therefore, to make 
the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as wide as pol. 
fible, that he may retire into them with ſafety, and 
find in them ſuch a ſatisfaction as a wiſe man would 
not bluſh to take. Of this nature are thoſe of thc 
imagination, which do not require ſuch a bent of 
thought as is neceſlary to our more ſerious: employ- 
ments, nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer the mind to fink 
into that negligence and remiſſneſs which are apt to 
accompany our more ſenſual delights ; but, like ? 
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ſloth and idleneſs, without putting them upon any 
labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleaſures of the fan- 
cy are more conducive to health than thoſe of the 
underſtanding, which are worked out by dint of 
thinking, and attended with too violent a labour of 
the brain. Delightful ſcenes, whether in nature, 
painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
body as well as the mind, and not only ſerve to clear 
and brighten the imagination, but are able to diſ- 
perſe grief and melancholy, and: to ſet the animal 
ſpirits 1n pleaſing and agreeable motions. For this 
reaſon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Eſſay upon Health, 
has not thought it improper to preſcribe to his read- 
er a poem or a proſpect, where he particularly diſ- 
ſuades him from knotty and ſubtle diſquifitions, and 
adviſes him to purſue ſtudies that fill the mind with 
ſplendid and illuſtrious objects, as hiſtories, fables, 
and contemplations of nature. 

[ have 1n this Paper, by way of introduction, ſet- 
tled the notions of thoſe pleaſures of the. imagina- 
tion which are the ſubje& of my preſent undertak- 
ing, and endeavoured by ſeveral conſiderations to re- 
commend to my reader the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures. 
| ſhall in my next Paper examine the ſeveral ſourcez 
from whence theſe pleaſures are derived, 
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iviſum, breve opus. 
oy oo Marr. Ep. iv. 83. 


The work, divided aptly, ſhorter grows, 


] SHALL firſt conſider thoſe pleaſures of the ima- 
gination which ariſe from the actual view nd 
lurvey of outward objects: and theſe, I think, al 
No. 413. proceed 
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proceed from the fight of what is great, uncummon, 
or beautiful, There may indeed be ſomething ſo ter. 
rible or offenſive, that the horror or loathſomeneſ; 
of an obje& may overbear the pleaſure which reſults 
from its greatne/r, novelty, or beauty” but {till there 
will be ſuch a mixture of delight in-the very diſguſt 
it gives us, as any of theſe three qualifications are 
moſt conſpicuous and prevailing. 

By greatneſs I do not only mean the bulk of any 
fingle object, but the largeneſs of a whole view con- 
fidered as one entire piece. Such are the proſpet; 
of an open champain country, a vaſt uncultivated 
deſert, a huge heap of mountains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanſe of water, where we 
are not ſtruck with the novelty. or beauty of the 
fight, but with that rude kind of magnificence which 
appears in many of the ſtupendous works of Na. 
ture. Our imagination loves to be filled with an ob- 
ject, or to ar at any thing that is too big for it 
capacity. e are flung into a pleaſing kind of aſto- 
niſnment at ſuch unbounded views, and feel a de- 
lightful ſtillneſs and amazement in the ſoul at the 
apprehenfions of them. The mind of man natural- 
ly hates every thing that looks like a reſtraint upon 
it, and is apt to fancy itſelf under a fort of confine. 
ment when the fight is pent up in a narrow compaſs, 
and ſhortened on every fide by the neighbourhood ol 
walls or mountains. On the contrary, a ſpacions 
horizon is an image of liberty, where the eye has 
room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
immenſity of its views, and to loſe itſelf amidſt the 
variety of objects that offer themſelves to its obſer- 
vation. Such wide and undetermined proſpects are 
as pleaſing to the fancy, as the ſpeculations of eter- 
nity or infinitude are to the underſtanding. But if 
there be a beamty or uncommonneſs joined with this 
grandeur ; as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned 
with ſtars or meteors, or a ſpacious landſcape cut 
out into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure ſtill grows upon us, as it ariſes from more 


than a fingle principle. 
Every. thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a plea- 
{ure in the imagination, becauſe it fills the ſoul with 
an agreeable ſurpriſe, gratifies its curiofity, and gives 
it an idea of which it was not before poſſeſſed. We 
ue indeed fo often conyerfant with one ſet af objects. 
aud tired out with ſo many repeated ſhews of the 
ame things, that whatever is new or uncommon con- 
tributes a little to vary human life, and to divert our 
minds for a while with the ſtrangeneſs of its ap- 
pearance. It ſerves. us for a kind of refreſhment, 
and takes off from that ſatiety we are apt to com- 
plain of in our uſual and ordinary entertainments. 
t is this that beſtows charms on a monſter, and 
makes even the imperfections of nature pleaſe us. 
It is this that recommends variety, where the mind 
is every inſtant called off to ſomething new, and the 
attention not ſuffered to dwell. too long, and waſte 
itſelf on any particular object. It is this likewiſe 
that improves what is great or beautiful, and makes 
u afford the mind a double entertainment. Groves, 
fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon of the year 
pleaſant to look upon; but never ſo much as in the 
opening of the ſpring, when they are all new and 
freſh, with their firſt gloſs upon them, and not 

too much accuſtomed and familiar to the eye. For 
tis reaſon there is nothing that more enlivens a pro- 
ſpect than rivers, jet d'eaus, or falls of water, where 
tae ſcene is perpetually ſhiftiag, and entertaining the 
ght every moment with ſomething that is new. We 
are quickly tired with looking upon hills and valleys, 
where every thing continues fixt and ſettled in the 
lame place and — Teas but find our thoughts a little 
zitated and relieved at the fight of ſuch objects as 
are ever in motion, and fliding away from beneath 
tue eyes of the beholder. : 

But there is nothing that makes its way more di- 
rely to the ſoul than beauty, which immediately 
UTuſcs a ſecret ſatis faction and complacency through 

tha 
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the imagination, and gives a finiſhing to any thing 
that is great or uncommon. The very firſt diſcovery 
of it ſtrikes the mind with an inward joy, and ſpreads 
2 cheerfulneſs and delight through all its faculties, 
'There is not perhaps any real beauty or -deformity 
more in one piece of matter than another, becauſe 
we might have been ſo made, that whatſoever now 
appears loathſome to us, might have ſhewn itſelf a. 
ble. But we find by experience that there are 
everal modifications of matter which the mind, with. 
out any previous conſideration, pronounces at firſt 
ſight beautiful or deformed. Thus we ſee that every 
different ſpecies of ſeuſible creatures has its different 
notions of beauty; and that each of them is moſt af. 
fected with the beauties of its own kind. This 1; 
no where more remarkable than in birds of the ſame 
ſhape and proportion, where we often ſee the male 
determined in his courtſhip by the fingle grain or 
tincture of a feather, and never diſcovering any charms 
but in the colour of its ſpecies. ; | 


Scit thalamo ſervare fidem, ſanctaſque veretur 
Connubii leges ; non ullum in pectore candor © — + 
Sollicitat niueus: neque pravum accendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, vel honefta in vertice criſla, 
Purpureuſre nitor pennarum ; aft agmina late 
Feminea explorat cautus, maculaſque requirit * 

. Cognatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis : 

Ni faceret, pictis ſylvam circum undique monſtris 
Confuſam aſpiceres vulgo, partuſque biformes, 
fit genus ambiguum, & weneris monumenta ne, ' 
Hinc merula in mgro ſe oblectat nigra marito; 

Hinc ſacium laſciva petit philomela canorum, 
Agneſcitque pares ſonitus ; hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, & glaucos miratur ocellos, 
Nempe fibi ſemper conflat, creſcitque quotannis 
Lucida progemes, caſlos confeſſa parentes ; 

Dum virides inter ſaltus lucoſque ſonoros 

Vere novo exultat, plumaſque decora juventus 
Explicat ad ſelem, patriiſque coloribus ardet. 15 
t 
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The feather'd huſband, to his partner true, 


Preſerves connubial rites inviolate. 

With cold indifference every charm he ſees, 

The milky whiteneſs. of the ſtately neck, 

The ſhining down, proud creſt, and purple wings: 
But cautious with a ſearching eye explores 

The female tribes, his proper mate to find, 

With kindred colours mark'd: Did he not fo, 
The grove which painted monſters would abound, 
Th' ambiguous product of unnatural love. 

The black-bird hence ſelects her ſooty ſpouſe; 
The nightingale her mufical compeer, 

Lur'd by the well-known voice: the bird of night, 
Smit with his duſky wings and greeniſh eyes, 
Woos his dun paramour. The beauteous race 
Speak the chaſte loves of their progenitors 
When, by the ſpring invited, they exult 

In woods, and fields, and to the ſun unfold - 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glow. 


There is a ſecond kind of beauty that we find in 
the ſeveral products of art and nature, which does , 
not work in the imagination with that warmth and 
violence as the beauty that appears in our proper ' 
ſpecies ; but is apt however to raiſe in us a ſecret de- 
light, and a kind of fondneſs for the places or objects 
n which we diſcover it. This confiſts either in the 
gaicty or variety of colours; in the ſymmetry and 
proportion of parts; in the arrangement and diſpo- 
tion of bodies; or in a juſt mixture and concurrence 
of all together. Among theſe ſeveral kinds of beauty, 
the eye takes moſt delight in colours. We no where 
meet with a more glorious or pleaſing ſhow in na- 


ture, than what appears in the heavens at the riſing 


and ſetting of the ſun, which is wholly made up of 
loſe different ſtains of light that ſhew themſelves in 
clonds of a different fituation. For this reaſon, we 
ind the poets, who are always addreſſing themſelves 
to the imagination, borrowing more of their epithets 
rom colours than from any other topic. oO 
Vo. III. PN As 
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As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, 
ſtrange or beautiful, and 1s ſtill more pleaſed the 
more it finds of theſe perfections in the ſame object 
ſo it is capable of receiving a new ſatis faction by the 
aſſiſtance of -another ſenſe. Thus any continued 
ſound, as the muſic of birds, or a fall of water, :. 
wakens every moment the mind of the beholder, 
and makes him more attentive to the ſeveral beau. 
ties of the place that lie before him. Thus, if ther 
ariſes a fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, they heightei 
the pleaſures of the imagination, and make even the 
colours and verdure of the landſcape appear more 2. 
greeable ; for the ideas of both ſenſes recommend 
each other, and are pleaſanter together, than when 
they enter the mind ſeparately : as the different co- 


lours of a picture, when they are well diſpoſed, ſet 


off one another, and receive an additional beauty 
from the advantage of their ſituation. 


— — — — ——“ — * — — — * — 
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— Cauſa latet, vis eff notiſſima 
Ovi. Met. ix. 207. 


The cauſe is Yecret, but th? effect is known. 

Appisos. 

HOUGH in yeſterday's Paper we confidere 

how every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, 

is apt to affect the imagination with pleaſure, we 
muſt own that it is impoſhble for us to aſſign the ne- 
ceflary cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe we know nei- 
ther the nature. of an idea, nor the ſubſtance of 2 
human ſoul, which might help us to diſcover the 
conformity or diſagreeableneſs of the one to the other; 
and therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all that we 
can do in ſpeculations of this kind, is to reflect on 
No. 413, thole 
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reat, thoſe operations of the ſoul that are moſt agreeable, 
the and to range, under their proper heads, what is pleaſ- 
jedi; ing or diſpleaſing to the mind, without being able 
y the to trace out the ſeveral neceſſary and efficient cauſes 


nued from whence the pleaſure or diſpleaſure ariſes. 
r, a Final cauſes lie more bare and open to our obſerva- 


tion, as there are often a greater variety that belong 
to the ſame effect; and theſe, though they are not 
altogether ſo ſatisfaQory, are generally more uſeful 


zhten than the other, as they give us greater occaſion of 
n the admiring the goodneſs and wiſdom of the firſt con- 


triver. 


One of the final cauſes of our delight in any thing 


when that is great, may be this. The Supreme Author of 
it c0- our being has ſo formed the ſoul of man, that nothing 
1, ſe: but himfelf can be its laſt, adequate, and proper hap- 


pineſs. Becauſe, therefore, a great part of our hap- 
pineſs muſt ariſe from the contemplation of his be- 
ing, that he might give our ſouls a juſt reliſh of ſuch 
1 contemplation, he has made them naturally delight 
in the apprehenſion of what is great or unlimited. 
Vur admiration, which is a very pleafing motion of 
the mind, immediately riſes at the conſideration of 


fancy, and by conſequence will improve into the 
higheſt pitch of aſtoniſhment and devotion, when we 


by time nor place, nor to be comprehended by the 
largeſt capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of any 
idered thing that is new or uncommon, that he might en- 
wtiful, courage us in the purſuit after knowledge, and en- 
e, we gage us to ſearch into the wonders of his creation; 
he ne- tor every new idea brings ſuch a pleaſure along with 


1 nei- as rewards any pains we have taken in its acquiſi- 


e of 2 on, and conſequently ſerves as a motive to put us 

er the upon freſh diſcoveries. 

other; He has made every thing that is beautiful inour own 

at we /p:cies pleaſant, that all creatures might be tempted 

ect on te multiply their kind, and fill the world with inha- 
thole 112 bitants; 


* 


any object that takes up a great deal of room in the 


contemplate his nature, that is neither eireumſcribed 
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2 bitants; for it is very remarkable, that wherever na. 
1 | ture is croſſed in the produttion of a monſter (the re. 
| ſalt of any unnatural mixture), the breed is incapable 
of propagating its likeneſs, and of founding a new 
order of creatures ; ſo that unleſs all animals were 
allured by the beauty of their own ſpecies, genera- 
tion would be at an end, and the earth unpeopled. 
In the laſt place, he has made every thing that i; 
beautiful in all other objects pleaſant, or rather ha; 
made ſo many objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more gay and delightful, 
He has given almoſt every thing about us the power 
of raifing an agreeable idea in the imagination: fo 
that it is impoſſible for us to behold his works with 
coldneſs or indifference, and to ſurvey ſo many beau- 
ties without a ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency. 
Things would make but a poor appearance to tl: 
eye, if we ſaw them only in their proper figure 
and motions; and what reaſon can we aſſign for 
their exciting in us many of thoſe ideas which arc 
different from any thing that exiſts in the objed 
themſelves (ior ſuch are light and colours), were i: 
not to add ſupernumerary ornaments to the univerſe, 
; and make 1t more agreeable to the imagination? We 
| are every where entertained with pleaſing ſhows and 
apparitions ; we diſcover imaginary glories in the 
Heavens, and in the earth; and ſee ſome of this vi- 
ſionary beauty poured out upon the whole creation 
but what a rough unſightly fetch of nature ſhould 
1 we be entertained with, did all her colouring diſap- 
pear, and the ſeveral diſtinctions of light and ſhade 
vaniſh ? In ſhort, our ſouls are at preſent delightful. 
ly loſt and bewildered in a pleaſing deluſion, and we 
walk about like the enchanted hero in a romance, 
who ſees beautiful caſtles, woods, and meadows ; 
and at the ſame time hears the warbling of birds, 
and the purling of ſtreams ; but upon the finiſhing 
1 of ſome ſecret ſpell, the fantaſtic ſcene breaks up, 
4 and the diſconſolate knight finds himſelf on a barre 
! heath, or in a ſolitary deſert. It is not 8 
N | ; that 
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that ſomething like this may be the ſtate of the ſoul 
after its firſt ſeparation in reſpe& -of the images it 
will receive from matter, though indeed the ideas of 
colours are ſo pleaſing and beautiful in the imagina- 
tion, that it is poſſible the ſoul will not be deprived 
of them, but perhaps find them excited by ſome 
other occafional-cauſe, as they are at preſent by the 
_ impreſſions of the ſubtle matter on the o 
of fight. | 
have here ſuppoſed that my reader is acquainted 
with that great modern diſcovery, which is at pre- 
ſent univerſally acknowledged by all the Enquirers 
into natural philoſophy : namely, that light and co- 
lours, as apprehended by the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any 
exiſtence in matter. As this is a truth which has 
been proved inconteſtable by many modern philoſo- 
phers, and 1s indeed one of the fineſt ſpeculations in 
that ſcience, if the Engliſh reader would ſee the no- 
tion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the ſecond book of - Mr, Locke's Eflay on 
Human Underſtanding. 8 
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The following letter of STEELE to Apn1S0N, is re- 
printed here from the original publication in folie. 


« Mr. SYECTATOR, June 24. 1712. 
* | WOULD not divert the courſe of your diſ- 
by courſes when you ſeem bent upon obliging 
the world with a train of thinking, which rightly 
attended to, may render the life of every man 


who reads it more eaſy and happy for the future. 


The pleaſures of the imagination are what be- 
wilder life, when reaſon and judgment do not in- 
terpoſe ; it is therefore a worthy action in you to 
look carefully into the powers of fancy, that other 
men from the knowledge of them may impreve 
their joys and allay their griefs by a juſt uſe of 
« that / 
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r I fay, Sir, I would not interrupt 

* you in the progreſs of this diſcourſe ; but if you 
« will do me the favour of inſerting this Letter in 
«« your next Paper, you will do ſome ſervice to the 

„public, though not in ſo noble a way of obliging 
< as that of improving their minds. Allow me, 
Sir, to acquaint you with a deſign (of which I an 
partly author), though it tends to no greater a good 
* than that of ung money. I ſhould not hope for 
„ the favour of a philoſopher in this matter, if it 
Vvere not attempted under all the reſtrictions which 
«+ you ſages put upon private acquiſitions. The fir 
+ purpoſe which every good man is to propoſe to 
„ himſelf, is the ſervice of his prince and country 
© after that is done, he cannot add to himfelf, but 
he muſt alſo be beneficial to them, This ſcheme 
of gain is not only conſiſtent with that end, bu: 
+ has its very being in ſubordination to it; for n 
man can be à gainer here but at the ſame time be 
* himſelf or ſome other muſt ſucceed" in their deal- 
«« ings with the government. It is called the Multi- 
* plication Table, and is ſo far calculated for the im- 
«« mediate ſervice of her Majeſty, that the ſame per- 
++ fon who is fortunate in the lottery of the ſtate 
may receive yet further advantage in this Table. 
And I am ſure, nothing can be more pleaſing to 
* her gracious temper than to find out additional 
** methods of increafing their good fortune who ad- 


venture any thing in her ſervice, or laying occa- 


ſions for others to become capable of ſerving their 
country who are at preſent in too low circumſtan- 
dees to exert themſelyes. The manner of execut- 
ing the deſigu is by giving out receipts for hal! 


< guineas received, which ſhall entitle the fortunate 


© bearer to certain ſums in the Table, as is ſet forth 


© at large in the propoſals printed in the 23d inſtant. 


66 There i is another circum{tance in this deſign which 
„gives me hopes of your ſavour to it; and that 15 


« what Tally adviſcs, to wit, that the benefit is made 
as diffuſive as poſſible. Every one that has hall 
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a guinea/1s put into the poſlibility from that ſmall 
« ſum to raiſe to himſelf an eaſy fortune. When theſe 
« little parcels of wealth are, as it were, thus thrown 
« back again into the redonation of providence, we 
+ are to expect that ſome who live under hardſhips 
« or obſcurity, may be produced to the world in 
« the figure my Bogart by this means. I doubt 
not but this 

you; and I cannot add another to it, but what 
+ your ſeverity will, I fear, very little regard, which 
* is, that I am, 


argument will have force with 


40 S1R, 
_ 4 Your greateſt admirer, 
„% RICHARD STEELE.” 


Wedneſday, June 25, 1712 *, 


Alterius fic 
Altera poſeit opem res, & conjurat amice. 
OR. Ars Poet. v. 411. 


But mutually they need each other's help. 
Roscouuox. 


F we conſider the works of Nature and Art, as 

they are qualified to entertain the imagination, 
we ſhall find the laſt very defeQtive, in compariſon of 
the former; for though they may ſometimes appear 
23 beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing in 
them of that vaſtneſs and immenſity, which afford 
ſo great an entertainment to the mind of the be- 
holder. The one may be as polite and delicate as 
the other, but can never ſhew herſelf ſo auguſt and 
magnificent in the defign. There is ſomething more 
bold and maſterly in the rough careleſs ſtrokes of na- 
ture, than in the nice touches and embelliſhments of 
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art. The beauties of the moſt ſtately garden or pa- 
lace lie in a narrow compaſs ; the imagination imme. 
diately runs them over, and requires ſomething elſe 
to gratify her; but in the wide fields of nature, the 
ſight wanders up and down without confinement, and 
is fed with an infinite variety of images, without 
any certain ſtint or number, For this reafon we al. 
ways find the poet in love with a country life, 
where nature appears in the greateſt perfection, and 
furniſhes out all thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to de- 
light the imagination. 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit urbe. 
| Hor. Ep. ii. 77. 


To grottoes and to groves we run; 
To eaſe and filence N Mule's ſon. 
Pore. 


Hic ſecura quies, & neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variurum ; hic latis otia ſundis 
Spelunce, vivigue lacus ; hic frigida Tempe, 
Miugituſgue boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni. 

; VIS. Georg. ii. 476. 


Here eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 

A harmleſs life that knows not how to cheat, 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 

And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 

Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 

Of meads, and ſtreams that through the valley glide; 

And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite; 

And, after toilſome days, a ſweet repoſe at night. 

; DRYDEX. 


But though there are ſeveral of thoſe wild ſcenes, 
that are more delightful than any artificial ſhows ; 
yet we find the works of nature ſtill more . 

f 6 
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the more they reſemble thoſe of art: for in this caſe 
our pleafure riſes, from a double principle ; from the 
agreeableneſs of the objects to the eye, and from 
their ſimilitude to other objects. We are pleaſed as 
well with comparing their beauties, as with ſurvey- 
ing them, and can repreſent them to our minds, - 
either as copies or originals, Hence it is that we 
take delight in a proſpe& which is well laid out, 
and diverſiſied with fields and meadows, woods and 
rivers; in thoſe accidental landſcapes of trees, clouds 
and cities, that are ſometimes found in the veins of 
marble ; in the curious fret-work of rocks and grot- 
toes; and in a word, in any thing that hath ſuch a 
variety or regularity as may ſeem the effect of de- 
ign in what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature riſe in value according 
33 they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of art, we may 
be ſure that artificial works receive a greater advan- 
tage from their reſemblance of ſuch as are natural; 
becauſe here the ſimilitude is not only pleaſant, but 
the pattern more perfect. The prettieſt landſcape I 
ever ſaw, was one drawn on the walls of a dark 
room, which ſtood oppoſite on oue fide to a naviga- 
ble river, and on the other to a park. The experi- 
ment is very common in optics. Here you might 
diſcover the waves and fluctuationg of the water in 
long and proper colours, with the picture of a ſhip 
entering at one end, and ſailing by degrees through 
the whole piece: On another there appeared the green 
ſhadows of trees waving to and fro with the wind, 
and herds of deer among them in miniature leaping 
about upon the wall. I muſt confeſs, the novelty of 
ſuch a cht may be one occaſion of its pleaſantneſs 
to the imagination ; but certainly the chief reaſon is 
ts near . wen e to nature, as it does not only, 
like other pictures, give che colour and figure, but 
the motion of the things it repreſents, 

We have before obſerved, that there is generally 
n nature ſomething more grand and auguſt than 
what we meet with in the curioſities of art. When, 

Vor. III. K k therefore, 
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therefore, we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it 


than what we receive from the nicer and more ac. 
curate productions of art. On this account our Eng. 
liſh gardens are not ſo entertaining to the fancy a; 
thoſe in France and Italy, where we ſee 2 large ex. 
tent of ground covered over with an agreeable mix. 
ture of garden and foreſt, which repreſent every 
where an artificial rudeneſs much more charming 
than that neatneſs and elegancy which we meet with 
in thoſe of our own country. It might indeed be 
of ill conſequence to the public, as well as unproft- 
able to private perſons, to altenate ſo much ground 
from paſturage and the plough, in many parts of 
country that is ſo well peopled, and cultivated to: 
far greater advantage. But why may not a whole 
eſtate be thrown into a kind of a garden by frequent 
plantations, that may turn as much to the profit 25 
the pleaſure of the owner? A marſh overgrown with 
willows, or a mountain ſhaded with oaks, are not 
only more beautiful but more beneficial than when 
they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of corn make 
a pleaſant proſpect; and if the walks were a little 
en care of that lie between them; if the naturil 
embroidery of the meadows were helped and in- 
proved by ſome ſmall additions of art, and the ſe- 
veral rows of hedges ſet off by trees and flowers 
that the ſoil was capable of receiving, a man might 
make a pretty landſcape of his own poſſeſſions. 
Writers who have given us an account of China, 
tell us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the 
plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by 
the rule and line ; becanſe, they ſay, any one may 
place trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They 
chooſe rather to ſhew a genius in works of this na- 
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ture; and therefore always conceal the art by which 8 
they direct themſelves. They have a word, it ſeems, me 
in their language, by which they expreſs the parti- Will ;. 
cular beauty of a plantation that thus ſtrikes the pa 


imagination at firſt fight, without diſcovering what 
| | 1 
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it is that has ſo agreeable an effect. Our Britiſh 


gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of humouring na- 
ture, love to deviate from it as much as poſſible. 
Our trees riſe in cones, globes, and pyramids. We 
ſee the marks of the ſciſſars upon every plant and 
buſh. 1 do not know whether I am fingular in m 
opinion; but for my own part, I would rather loo 
upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and diffuſion of 
boughs and branches, than when it is thus cut and 
trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and cannot but 
fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more 
delightful, than all the little labyrinths of the moſt 
iniſhed parterre. But as our great modellers of gar- 
dens have their magazines of plants to diſpoſe of, it 
15 very natural for them to tear up all the beautiful 
plantations of fruit-trees, and contrive a plan that 
may moſt turn to their own profit, in taking off 
their ever-greens, and the like moveable plants, with 
which their ſhops are plentifully ſtocked. 


Thurſday, June 26, 1712 *. 


Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem. 
m. Georg. ii. 15 5. 


Witneſs our cities of illuſtrious name, 
Their coſtly labour, and ſtupendous frame. 
f DRrpxx. 


AVING already ſhewn how the fancy is af- 
fected by the works of nature, and afterwards 
conſidered in general both the works of nature and 
of art, how they mutually aſſiſt and complete each 
other in forming ſuch ſcenes and proſpects as are 
mdſt apt to delight the mind of the beholder, I ſhall 
in this Paper throw together ſome reflections on that 
particular art which has a more immediate tendency 
No. 415. K k 2 than 
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than any other to produce thoſe primary pleaſnre; 

of the imagination which have hitherto been the 

ſubject of this diſcourſe. The art I mean is that of 

architecture, which I ſhall confider only with regard 

to the light in which the foregoing ſpeculations hare 
placed it, without entering into thoſe rules and max. 
ims which the great maſters of architecture have hid 
down and 9 — at large in numberleſs treatiſe; 
upon that fubject. 

Greatneſs, in the works of architecture, may be 
conſidered as relating to the bulk and body of the 
ſtructure, or to the manner in which it is built. A; 
for the firſt, we find the ancients, eſpecially among 
the eaſtern nations of the world, infinitely ſuperior 
to the moderns. 

Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which 
old author ſays, there were the foundations to be 
ſeen in his time, which looked like a ſpacious moun- 
tain ; what could be more noble than the walls of 
Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to Ju- 
piter Belus, that roſe a mile high by eight ſever: 
ſtories, each ſtory a furlong in height, and on the 
top of which was the Babylonian obſervatory ? | 
might here likewiſe take notice of the huge rock 
that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, with the 

* ſmaller rocks that lay by it in the ſhape of tributary 
kings ; the prodigious baſon or artificial lake which 
took in the whole Euphrates, till ſuch time as a nev 
canal was formed for its reception, with the ſeveral 
trenches through which that river was conveyed. | 
know there are perſons who look upon ſome of theſe 
wonders of art as fabulous ; but I cannot find any 
© ground for ſuch a ſuſpicion, unleſs it be that we have 
no ſuch works among us at preſent. There were 
indeed many greater advantages for building in thoſe 
times, and in that part of the world, than have been 
met with ever ſince. The earth was extremely 
fruitful ; men lived generally on paſturage, which 
requires a much ſmaller number of hands than agri- 
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part of mankind, and fewer arts and ſciences to give 
work to men of ſpeculative tempers: and what is 
more than all the reſt, the prince was abſolute; ſo 
that when, he went to war, he put himſelf at the 
head of a whole people : as we find Semiramis lead- 
ing her three millions to the field, and yet over- 
powered by the number of her enemies. Tis no 
wonder therefore, when ſhe was at peace, and turn- 
ing her thoughts on building, that ſhe could accom- 
pliſh ſuch great works with ſuch a prodigious mul- 
titude of labourers : beſides that in her climate there 
was ſmall interruption of froſts and winters, which 
make the northern workmen lie half the year idle. 
| might mention too, among the benefits of the cli- 
mate, what hiſtorians ſay of the earth, that it ſweat- 
ed out a bitumen or natural kind of mortar, which 
is doubtleſs the ſame with that mentioned in Holy 
Writ as contributing to the ſtructure of Babel: 
Slime they uſed inflead of mortar. 

In Egypt we ſtill ſee their pyramids, which an- 
[wer to the deſcriptions that have been made of 
them ; and I queſtion not but a traveller might find 
out ſome remains of the labyrinth that covered a 
whole province, and had a hundred temples diſpoſed 
among its ſeveral quarters and diviſions. 

The wall of China is one of theſe eaſtern pieces 
of magmificence, which makes a figure even in the 
map of the world, although an account of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itſelf 
{till extant. : 

We are obliged to devotion for the nobleſt build. 
ings that have adorned the ſeveral countries of the 
world. It is this which has ſet men at work on 
temples and public-places of worſhip, not only that 
they might by the magnificence of the building in- 
vite the deity to reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtu- 
pendous works might at the ſame time open the mind 
to vaſt - conceptions, and fit it to converſe with the 
divinity of the place: For every thing that is majeſ. 
uc imprints an awfulneſs and reverence on the mind 

of 
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of the beholder, and ſtrikes in with the natural great. 
neſs of the ſoul. _ , 

In the ſecond place, we are to conſider greatneſs f 
manner in architecture, which has ſuch force upon 
the 338 that a ſmall building, where it ap- 
pears, ſhall give the mind nobler ideas than one of 
twenty times the bulk, where the manner is ordinary 
or little. Thus, perhaps, a man would have been 
more aſtoniſhed with the majeſtic air that appeared 
in one of Lyſippus's ſtatues of Alexander, though 
no bigger than the life, than he might have been 
with mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure 
of the hero, according to the propoſal of Phidias, 
with a river in one hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one refle& upon the diſpoſition of mind he 
finds in himſelf at his firſt entrance into the Pantheon 
at Rome, and how the imagination is filled with 
ſomething great and amazing ; and at the ſame time 
conſider how little in proportion he is affected with 
the inſide of a Gothic cathedral, though it be five 
times larger than the other; which can ariſe from no- 
thing elſe but the greatneſs of the manner in the one, 
and the meanneſs in the other. 

I have ſeen an obſervation upon this ſubje& in 
French author which very much pleaſed me. It is 
in Monſieur Freart's parallel of the ancient and mo- 
dern architecture. I ſhall give it to the reader with 
the ſame terms of art which he has made uſe of, 
J am obſerving (ſays he) a thing, which in my 
« opinion 1s very curious ; Whence it proceeds that 
« in the ſame quantity of ſuperficies, the one manner 
«© ſeems great and magnificent, and the other poor 
4 and trifling : the reaſon is fine and uncommon. 
« I fay then, that to introduce into architecture this 
6 of manner, we ought ſo to proceed, that 
„the diviſion of the principal members of the or- 
der may conſiſt but of few parts; that they be all 
* t and of a bold and ample relievo and ſwell- 
« ing; and that the eye beholding nothing little and 
* mean, the imagination may be more vigoroully 
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touched and affected with the work that ſtands be- 
« fore it. For example: in a cornice, if the 

or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the mo- 
« dillions or dentelli, make a noble ſhew by their 
« graceful projections; if we ſee none of that or, 
« dinary confufton which is the reſalt of thoſe little 
« cavities, quarter rounds of the aftragal, and I 
« know not how many other intermingled particu- 
lars, which produce no effect in great and maſſy 
« works, and which very unprofitably take up place, 
to the prejudice of the principal member, it is 
* moſt certain that this manner will appear folemn 
and great; as, on the contrary, that it will have 
but a poor and mean effect where there is a re- 
« dundancy of thoſe ſmaller ornaments which divide 
and ſcatter the angles of the fight into ſuch'a mul. 
« titude of rays ſo preſſed together that the whole 
vill appear but a confuſion.” ' 

Among all the figures in architecture, there are 
none that have a ter air than the concave and the 
convex ; and we kind in al the ancient and modern 
architecture, as well in the remote parts of China, 
23 in countries nearer home, that round pillars and 
vaulted roofs make a great part of thoſe buildings 
which are defigned for pomp and magnificence. The 
reaſon I take to be, becauſe in theſe figures we ge- 
nerally ſee more of the body than in thoſe of other 
kinds, There are indeed figures of bodies where the 
eye may take in two thirds of the ſurface ; but as in 
ſuch bodies the fight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral angles, 
it does not take in one uniform idea, but ſeveral 
ideas of the ſame, kind. Look upon the outſide of 
a dome, your eye half ſurrounds it; look up into the 
inſide, and at one glance you have all the proſpect of 
it; the entire concavity falls into your eye at once, 
the ſight being as the centre that colle&s and gathers 
into it the lines of the whole circumference : in a 
(quare pillar the fight often takes in but a fourth 
part of the ſurface; and in a ſquare concave muſt 
move up and down to the different ſides before it is 

maſter 
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maſter of all the inward ſurface. For this reaſon, 
the fancy is infinitely more ſtruck with the view of 
the open air and ſkies that paſs through an arch, 
than what comes through a ſquare or any other 
figure. The figure of the rainbow does not contri. 
bute leſs to its magnificence than the colours to its 
heauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed by the ſon 
of Sirach: Look upon the rainbow, and praiſe 
him that made it; very beautiful it is in its bright- 
« neſs : it encompaſſes the heavens with a glorious 
« circle; and the hands of the moſt high have bend. 
«ed it. 5 

Having mus ſpoken of that greatneſs which affed; 
the mind in atchitecture, I might next ſhew the plea. 


ſure that riſes in the imagination from what appears 


new and beautiful in this art; but as every beholder 
bas naturally a greater taſte of theſe two perfection, 
in every building which offers itſelf to his view than 
of that which I have hitherto conſidered, I ſhall not 
trouble my readers with any reflections upon it. |: 

is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that 
9 is nothing in this whole art which pleaſes th: 
2 but as It is great, uncommon, or beau- 
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Friday, June 27, 1712 *, 


— 


1 


Qlatenus hoe. femile off oculis, quod mente videmus. 
| Lock. iv. 7 54+ 

jets ſtill appear the ſame - 
To mind and eye, in colour and in frame, 


AT firſt divided the pleaſures of the imagination 
into ſuch as ariſe from objects that are actually 
before our eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, 
and are afterwards called up into the mind either 
barely by its own operations, or on occaſion of ſome- 
thing without us, as ſtatues or deſcriptions. We have 
already conſidered the firſt diviſion, and ſhall there- 
fore enter on the other, which for diſtinction-ſake 
have called the fecon pleaſures of the imagi- 
nation, When I ſay the ideas we receive from Ha. 
tues, deſcriptions, or ſuch like occaſions, are the 
lame that were once actually in our view, it muſt 


not be underſtood that we had once ſeen the vary 


J place, action or perſon that are carved or deſcri 


lt is ſufficient that we have ſeen places, perſons or 
actions in general which bear a reſemblance, or at 
leaſt ſome remote analogy with what we find repre- 
ſented ; fince it 1s in the power of the imagination, 
when it is once ſtocked with particular ideas, to en- 
aye, compound and vary them at her own plea- 
ure, 


Among the different kinds of repreſentation, fla- 
luary is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething 
lil the object that is repreſented. To make uſe of 
common inſtance, let one who is born blind take 
a image in his hands, and trace out with his fingers 
te different furrows and impreſſions of the chiſſel, 
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and he will eafily conceive how the ſhape of a man 
ar beaſt may be repreſented. by it; but ſhould he 
draw his hand over a picture, where all is ſmooth 


and uniform, he would never be able to imagine 


how the ſeveral prominencies and deprefſions of : 
human body could be ſhewn on a plain piece of can. 
vaſs, that has in it no unevenneſs or 1 larity. 
Deſcription runs yet farther from the things it repre- 
ſents than painting; for a picture bears à real re. 
ſemblance to its original, which letters and ſyllable; 
are wholly void of. Colours ſpeak all languages; 
but words are underſtood only by ſuch a people or 
nation, For this reaſon, though men's necellities 
quickly put them on finding out ſpeech, writing is 
probably of a later invention than painting; parti- 
cularly, we are told that in America, when the 
Spaniards firit arrived there, expreſſes were ſent to 
the emperor of Mexico in paint, and the news of 
his country delineated by the ſtrokes of a pencil, 
which was a more natural way than that of writing, 
though at the ſame time much more imperfect, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to draw the little connections 
of ſpeech, or to give the picture of a conjunction or 
an adverb, It would be yet more ſtrange to repre 
{ent viſible objects by ſounds that have no ideas an. 
nexed to them, and to make ſomething like deſcrip. 
tion in muſe. Yet it is certain there may be conful- 
ed unperfe& notions of this nature raiſed in the ima- 
gination by an artificial compoſition of notes ; and 
we find that great maſters in the art are able ſome- 
times to ſet their hearers in the heat and hurry of 2 
battle, to overcaſt their minds with melancholy 
ſcenes, and apprehenſions of deaths and funerals, or 
5 lull them into pleaſing dreams of groves and ely- 

ums. 

In all theſe inſtances, this ſecondary pleaſure of 


- the imagination preceeds from that action of the 


mind which compares the ideas ariſing from the on- 
ginal objects with the ideas we receive from the 
atue, picture, deſcription, or ſound that repreſents 


them. 
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them. It is impoſſible for us to give the neceſſary 
reaſon why this operation of the mind is attended 
with ſo much pleafure, as I have before obſerved on 
the ſame occaſion ; but we find a t variety of 
entertainments derived from this ſingle principle: 
for it is this that not only gives us a relith of ſtatuary, 


rity painting and 'deſcription, but makes us delight in 
epre- all the actions and arts of mimicry. It is this that 
| re- makes the ſeveral kinds of wit pleaſant, which con- 
ables liſts, as I have formerly ſhewn, in the affinity of 
iges; ideas: and we may add, it is this alſo that raiſcs the 


little ſatis faction we ſometimes find in the different 
ſorts of falſe wit; whether it conſiſts in the affinity 
of letters, as an anagram, acroſtic ; or of ſyllables, 
z in doggrel rhimes, echoes ; or of words, as in 
puns, quibbles; or of a whole ſentence or poem, as 
wings and altars. The final cauſe probably of an- 
nexing pleaſure to this operation of the mind, was 
to quicken and encourage us in our ſearches after 
ruth, ſinoe the diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, 
and the right diſcerning betwixt our ideas, depends 
wholly upon our comparing them together, and ob- 
ſerving the congruity or diſagreement that appears 
among the ſeveral works of nature. 

But I ſhall here confine myſelf to thoſe pleaſures 
ol the imagination which proceed from ideas raiſed 
by words, becauſe moſt of the obſervations that agree 
with deſeriptions, are equally applicable to painting 
ud ſtatuary.” 

Words, when well choſen, have ſo great a force 
in them, that a deſcription often gives us more live- 
ly ideas than the fight of things themſelves. The 
reader finds a ſcene drawn in ſtronger colours, and 
painted more to the life in his imagination, by the 
help of words than by an actual ſurvey of the ſcene y 
which they deſcribe. In this caſe the poet ſeems to 87 
get the better of nature: he takes indeed the land- 8 
cape after her, but gives it more vigorous touches, 1 
leigutens its beauty, and ſo enlivens the whole piece, #1 
that the images which flow from the objects them- | 
L132 ſelves 
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ſelves appear weak and faint in compariſon of thoſe 
that come from the expreſſions. The reaſon proba. 
bly may be, becauſe in the ſurvey of any object ue 
have only ſo much of it painted on the imagination 
as comes in at the eye; but in its deſcription, the 
poet gives us as free a view of it as he pleaſes, and 
diſcovers to us ſeveral parts, that-either we did not 
attend to, or that lay out of our fight when we firſt 
beheld it. As we look on any object, our idea of 
it is perhaps made up of two or three fample ideas; 
but when the poet repreſents it, he may either give 
us a more complex idea of it, or only raiſe in us 
ſuch ideas as are moſt apt to affect the imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine how 
it comes to paſs that ſeveral readers who are all ac- 
quainted with the ſame language, and know the 
meaning of the words they read, ſhould neverthelc6 
have a difſerent reliſh of the ſame deſcriptions. We 
find one tranſported with à paſſage, which another 
runs over with coldneſs and indifference, or finding 
the repreſentation extremely natural, where another 
can perceive nothing of | likeneſs and conformity, 
This different taſte muſt proceed either from the pe- 
fection of imagination in one more than in another, or 
from the different ideas that ſeveral readers affix to the 
ſame words. For to have a true reliſh, and form : 
right judgment of a deſeription, a man ſhould be 
born with a good imagination, and muſt have wel 
weighed the force and energy that lie in the ſeveral 
words of a language, ſo as to be able to diſtinguil 
which are molt fignificant and expreſſive of their pro- 
per ideas, and what additional ſtrength and beauty 
they are capable of receiving from conjunction wich 
others. The fancy muſt be warm, to retain the print 
of thoſe images it hath received from outward ob⸗ 


jects, and the judgment diſcerning, to know what 


expreſſions are moſt proper to clothe and adorn them 
to the beſt advantage. A man who is deficient in 
either of theſe reſpects, though he may receive the 
general notion of a deſeription, can never ſee . 
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all its particular beauties; as a perſon with a weak 
ht may have the confuſed proſpe of a place that 
lies before him, without entering into its ſeveral 


parts, or diſcerning the variety of its colours in their 
. ˙ A ED rrermrnmnm—— 
Saturday, June 28, 1712“. , 
2 Melpomene, ſemel 
Non «lum labor Ifthmius 
28 nen equus impiger, Wc. 
Sed que Tibur aguæ fertile perfluunt, 
Et ſpiſſæ nemorum come 
Fingent Qalio carmine nobilem. 
; | @ - Hos, Od. iii. 1. 


„He, on whoſe birth the Lyric queen 
Of numbers ſmil'd, ſhall never grace 
The Ifthmian gauntlet, or be ſeen 
+ Firſt in the fam'd Olympic race. 

But him the ſtreams that warbling flow 
« Rich Tibur's fertile meads along, 

« And ſhady groves, his haunts Hal know 
The maſter of th' Tolian ſong.” 
| ATTERBURY. 


may obſerve, that any ſingle circumſtance 
of what we have formerly ſeen often raiſes 
up a whole ſcene of imagery, and awakens number. 
leſs ideas that before flept in the imagination. Such 
2 particular ſmell or colour is able to fill the mind 
on 2 ſudden with a picture of the fields or 
where we firſt met with it, and to bring up into 
view All the variety of images that once attended it. 
Our imagination the hint, and leads us unex- 
pectedly into cities or theatres, plains or meadows. 
* No. 417. We 
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We may further obſerve, when the fancy thus re- 
flects on theſcenes that have paſſed in it formerly, thoſe 
which were at firſt pleaſant to behold; appear more 
fo! upon reflection; and that the memory heighten; 
the delightfulneſs of the original. A Carteſian would 
account for both theſe inſtances in the following 
manner. 
The ſet of ideas which we received from fuch 
proſpect or garden, having entered the mind at the 
fame time, have a"ſer of traces belonging to them in 
the brain bordering very near upon one another; 
when therefore any one of theſe ideas axiſes in the 
imagination, and conſequently diſpatches a flow of 
animal ſpirits to its proper trace, theſe ſpirits, in the 
violence of their motion, run not only into the trace 
to which they were more particularly direQed, but 
into ſeveral of thoſe that lie about it. By this means 
they awaken other ideas of the fame ſet, which im- 
mediately determine a new diſpatch of ſpirits, that 
in the ſame manner open their neighbouring traces, 
till at laſt the whole ſet of them is blown up, and 
the whole proſpect or garden flouriſhes in the ima- 
gination. But becauſe the pleaſure we received from 
theſe places far furmounted and overcame the little 
diſagreeableneſs we found in them; for this reaſon 
there was at firſt a wider paſſage worn in the pleaſure 
traces; and on the contrary, ſo narrow a one in thoſe 
which belonged to the diſagrerable 1deas, that they 
were quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable of 
receiving any animal ſpirits, and conſequently of ex- 
citing any unpleaſant ideas in the memory. 4 
Tt would be in vain to enquire, whether the 
power of tmagining things ſtrongly proceeds from 
any greater perfection in the foul, or from any nicer 
texture in the brain of one man than of another. 
But this is certain, that a noble writer ſhould be 
born with this faculty in its full _—_—_— and vigour, 
ſo as to be able to receive lively ideas from oùtward 
objects, to retain them long, and to range them to- 
gether upon occaſion in ſuch figures and repteſenta - 
tions 
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re- tions as ate moſt likely to hit the fancy of thg read 
ofe er. A poet ſhould take as much pains in forming 
ore his imagination as a philoſopher in cultivating his» 


underſtanding. He muſt gain a due reliſh of the 
works of nature, and be thoroughly converſant in 
the various ſcenery of a country life. 

When he is ftored with country images, if he 
would go beyond paſtoral, and the lower kinds of 


poetry, he ought to acquaint himſelf with the pomp 
m in and magniſicence of courts. He ſhould be very well 
her; verſed in every thing that is noble and ſtately in the 
the productions of art, whether it appear in painting or 
Vol ſtatuary, in the great works of architecture which are 
| the in their preſent glory, ar in the ruins of thofe which 
trace lourithed in former ages. ' 


Such advantages as theſe help to open a man's 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and will 
therefore have their influence on all kinds of writ- 
ing, if the author knows how to make right uſe of 
them. And among thoſe of the learned languages 
who excel in this talent, the moſt perfect in their 
ſeveral kinds are perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. 
The firſt ſtrikes the imagination wonderfully with 
what is great, the ſecond with what is beautiful, 
and the with what is ſtrange. Reading the 
[lad is ike travelling through a country nambabit- 
ed, where the fancy is entertained with a thoufand 
fhvage proſpects of vaſt deſerts, wide uncultivated 
marſhes, huge foreſts, miſhapen rocks and precipices. 
On the contrary, the Aneid is like a well ordered 
garden, where it is impoſſible to find out any part 
unadorned, or to caſt our eyes upon a fingle ſpot 
that does not produce ſome beautiful plant or flower. 
But when we are in the Metamorphoſis, we are walk- 
ing on enchanted ground, and fee nothing but ſcenes 
of magic lying round us. "ia 

Homer 1s in his province; when he is defcribing a 
battle or a multitude, a hero or a god. Virgil is ne- 
ver better pleaſed, than when he is in his Elyfium, 
or copying out an entertaining picture. Homer's 
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epithets generally mark out what is great, Virgil 
what is agreeable. Nothing can be more magnif. 
cent than the figure Jupiter makes in the firſt Thad 
nor more charming than that of Venus in the fir 


H. za: ster "tu en ven Kei, 
Av, wyn vr trigger araxles 
Leeres ar abararo* pryar 3" garner Onvperer. | 
ILIAD. i. 528, 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
High heav'n with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center ſhook. 
| Porx. 


Dixit, & avertens roſea cer vice refulſit : 
Ambreſægue come divinum vertice oderem 
Sptravere : Pedes veſlis defluxit ad imos, 

Et vera inceſſi patuit Dea 
Fx. i. 406. 


Thus having ſaid, ſhe turn'd and made appear 
Her neck refulgent; and diſhevel'd hair, 
Which, flowing from her ſhoulders, reach'd the 


In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of Love i 
. known. 

DRYDEN. 


Homer's perſons are moſt of them godlike and ter- 
rible; Virgil has ſcarce admitted any into his poem, 
who are not beautiful; and has taken particular care 
to make his hero ſo, | 


Lamenqu? 
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* Homer fills bis anti with. foblime 
ideas, and I believe has raiſed the imagination of 
all the good poets, that have come after him. I hall 
only inſtance Horace, who immediately takes fire at 
the delt ag of any paſſage in the Iliad or Od 
and always riſes above himſelf, when he has amer 
in his view. Virgil has drawn together into his 
Eneid all the p g ſcenes his beck is capable 
of admitting, and in his Georgics has given us a col- 
lection of the moſt” delightful landſcapes that can be 
made out of fields -and woodky. herds of ele. and 
ſwarms of bees. 

Ovid in his 8 * bern us 3 the 
imagination may be affected by what is ſtrange. He 
deſcribes a miracle in every ſtory, and always gives 
us the fight of ſome. new creature at the end of it. 
is art conſiſts chiefly in well timing his deſcriptipn, 
defore the firſt ſhape-is- quite worn off, and the yew 
one perfectly fnilked; ſo that he every where enter- 
tains us with ſomething we never ſaw before, and 
news monſter 'after monſter} to the . 
tamorphoſes. 8 © 2 hp 

If. 1-were” to name « port that ina rats mae 
in all theſe arts of working on the imagination, 
think Milton may paſs for one: and if his Paradiſe 
Loſt falls ſhort of the ZEneid or Iliad in-this _ 
it proceeds rather from the fault of the lan 
which it is written, than from any deſect of — 
in the author. So divine a poem in Engliſh; is like 
a ſtately palace, built of brick, where one may ice 
architecture in as great a perfection as in one of mar- 
ble, though the'-materials are of a coarſer anten. 

Vor, III. Mm But 
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But to conſider it only as it regards our preſent ſub. 


ject; what can be concei ved greater than the battle 


of angels, the majeſty of Meſſiah, the ſtature and 
behaviour of Satan and his peers? What more beau. 


tiful than Pandemonium, - Paradiſe; Heaven, Angels, 
Adam and Eve? What more' ſtrange, than the crea. 
tion of the world, the ſeveral metamorphoſes of the 
fallen angels, and the ſurpriſing adventures their 
leader meets with in his ſearch after Paradiſe ? No 
other ſubjett could have furniſhed a poet with ſcenes 
ſo proper to ſtrike the imagination, as no other poet 
could have paĩnted thoſe ſcenes in more ſtrong and 
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HE. pleaſures of theſe ſecondary views of the 
* imagination are of a wider and more univer- 
al nature than thoſe it has when joined with fight; 
for not only what is great, ſtrange or beautiful, but 
«ny thing that is :diſagreeable when looked upon, 
pleaſes us in an apt deſcription. Here, therefore, we 
muſt enquire after a new principle of pleaſure, which 
is nothing elſe but the action of the mind, which com- 
pares the ideas that ariſe from words with the ideas 
that ariſe from the objects theraſelves ; and why this 
operation of the mind 15 attended with ſo much plea- 
ſure, we have before conſidered. For this reaſon 
therefore, the deſcription of a dunghill is pleafing to 
the imagination, if the image be repreſented to our 
minds by ſcitableexprefiivns ; though perhaps this 

be more properly called the pleaſure of the un- 
1 No. 418. * derſtanding 
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derſtanding than of the fancy, becauſe we are not ſo 
much delighted with the image that is contained in 
the dęſeription, as with the apes of the deſcription 
to excits the image. 

But if the ——— of what is little, common 
or deformed, be acceptable to the imagination, the 
deſcription'of what" is great, ſurpriſing or beautiful, 
is much more ſo/; beeauſe here we are not only de- 
lighted with comparing the repreſentation with the 
original, but are highly pleaſed with the original it- 
ſelf, Moſt readers, I believe, are more charmed 
with Milton's defcription of Paradiſe than of Hell : 
They are both perhaps equally perfect in their kind; 
but in the one the brimſtone and ſulphur are not fo 
refreſhing to the imagination, as the beds of flowers 
and the wilderneſs of ſweets in the other. 

There 1s yet another circumſtance which recom- 
* mends a deſcription more than all the reſt, and that 
is, 1f 1t repreſents to us fach objects as are apt to raiſe 


a ſecret ferment in the mind of the reader, and to 


un. bg, work with violence upon his paſſions : For in this 

caſe we are at once warmed and enli htened ; ſo that 
ſe, the pleaſure becomes more univerſal, and is ſeveral 

ways qualified to entertain us, Thus in painting, it 
of the Wl i; Na to look on the picture of any face, where 
aniver- the reſemblance is hit; but the pleafure increaſes, if 
ſight; it be the picture of a fade that is beautiful; and is 
ul, but i fill greater, if the beauty be ſoftened with an air of 


upon, hl nelancholy or ſorrow. The two leading paſſions 


ore, we which the more ſerious of poetry endeavour to 
„which BW fiir up in us, are terror ind pry. And here, by the 
ch com- Wl wy, one would wonder how it comes to paſs that 
ne ides i ſich paſſions as are very unpleaſant at all other times, 
hy this BY ve very ügreeable when excited by proper deſeri 
ch plea · WY tons. It is not ſtrange, that we ſhould take deligh 
| reaſon BY in fuch"paſſiges as are apt to produce hope, joy, ad- 
afing to nication, "fove, br the K emngtions in us, uſe 
Ito our Bl ficy never rife in the mind withqut an ward plea- 
aps this BY fire which attends them. Byt How eothies it to pity, 
the un- hat we ſhould take delight fu Being terrified or de- 
M m 2 ee 
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jected by a deſcription, when we find ſo much un. 
eaſmels in cha fear or grief which we receive from 
any other occaſion? 5 

If we conſider, therefore, the * * this plea- 
ſure, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe ſo proper]; 


from the deſcription of what is terrible, as from the 


reflection we make on ourſelves at the time of read- 
ing it, When we look on ſuch hideous objects, we 
are not a little pleaſed to think we, are in no danger 
of them. We conſider them at the ſame time « 
dreadful and harmleſs; ſo that the more frightful ap- 
pearance they make, the greater is the pleaſure wc 
receive from the ſenſe of our own ſafety. In ſhon, 
we look upon the terrors of a deſcription with the 
ſame curioſity and ſatis faction 0k? we ogg a dead 
monſter. | | | 


_ — - Informe gene 86 
8 nequeunt expleri corda 1 
Terribiles aculat, vultum, villgſagur ſelis.... 
Pectora Mei. gp extifitos faucibus ignes. . 
| 10. n. viii. 264. 


r drag him from his den : 
The Tang L with glad , 
Bäeheld his ſhagged breaſt, his giant fize, 
His mouth that flames no more, and — extin- 
guiſh'd Ui ! 


. aer Darts. 


It is for the ſame DROVE that we are . with 
reſlecting upon dangers that are paſt, or in look- 
ing on à precipice at a diſtance, which, would fill us 
with a different Gag of horror if we ſaw.it hanging 
over our heads. 

In the like manner, — 9 we "a & torments 
wounds, deaths, and the like diſmal accidents, our 
pleaſure does not flow ſo properly from the go 
which ſuch — dlrptins ng STR: hs us, as 
wb lecret com 


1 


apariſon "ON! we make between Our- 
ſelves 
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h un- ſelves and the perſon, who ſuſſers. Such repreſents» 
from tions teach us to ſet. a juſt value upon ohr on gant 
dition, and make us prize our good. fortune, Which 
plea- exempts us from the like calamities. This is, how 
perly ever, ſuch a kind of pleaſure as we are not capable 
m the of receiving, When we ſee a perſon actually lying 
read. under the tortures that we meet with in a.deſeription ; 
ts, we becauſe in this caſe the ohject preſſes too cloſe. upon 
langer our ſenſes, aud bears ſo hard upon us, that it dees 
me 23 not give us time or leiſure to refle& on ourſelves. 
ful ap- Our thoughts ate ſo intent upon the miſeries of the 
are we ſufferer, that we cannot turn them upon our on 
| ſhort, happineſs. Vhereas, on the contrary, we conſider 
the misfortunes we read in hiſtory. or poetry, either 
as paſt; or as ſictitious; ſo that the reflection upon 
ourſelves riſes in us inſenvbly, and overbears the ſor- 
row we conceive for the ſuſferings-of the afflicted. 
But becauſe the mind of man requires ſomething 
more perfect in matter than what it ſinds there, and 
can never meet with any ſight in nature which ſuf- 
iciently anſwers its higheſt ideas of pleaſantnels ; 
or, in other words, becauſe the imagination can fan- 
cy do itſelf things more great, ſtrange or beautiful 
than the eye ever aw, and is ſtill ſenſible of ſome 
defect in what it has ſeen 3 on this @ecountit"is the 
part of a poet ta humour the imagination in our on 


ü. 264. 


xtin- | notions; by mending and perfecting nature where he 
ba 1 deſcribes a reality, and by adding greater. beauties 
RYDEN chan are put together 4 in nature, here he deſcribes 


iction. + 1 My. 18 
He is not obliged to attend her in the flow _ 
ces which ſhe, makes from one. ſeaſon! to another, or 
to obſerve her conduct in the ſucceſſive 8 
of plants and Lowers, .. He may draw into his 
cription all the beauties of the ſpring and aut 
and make, the Whole year coptribute ſomething, to 
* it, the, more agrecable. His. roſe- trees, Wood - 
bines and. jeſſamines may flower. together, and his 
beds be opyered at the ſame time with lilies, ,vaolets 
ud ameranghe.. rr —_ 
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ticular ſet of plants, but is proper either for oaks or 
myrtles, and adapts- itſelf to the products of every 
climate... Oranges may grow wild in it; myrrh may 
be met with in every hedge ; and if he thinks it pro. 
per to have a grove of ſpices, he can quickly com- 
mand ſun enough to raiſe it. If all this will not 
furniſh out an agreeable ſcene, he can make ſeveral 
new ſpecies of flowers, with richer ſeents and high- 
er colours than any that grow in the gardens of na- 
ture. His concerts of birds may be as full and har. 
monious, and his woods as thick and gloomy as he 
pleaſes. ' He is at no more expence in à long viſtz 
than a ſhort one; and can as eaſily throw his caſcades 
from a -precipice of half a mile high, as from one of 
twenty yards, He has his choice of the winds, and 
can turn the courſe of his rivers into all the variety 
of meanders that are moſt delightful to the reader's 
imagination. In a word, he has the modelling of 
nature in his own hands, and may give her what 
charms he pleaſes, provided he does not reform ber 
too much, en run into ane uf pouring 
to wee a 


a eee, %. 2 
Hon. 8 * ar ii. ho. 


| The Feet deluion of a pura mind. 
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I quite loſes Gght of nature, and entertains his 
reader's imagination with the characters and actions 
of ſuch petſons as have many of them n exiſtence 
but whet he beſtowe on them. Such are fairies, 
witches, magicians, demons, and departed fpirits. 
This Mr. Dryden calls ® The fairy way of writing,” 
No. 419. 
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which is indeed more difficult than any other that 


dependꝭ on the poet's fancy, becauſe he has no pat- 
tern to follow in it, and muſt wn I 
his own invention. 


There © w odd raw1of en t required for” 


this ſort of writing ; and it ĩs i e for a 


to ſucceed in it who has not a particular caſt of fan- 


cy, and an imagination naturally: fruitful and ſuper- 
{titious. Beſides this, he ought to be very well verſ- 
ed in legends and fables, ted romances, and 
the traditions of nurſes and old women, that he may 
fall in with our natural prejudices, and humour thoſe 
notions which we have imbibed in our infancy's For 
otherwiſe he will be apt to make his fairies talk Hike 
people of his own ſpecies, and not like other ſeta 
of beings, who converſe: with different objects, and 
think in a different gray ren net 


— e fag » py Le 
Ne velut innati trivits, ac pene forenſer, 1 — 
n,. W 
CT Hon. An Poet. v. 
Let not "= 9 Apo dendly 9 wn 
With Gt re H n 1 at court. 
ere N * FNaene 


14 with Mr. ok in the Rehearſal; that 
ſpirits muſt not be confined to ſpeak ſenſe; but it is 
certain their ſenſe ought to be a little diſcoloured, 
that it may ſeem particular, nennen 

and condition of the ſ 
Theſe deſeriptions raiſe a plexfing kind of horror 
in the mind of the reader, and amuſe his imagina- 
tion with the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of the perſons 
vho are repreſented in them. "They bring up into 
our memory the: ſtories we have heard in our chald- 
hood, and fayour thoſe ſecret terrors and apprehen- 
hons to which the mind of man is naturally ſubje&. 
We are pleaſed with ſurveying the different | habits 
| and 
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and behaviours of foreign countries; how much 


more «muſt we be delighted and ſurpriſed when we 
are led as it were into a new creation, and ſee the 
perſons and manners of another ſpecies. Men of 


cold fancies and philoſophical diſpoſitions object to 
this kind of poetry, that ĩt has not probability enough 
to affect the imagination. But to this it may be an. 


ſwered, that we are ſure in general that there are 
many intellectual beings in the world befides our. 
ſelves, and ſeveral ſpecies-of ſpirits, who are ſubjed 
to different laws and @conomies from thoſe, of man. 
kind: When we fee therefore any of theſe repreſent. 
ed naturally, we cannot look upon the repreſentation 
as altogether impoſſible nay, many are prepoſleled 
with ſuch falſe opinions as diſpoſe them to believe 
theſe particular deluſions; at leaſt we have all heard 
fo, many ' pleaſing ' relations in favour of them, that 
we do not care for ſeeing through the falſehood, and 
willingly por ge at wig” fo. N an im- 
poſture. A 

The ancients 2 e this pootey among 
them g for indeed almoſt the whole ſubſtance of it 
ewes its original to the darkneſs and ſuperſtition of 
later ages, when pious frauds were made uſe of to 
amuſe mankind, and frighten” them into a ſenſe of 
their duty. Our forefathers looked upon nature 


with more reverence ond horror before the world was 


enlightened by learning and philoſophy, and loved to 
aſtoniſn themſelves with apprehenfioris of witcheraſt, 
prodigies, charms, and enchantments. There was 
not a village in England that had not a ghoſt in * 
the church- yards were all haunted; every large 

mon had a cirele of fairies belonging to it; —— — 
was ſcarce a . pn wo be met Wien Thad m0 
ſeen a ſpirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind; our Engliſh are 
much the beſt by what I have yet ſeen 3 whether it 
de that we:abound with more ſtories of this nature, 
or that the genius of our country is fitter for this 
fort of ** For the "Engliſh are naturally fan- 
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ciful, and very often diſpoſed by that gloomineſs and 


melancholy of temper which is ſo frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and viſions to which 
others are not ſo liable. 

Among the Engliſh, Shakeſpear has incomparably 
excelled all others. That noble extravagance of fan- 
cy which he had jn ſo great perfection, thoroughly 
qualified him to touch this weak ſuperſtitious part 
of his reader's imagination, and made him capable 
of ſucceeding where he had nothing to ſupport him 
beſides the ſtrength of his own genius. There is 
ſomething ſo. wild and yet ſo ſolemn in the ſpeeches 
of his ghoſts, fairies, witches, and the like unagin-' 
ary perſons, that we cannot forbear thinking them 
natural, though we have no rule by which to judge 
of them, and muſt confeſs, if there are ſuch bein 
in the world, it looks highly probable they ſhould 
talk and act as he has repreſented them. | 

There 1s another ſort of imaginary beings that we 
ſometimes meet with among the poets, when the 
zuthor repreſents any paſſion, appetite, virtue or 
vice under a viſible ſhape, and es it a perſon or 
an actor in his poem. Of this nature are the de- 
ſeriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in 
Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. We find 
hole creation of the like ſhadowy perſons in Spen- 
ſer, who had an admirable talent in repreſentations 
of this kind, I have diſcourſed of theſe emblema- 
tical perſons in former Papers, and ſhall therefore 
only mention them in this place. Thus we ſee how 
many ways poetry addreſſes itſelf to the imagination, 
a5 it has not only the whole circle of nature for its 
province, but makes new worlds of its own, ſhews 
us perſons who are not to be found in being, and re- 
preſents even the faculties of the ſoul, with the ſe- 
* virtues and vices, in a ſenſible ſhape and cha- 
racter. 8 ' 

| ſhall in my two following Papers conſider in 
general how other kinds of writing are qualified to 

Vorl. His": N n pleaſe 
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pleaſe the imagination, with which I intend to con, 


clude this eflay. 


Wedneſday, July 2, 1712 *. 


— 
* Shen ths * 
— 


A kt. BZD. hs. ” 


— cn volunt mentem auditoris agunto. 


— —_— — — 


Hon. Ars Poet. v. 100, 

And raiſe men's paſſions to what height they will 
' Rosconnox, 
8 the writers in and f88tidn borrow thei 


ſeveral materials from outward objects, and 
join them together at their own pleaſure, there are 
others who are obliged to follow nature more cloſely, 
and to take entire ſcenes out of her. Such are hi. 
torians, natural philoſophers, travellers, geographer, 
and in a word, all who deſcribe viſible objects of : 
real exiſtence, 

It is the moſt agreeable talent of an hiſtorian to be 
able to draw up his armies and fight his battle. .1 
proper expreſſions, to ſet before our eyes the di- 
fions, cabals and jealouſies of great men, and to lead u- 
ſtep by ſtep into the ſeveral actions and events of his 
hiſtory. We love to ſee the ſubject unfolding itself 
by juſt degrees, and breaking upon us inſenfibly, 
that ſo we may be kept in a pleaſing faſpenſe, and 
have time grven us to raiſe our ans Fs and to 
fide with one of the parties concerned in the relation. 
I confeſs this ſhews more the art than the veracity of 
the hiſtorian ; but I am only to ſpeak of him as he 
is qualified to pleaſe the imagination. And in this 
reſpect Livy has perhaps excelled all who went be⸗ 
fore him, or have written fince his time. He de- 
ſcribes every thing in ſo lively a manner, that his 
whole hiſtory is an admirable picture, and touches 
on ſuch proper circumſtances in every ſtory, that his 

* No. 420. reader 
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2 
ſelf all the variety of paſſions which are correſpond- 
2 | 

But among this fet of writers, there are none who 
more gratify and enlarge the imagination than the 
authors of the new philoſophy, whether we conſider 
their theories of the earth or heavens, the diſcoveries 
they have made by glaſſes, or any other of their 
contemplations on nature. We are not « little pleaſ- 
ed to find every green leaf ſwarm with millions of 
animals, that at their largeſt growth are not vifible to 
the naked eye. There is ſomething very engaging | 
to the fancy as well as to our reaſon, in the treatiſes 
of metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. But when 
ve ſurvey the whole earth at once, and the ſeveral 
planets that lie within its neighbourhood, we are filt- 
ed with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo many worlds 
hanging one above another, and fliding round their 
axles in ſuch an amazing pomp and ; — If 
after this we contemplate thoſe wild fields of ther, 
that reach in height as far as from Saturn to the fix- 
ed ſtars, and run abroad almoſt to an infinitude, our 
imagination finds its capacity filled with ſo immenſe 
a proſpect, and puts itſelf upon the ſtretch to com- 
prehend it. But if we yet riſe higher, and confider 
the fixed ſtars as ſo many vaſt oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a different ſet of 
planets, and ſtill diſcover new firmaments and new 
lights that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable 
depths of ether, ſo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt 
of aur teleſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch à labyrinth of 
ſuns and worlds, and confounded with the immenſity 
and magaificence of nature. 

Nothing is more pleafant to the fancy than to en- 
arge itſelf by degrees in its contemplation of the 
various proportions which its ſeveral objects bear to 
each other, when it compares the body of man to 
tie bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the circle 
t deſcribes round the ſun, that circle to the ſphere 
of the fixed ſtars, the ſphere of the fixed ſtars to the 
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circuit of the whole creation, the whole creation 1t- 
ſelf to the infinite ſpace that is every where diffuſed 
about it ; or when the imagination works downward, 
and conſiders the bulk of a human body in reſped 
of an animal a hundred times leſs than a mite, the 
particular limbs of ſuch an animal, the differentſprings 
that actuate the limbs, the ſpirits which ſet the ſprings 
a-going, and the proportionable minuteneſs of theſe 


ſeveral parts before they have arrived at their ful 


growth and perfection: but if, after all this, ve 
take the leaſt particle of theſe animal ſpirits, and 
conſider its capacity of being wrought into a world 
that ſhall contain within thoſe narrow dimenfions 
heaven and earth, ſtars and ' planets, and every dil. 
ferent ſpecies of living creatures, in the ſame analo- 
gy and proportion they bear to each other in our 
uni verſe; ſuch a ſpeculation, by reaſon of its nicety, 
appears ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned their 
thoughts that way, though at the ſame time it is 
founded on no leſs than the evidence of a demonſtn- 
tion. Nay, we may yet carry it farther, and diſco- 
ver iu the ſmalleſt particle of this little world a new 
unexhauſted fund of matter, capable of being ſpun 
out into another univerſe. 
I have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, becauſe 
I think it may ſhew us the proper limits, as well # 
the defectiveneſs of our imagination; how it is con- 
ſined to a very ſmall quantity of ſpace, and imme- 
diately ſtopt in its operation when it endeavours to 
take in any thing that is very great or very little. 
Let a man try to conceive the different bulk of an 
animal which is twenty, from another which is an 
hundred times leſs than a mite; or to compare in 
his thoughts a length of a thouſand diameters of the 
earth with that of a million, and he will quickly find 
that he has no different meaſures in his miud adjuſt- 
ed to ſuch extraordinary degrees of grandeur or mi- 
nuteneſs. The underſtanding indeed opens an in- 
finite ſpace on every fide of us; but the 1 
er 
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after a few faint efforts, is immediately at a ſtand, 
and finds itſelf ſwallowed up in the immenſity of the 
void that ſurrounds it. Our reaſon can purſue a par- 
ticle of matter through an | infinite variety of divi- 
ſions; but the fancy ſoon loſes fight of it, and feeks 
in itſelf a kind of chaſm that wants to be filled with 
matter of a more ſenſible bulk. We can neither 
widen nor contract the faculty to the dimenſions of 
either extreme. The object is too big for our capa- 
city when we would comprehend the circumference 
of a world; and dwindles into nothing when we en- 
deavour after the idea of an atom. 

It is poſſible this defect of imagination may not be 
in the ſoul itſelf but as it acts in conjunction with 
the body. Perhaps there may not be room in the 
brain for ſuch a variety of impreſſions, or the ani- 
mal ſpirits may be incapable of figuring them in ſuch 
2 manner as is neceſſary to excite ſo very large or 
very minute ideas. However it be, we may well 
ſuppoſe that beings of a higher nature very much 
excel us in this reſpect, as it is probable the ſoul of 
man will be infinitely more perfect hereafter in this fa- 
culty, as well as in all the reſt ; inſomuch that perhaps 
the imagination will be able to keep pace with the 
underſtanding, and to form in itſelf diſtin& ideas of 
all the different modes and quantities of ſpace. 
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Thurſday, July 3» — 


noris errare locit, 
Flumma gaudebat ; — minuente bh 


He ſought freſh fountains in à foreign ſoil ; 
The pleaſures leflen'd the attending toal. 


Antscx. 
HE pleaſares of the imagination I are not wholly 
confined to fuch particular authors as are con- 


verſant in material objects; but are often to be met 
with among the polite maſters of. morality, criticiſm, 
and other 3 abſtracted from matter; who, 
though they do not directly treat of the viſible parts 
of nature, often draw from them their ſimilitudes, 
metaphors, and allegories. By theſe alluſions, a 
truth in the underſtanding is as it were reflected by 
the imagination; we are able to ſee ſomething like 
colour and ſhape in a notion, and to diſcover a ſcheme 
of thoughts traced out upon matter. And here the 
miud receives a great deal of ſatisfaction, and has 
two of its faculties gratified at the ſame time, While 
the fancy is buſy in copying after the underſtanding, 
and tranſcribing ideas out of the intellectual world 
into the material. 

The great artꝰof a writer ſhews itſelf in the choice 
of pleaſing alluſions, which are generally to be taken 
from the great or beautiful works of art or. nature; 
for though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to 
delight the imagination, the chief deſign of an allu- 
fion being to illuſtrate and explain the paſſage of an 
author, it ſhould be always borrowed from what is 
more known and common than the palinges which 
are to be explained. 


No. 421. Allegories, 
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Allegories, when well choſen, are like ſo many 
tmcks of light in a diſcourſe, that make every thing 
about them clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, 
when it is placed to an advantage, caſts a kind of 
glory round it, and darts a luſtre through a whole 
ſentence, Theſe different kinds of alluſion are but 
ſo many different manners of ſimilitude; and, that 
they may pleaſe the imagination, the likerieſs ought 
to be very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to 
ſee a picture where the reſemblance is juft, or the 


poſture and air graceful. But we often find eminent 


writers very faulty in this reſpe& : great ſcholars are 
apt to fetch their compariſons and allufions from the 
ſciences in which they are moſt converſant ; fo that a 
man may fee the compaſs of their learning in a trea- 
tiſe on the moſt indifferent ſubjet. I have read a 
diſcourſe upon love which none but a profound chy- 
miſt could underſtand, and have heard many a ſer- 
mon which ſhould only have been preached before a 
congregation of Cartefians. On the contrary, your 
men of bufinefs uſually have recourſe to ſuch inſtan- 
ces as are too mean and fanfiliar, They are for 
drawing the reader into a game of cheſs or tennis, or 
for leading him from ſhop to ſhop in the cant of par. 
ticular trades and employments. It is certain, there 
may be found an infinite variety of very agreeable 
alluſions in both theſe kinds ; but, for the generality, 
the moſt entertaining ones lie in the works of nature, 
which are obvious to all capacities, and more de- 

lightful than what is to be found in arts and ſciences. 
It is this talent of affecting the imagination that 
zives an embelliſhment to good ſenſe, and makes one 
man's compoſitions more agreeable than another's. 
It ſets off all writings in general; but is the very life 
and higheſt perfection of poetry, where it ſhines in 
an eminent degree. It has preſerved ſeveral poems 
for many ages that have nothing elſe to recommend 
them ; and where all the other beauties are preſent, 
the work appears dry and infipid, if this fingle one 
be wanting, It has ſomething in it like —_— 
t 
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It beſtows a kind of exiſtence, and draws up to the 
reader's view ſeveral objects which are not to be 
found in being. It makes additions to nature, and 

ives greater variety to God's works. In a word, it 
is able to beautify and adorn the moſt illuſtrious 
ſcenes in the univerſe, or fill the mind with more 
glorious ſhows and apparitions than can be found in 
any, part of it. 5 

We have now diſcovered the ſeveral originals of 
thoſe pleaſures that gratify the fancy ; and here, 
perhaps, it would not he very difficult to caſt under 
their proper heads thoſe contrary objects, which are 
apt to fill it with diſtaſte and terror; for the imagi- 
nation is as liable to-pain as pleaſure. When the 
brain is hurt by any accident, or the mind diſordered 
by dreams or fickneſs, the fancy is over-run with 
wild diſmal ideas, and terrified with a thouſand hideou; 
monſters of 1ts own framing. 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 
Et folem geminum, et duplices ſe oflendere Thehbas : 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Orefles, 
Armatam facibus matrem et ſerpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, ultriceſque ſedent in limine dire. 

| VII. En. iv. 469. 


Like Pentheus, when diſtracted with his fear, 
He ſaw two ſuns and double Thebes appear: 
Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 
Full in his face infernal torches toſt, 
And ſhook her ſnaky locks: he ſhuns the fight, 
Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpris'd with mortal right! 
The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

| Drops. 


There is not a ſight in nature ſo mortifying as that 
of a diſtracted perſon, when his imagination 1s troub- 
led and his whole ſoul diſordered and confuſed : Ba- 
bylon in ruins is not ſo melancholy a ſpectacle. But 
to quit ſo diſagreeable a ſubject, I ſhall only „ 
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by way of concluſion, what an infinite advantage 
this faculty gives an almighty Being over the foul of 
man, and how great a meaſure of happineſs or mi- 
ſery we are capable of receiving from the imagina- 
tion only. | 

We have already ſeen the influence that one man has 
over the fancy of another, and with what eaſe he 
conveys into it a variety of imagery : How great a 
power then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him who knows 
al the ways of affecting the imagination; who can 
infuſe what ideas he pleaſes, and fill thoſe ideas with 
terror and delight to what degree he thinks fit? He 
can excite images in the mind without the help of 
words, and make ſcenes riſe up before us and ſeem 
preſent to the eye without the aſſiſtance of bodies or 
exterior objects. He can tranſport the imagination 
with ſuch beautiful and glorious viſions as cannot 
poſſibly enter into our preſent conceptions, or haunt 
it with ſuch ghaſtly ſpe&res and apparitions as would 


make us hope for annihilation, and think exiſtence 


no better than a curſe. In ſhort, he can ſo exquiſite- 
ly raviſh or torture the ſoul through this fingle fa- 
culty, as might ſuffice to make up the whole heaven 
cr hell of any finite being. 


Thurfday, July 17, 1712 *. * 


1 


Perlege Meonio cantatas car mine ranas, 


Et frontem nugis ſolvere diſce meis. 
Mar. Epig. clxxxiii. 14. 


To baniſh anxious thought, and quiet pain, 
Read Homer's frogs, or my more trifling ſtrain. 


HE moral world, as conſiſting of males and fe- 
males, is of a mixt nature, and filled with ſe- 
Vor. III. | Oo veral 
No. 433. 
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veral cuſtoms, faſhions and ceremomies, which would 


have no place in it, were there but one {ex. Had 
our ſpecies no females in it, men would be quite dif. 
ferent creatures from what they are at preſent ; their 
endeavours to pleaſe the oppolite ſex polithes and re. 
fines them out of thoſe manners which are moſt na- 
tural to them, and often ſets them upon modelling 
themſelves, not according to the plans which they 
approve in their own opinions, but according to 
thoſe which they think are moſt agreeable to the 
female world. In a word, man would not only he 
an unhappy, but a rude unfiniſhed creature, were he 
converſant with none but thoſe of his own make. 

Women, on the other fide, are apt to form then. 
ſelves in every thing with regard to that other half 
of reaſonable creatures, with whom they are here 
blended and confuſed ; their thoughts are ever turn- 
ed upon appearing amiable to the other ſex; they 
talk, and move, and fmile, with a deſign upon us; 
every feature of their faces, every part of their drei 
is filled with ſnares and allurements. There would 
be no ſuch animals as prudes or coquettes in the 
world, were there not ſuch an animal as man. It 
ſhort, it is the male that gives charms to womankind, 
that produces an air in their faces, a grace in their 
motions, a ſoftneſs in their voices, and a delicacy it 
their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the two ſexes tends 
to the improvement of each of them, we may ob- 
ſerve that men are apt to degenerate into rough and 
brutal natures, who live as if there were no ſuch 
things as women in the world ; as on the contrary, 
women who have an indifference or averſion for their 
counter-parts in human nature, are generally ſour 
and unamiable, ſluttiſh and cenſorious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little 
manuſcript which is lately fallen into my hands, and 
Which I. ſhall communicate to the reader, as I have 
done ſome other curious. pieces of the ſame nature, 
Without troubling him with any enquiries about me 

autos! 
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author of it. It contains a ſummary account of two 
different ſtates which bordered upon one another. 
The one was a commonwealth of Amazons, or wo- 
men without men; the other was a republic of males 
that had not a woman in their whole community. 
As theſe two ſtates bordered upon one another, it 
was their ways it ſeems, to meet upon their frontiers 
at a certain ſeaſon of the year, where thole among 
the men who had, not made their choice at any for- 
mer meeting, aflociated themſelves with particular 
women, whom they were afterwards obliged to look 
upon as their wives in every one of theſe yearl 

rencounters. The children that ſprung from this 
alliance, if males, were ſent to their reſpective fa- 
thers ; if females, continued with their mothers. By 
means of this anniverſary carnival, which laſted a- 
bout a week, the commonwealths were recruited 
from time to time, and ſupplied with their reſpectiv 

ſubjects. ; 

Theſe two ſtates were engaged together in a per- 
petual league offenſive and defenſive ; ſo that if any 
foreign potentate offered to attack either of them, 
both the ſexes fell upon him at once, and quickly 
brought him to reaſon. It was remarkable that for 
many ages this agreement continued inviolable be- 
tween the two ſtates, notwithſtanding, as was faid 
before, they were huſbands and wives: but this will 
not appear ſo wonderful, if we confider that they did 
not live together above a week in a year. 

In the account which my author gives of the male 
republic, there were ſeveral cuſtoms very remark- 
able. The men never ſhaved their beards, or pared 
their nails above once in a twelvemonth, which was 
probably about the time of the great annual meeting 
upon their frontiers. I find the name of a miniſter 


of ſtate in one part of their hiſtory, who was fined 
for appearing too frequently in clean linen; and of a 
certain great general who was turned out of his poſt 
for effeminacy, it having been proved upon him by 
ſeveral credible witnefles that he waſhed his face 
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morning. If any member of the common. 
wealth had a ſoft voice, a ſmooth face, or a ſupple 
behaviour, he was baniſhed into the commonwealth 
of females, where he was treated as a flave, dreſſed 
in petticoats, and ſet a-ſpinning. They had no title; 
of honour among them, but ſuch as denoted ſome 
bodily ſtrength or perfection, as ſuch an one the fall, 
ſuch an one the flocky, ſuch an one the griff. Their 
public debates were generally managed with kicks 
and cuffs; inſomuch that they often came from the 
council-table with broken ſhins, black eyes, and 
bloody noſes. When they would reproach a man in 
the moſt bitter terms, they would tell him his teeth 
were white, or that he had a fair ſkin, and a ſoſt 
hand. The greateſt man I meet with in their hiſtory, 
was one who could lift five hundred weight, and 
wore ſuch a prodigious pair of whiſkers as had never 
been ſeen in the commonwealth before his time. 
Theſe accompliſhments, it ſeems, had rendered him ſo 
popular, that if he had not died very ſeaſonably, it i 
thought he might have inſlaved the republic. Having 
made this ſhort extract out of the hiſtory of the male 
commonwealth, I ſhall look into the hiſtory of the 
neighbouring ſtate which conſiſted of females ; and it 
I find any thing in it, ſhall not fail to communicate i 
to the public. 
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Friday, July 18, 1912 *, 


Duales Thracie, cum flumina Thermodeontis 
Pulſant, & pictʒis bellantur Amazones armis : 
Seu circum” Hippolyten, ſeu cum ſe martia curru 
Penthefilea refert, magnoque ululante tumultu 
Feminea exultant lunatis ag mina peltis. 

VI. En. xi. 660. 


So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 
When Thermodon with bloody billows roll'd ; 
Such troops as theſe in ſhining arms were ſeen, 
When Theſeus met in fight their maiden queen. 
Such to the field Pentheſilea led, | 
From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled. 
With ſuch return'd triumphant from the war, 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car: 
They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields ; 
With female ſhouts reſound. the Phrygian fields. 

| DzrpEN. 


AVING carefully peruſed the manuſcript-I 

mentioned in my yeſterday's paper ſo far as 
n relates to the republic of women, I find in it ſeveral 
particulars which may very well deſerve the reader's 
attention, | | 

The girls of quality, from fix to twelve years old, 
were put to public ſchools, where they learned to 
box and play at cudgels, with ſeveral other accom- 
plihments of the ſame nature; ſo that nothing was 
more uſual than to ſee a little miſs returning home 
at night with a broken pate, or two or three teeth 
knocked out of her head. They were afterwards 
taught to ride the great horſe, to ſhoot, dart, or fling, 
and liſted into ſeveral companies, in order to perfe&t 
themſelves in military exerciſes. No woman was to 
No. 434. | be 
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be married till ſhe had killed her man. The ladies 
of faſhion uſed to play with young lions inſtead of 
Jap-dogs, and when they made any parties of diver. 
fion, inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre and 
piquet, they would wreſtle and pitch the bar for a 
whole afternoon together, There was never any 
ſuch thing as a bluſh ſeen or a ſigh beard in the com- 
monwealth. The women never dreſſed but to look 
terrible; to which end they would ſometimes after : 
battle paint their cheeks with the blood of their ene- 
mies. For this reaſon likewiſe the face which had 
the- moſt ſcars was looked upon as the moſt beautiful, 
If they found lace, jewels, ribbands, or any orna- 
ments in ſilver or gold among the booty which they 
had taken, they uſed to dreſs their horſes with it; 
but never entertained a thought of wearing it them. 
ſelves. There were particular rights and privilege; 
allowed to any member of the commonwealth who 
was a mother of three daughters. The ſenate wa; 
made up of old women; for by the laws of thc 
country none was to be a counſellor of ſtate that was 
not paſt child-bearing. They uſed to boaſt their re- 
public had continued four thouſand years, which 1: 
altogether improbable, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, what 
Jam very apt to think, that they meaſured their 
nme by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in this 
female republic by means of a neighbouring king 
who had made war upon them ſeveral years with 
various ſucceſs, and at length overthrew them an 3 
very great battle. This defeat they aſcribe to ſeveri! 
cauſes : Some ſay that the ſecretary of ſtate baving 
been troubled with the vapours, had committed ſome 
fatal miſtakes in ſeveral diſpatches about that time 
Others pretend, that the firſt miniſter being big with 
child, could not attend the public affairs as ſo great 
an exigency of ſtate required; but this I can give no 
manner of credit to, fince it ſeems to contradict 2 
fundamental maxim in their government which | 


have before mentioned. My author gives the moſt 


probable 


carried the very night before the battle : 


The campaign which both ſexes paſſed together, 


made them ſo well acquainted with one another, that 
at the end of the war they did not care for parting. 
lu the beginning of it they lodged in ſeparate camps; 
but afterwards, as they grew more familiar, they 
pitched their tents promiſcuouſly. 


From this time the armies being checkered with 


doth ſexes, they poliſhed apace. The men uſed to 
invite their fellow ſoldiers into their quarters, and 
would dreſs their tents with flowers and boughs for 
their reception. If they chanced to like one more 


than another, they would be cutting her name in the 


table, or chalking out her figure upon a wall, or 


alking of her in a kind of rapturous language, 
which by degrees improved into verſe and ſonnet. 
Theſe were as the firſt rudiments of architecture, 
painting and poetry among this ſavage people. 
After any advantages over the enemy, both ſexes 
uled to jump together; and make a clattering with 
their ſwords and thields for joy, which in a few years 
produced ſeveral regular tunes and ſet dances. 

As the two armies romped together on theſe oc- 
alons, the women complained of the thick buſhy 
beards and long nails of their confederates, who 
thereupon took. care to prune themſelves into ſuch 
igures as were moſt pleaſing to their friends and al- 


les. 


When they had taken any ſpoils from the enemy, 
the men would make a preſent of every thing that 
vas rich and ſhowy to the women whom they moſt 
Wired, and would frequently dreſs the necks, or 

heads, 
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probable reaſon of this great diſaſter ; for he affirms 
that pane was brought to bed, or (as others 
la 

— it was, this ſingle overthrow obliged them 
to call in the male republic to their aſſiſtance; but 
notwithſtanding their common efforts to repulſe the 
victorious enemy, the war continued for many years 
before they could entirely bring it to a happy con- 
cluſion, 
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heads, or arms of their miſtreſſes with any thing 
which they thought appeared gay or pretty. The 
women, obſerving that the men took delight in look. 
ing upon them when they were adorned with ſuch 
trappings and gewgaws, ſet their heads at work to 
find out new inventions, and to outſhine one another 
in all councils of war or the like folemn meetings. 
On the other hand, the men obſerving how the wo. 
men's hearts were ſet upon finery, began to embelliþ 
themſelves, and look as agreeably as they could in 
the eyes of their aſſociates. In ſhort, after a fey 
years converſing together, the women had learnt v 
mile, and the men to ogle ; the women grew ſoft, 
and the men lively. 

When they had thus inſenſibly formed one another, 
upon the finiſhing of the war, which concluded with an 
entire conqueſt of their common enemy, the colonel; 
in one army married the colonels in the other ; the 
captains in the ſame manner took the captains to 
their wives: The whole body of common ſoldiers 
were matched, after the example of their leaders. 
By this means the two republics incorporated with 


one another, and became the moſt flouriſhing and po- 


lite government in the part of the world which they 
inhabited. 
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Saturday, July 19, 1712 *. 


— 


Nee duo ſunt, at forma duplex, nec femi na dici 
Nee puer ut poſſint, neutrumque & utrumque videntur. 
Ovp. Met. iv. 378. 


Both bodies in a ſingle body mix, 
A ſingle body with a double ſex. 


\ 


| ADDISON. 
OST of the Papers I give the public are writ- 
ten on ſubjets that never vary, but are for 
ever fixed and immutable. Of this kind are all my 
more ſerious eſſays and diſcourſes; but there is another 
ſort of ſpeculations, which I confider as occaſional 
Papers, that take their riſe from the folly, extrava- 
cance, and caprice of the preſent age: For I look 
upon myſelf as one ſet to wateh the manners and be- 
haviour of my countrymen and contemporaries, and 
to mark down every abſurd faſhion, ridiculous cuſ- 
tom, or affected · form of ſpeech that makes its appear- 
ance in the world during the courſe of theſe my ſpe- 
culations. The petticoat no ſooner begun to ſwell, 
but I obſerved its motions. The party- patches had 
not time to muſter themſelves before I detected then. 
had intelligence of the coloured hood the very firſt 
ime it appeared in a public afſembly. I might here 
mention ſeveral other the like contingent ſubjects, 
upon which T have beſtowed diſtin& Papers. By 
this means I have ſo effectually quaſhed thoſe irregu- 
arities which gave occaſion to them, that I am afraid 
poſterity will ſcarce have a ſufficient idea of them to 
reliſh thoſe diſcourſes which were in no little vogue 
it the time when they were written. They will be 
apt to think that the faſhions and cuſtoms I attacked 
Vox. III. P p | | were 
N No. 435. 


their great grandmothers could not be ſo whimſicy 
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were ſome fantaſtic conceits of my own, and that 


as I have repreſented them. For this reaſon, when 
I think on the figure my ſeveral volumes of Specy. 
lations will make about a hundred years hence, | 
conſider them as ſo many pieces of old plate, where 
the weight will be regarded, but che faſhion Joſt. | 

Among the ſeveral female extravagancies I have 
already taken notice of, there is one which ſtill keep 
its ground ; I mean that of the ladies who dreſs them. 
ſelves in a hat and feather, a riding coat and a peri 
wig, or at leaſt tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, 
in 1mitation of the ſmart part of the oppoſite ſex, 
As in my yeſterday's Paper I gave an account of the 
mixture of two ſexes in one commonwealth, I hal 
here take notice of this mixture of two ſexes in one 
perſon, I have already ſhewn my diſlike of this in- 
modeſt cuſtom more than once; but in contempt d 
every thing I have hitherto ſaid, I am informed that 
the highways about this great city are ſtill ven 
much infeſted with theſe female cavaliers. 

I remember, when I was at my friend Sir Roger 
de Coverley's about this time twelvemonth, an eque- 
ſtrian lady of this order appeared upon the plains 
which lay at a diſtance from his houſe. I was at thut 
time walking in the fields with my old friend; aud 
as his tenants ran out on every fide to ſee fo ſtrange 
a fight, Sir Roger aſked one of them who came by 
us what it was? To which the country fellow re- 
plied, Tis a gentlewoman, ſaving your worſhip 
preſence, in a coat and hat. This produced a great 
deal of mirth at the Knight's bouſe, where we had 
a ſtory at the ſame time of another of his tenants, 
who, meeting this gentleman-like lady on the bigh- 
7550 was aſked by her, whether that was Coverley- 
Hall? the honeſt man ſeeing only the male part © 
the queriſt, replied, yes, Sir; but upon the ſecond 
queſtion, whether Sir Roger de Coverley was a mar- 
ried man? having dropped his eye upon the pcti 
coat, he changed his note into no, Madam. 
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Had one of theſe hermaphrodites appeared in Ju- 
renal's days, with what an indignation ſhould we 
have ſeen her deſcribed by that excellent ſatiriſt? He 
would have repreſented her in a riding habit, as a 
greater monſter than the centaur. He would have 
called for facrifices of purifying waters, to expiate 
the appearance of ſuch « prodigy, He would have 
invoked the ſhades of Portia and Lucretia, to ſee 
into what the Roman ladies had transformed them- 
ſelves, 

For my own part, I am for treating the ſex with 
greater tenderneſs, and have all along made uſe of 
the moſt gentle methods to bring them off from any 
little extravagance into which they have ſometimes 
unwarily fallen. I think it however abſolately ne- 
ceſſary to keep up the partition between the two 
ſexes, and to take notice of the ſmalleſt encroach- 
ments which the one makes upon the other. I hope 
therefore that I ſhall not hear any more complaints on 
this ſubject. I am ſure my ſhe-diſciples who peruſe 
theſe my daily lectures, have profited but little by 
them, if they are capable of giving into ſuch an 
amphibious dreſs. This I ſhould not have mention- 
ed, had I not lately met one of theſe my female 
readers in H de-Park, who looked upon me with a 
maſculine aflurance, and cocked her hat full in my 
lace, 

For my part, I have one general key to the beha- 
viour of the fair ſex. When I ſee them ſingular in 
my part of their dreſs, I conclude it is not without 
ſome evil intention; and therefore queſtion not but 
the deſign of this ſtrange faſhion is to ſmite more ef- 
fectually their male beholders. Now, to ſet them 
nght in this particular, I would fain have them con- 
ider with themſelves whether we are not more like- 
ly to be ſtruck by a figure entirely female, than with 
luch an one as we may ſee every day in our glaſſes. 
Or, if they pleaſe, let them refle& upon their own 
hearts, and think how they would be affected ſhould 
ttey meet a man on horſeback, in his breeches and 
Ppa | jack 
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jack-boots, and at the ſame time dreſſed up in à com- 
mode and a nightraile. 
I muſt obferve that this ſaſhion was firſt of all 
brought to us from France; a country which has in- 
fected all the nations of Europe with its levity. 1 
ſpeak not this in derogation of a whole people, hay. 
ing more than once found fault with thoſe general re- 
flections which ſtrike at Kingdoms or commonwealths 
in the groſs : a piece of cruelty which an ingenious 
writer of our own compares to that of Caligula, who 
wiſhed the Roman people had all but one neck, that 
he might behead them at a blow, I ſhall therefore 
only remark, that as livelineſs and aſſurance are in: 
peculiar manner the qualifications of the French na- 
tion, the ſame habits and cuſtoms will not give the 
ſame offence to that people, which they produce 
among thoſe of our own country. Modeſty is our 
diſtinguiſhing character, as vivacity is theirs : and 
when this our national virtue appears in that female 
beauty for which our Britiſh ladies are celebrated 
above all others in the univerſe, it makes up the 
moſt amiable object that the eye of man can poſſibly 
behold. ES 


Thurſday, July 24, 1712 *. 


Hi N alio: menſurague 2 
Creſcit ; & auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 
| 8 Ovip, Met. X11, 57 


Some tell what they have heard, or tales deviſe; 
Each fiction ſtill improv'd with added lies. 


VID deſcribes the Palace of Fame as ſituated 
in the very centre of the univerſe, and per- 
forated with ſo many windows and avenues as gave 
her the fight of every thing that was done in the 
YE 4. Es = heaven, 
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bedvens, in the earth, and in the ſea. The ſtructure 
of it was contrived” in ſo admirable a manner, that 
it echoed every word which was ſpoken in the whole, 
compaſs of nature; ſo that the palace, ſays the poet, 
was always filled with a confuſed hubbub of low dy- 


ON - 


F all 
5 in- 


4 


hav- ing ſounds, the voices being almoſt ſpent and worn 
1] re. out before they arrived at this general rendezvous of 
alths ſneeches and whiſpers, TH 
nious I conſider courts with the ſame regard to the go- 
who vernments which they ſuperintend, as Ovid's Palace. 
that of Fame with regard to the univerſe. The eyes of 
efore a watchful miniſter run through the whole people. 
e in There is ſcarce a murmur or complaint that does not 
h na- reach his ears. They have news-gatherers and in- 
re the telligencers diſtributed into their ſeveral walks and 
oduce quarters, who bring in their reſpeQive quotas, and 
$ our make them acquainted with the diſeourſe and con- 
; and verſation of the whole kingdom or commonwealth 
emale where they are employed. The wiſeſt of kings, al- 
brated luding to theſe inviſible and unſuſpected ſpies who 
up the are planted by kings and rulers over their fellow-ci- 
oſſibly tizens, as well as to thoſe voluntary informers that 
are buzzing about the ears of a great man, and mak 
ing their court by ſuch ſecret methods of intelligence, 
has given us a very prudent caution: Curle not 
—_— the king, no not in thy thought, and curſe not 
the rich in thy bed-chamber : for a bird of the 


* air ſhall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings ſhall tell the matter.” ; 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary for rulers to make uſe 
of other people's eyes and ears, they ſhould take par- 
i. 5 WY ticular care to do it in ſuch a manner, that it may 
not bear too hard on the perſon whoſe life and con- 

eviſe; verſation are inquired into. A man who is capable 
| of ſo infamous a calling as that of a ſpy, is not very 
much to be relied upon, He can have no great ties 

ſituated WW of honqur or checks of conſcience to reſtrain him 
nd per- in thoſe covert evidences, where the perſon accuſed 
as gave bas no opportunity of vindicating himſelf. He will 
be more induſtrious to carry that which is grateful 
eavens, | | than 
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than that which is true. There will be no occaflon 
for him if he does not hear and ſee things worth dif. 
covery ; ſo that he naturally inflames every word 
and circumſtance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts 
what is good, and miſrepreſents what is indifferent. 
Nor is it to be doubted but that ſuch ignominious 
wretches let their private paſſions into theſe their 
clandeſtine informations, and often wreck their pat. 
ticular ſpite and malice againſt the perſon whom they 
are ſet to watch. It is a pleaſant ſcene enough, which 
an Italian author deſcribes between a ſpy and a car. 
dinal who employed him. The cardinal is repreſent- 
ed as minuting down every thing that is told him. 
The ſpy begins with a low voice: Such an one the 
advocate whiſpered to one of his friends within my 
hearing, that your eminence was a very great po!. 
troon; and after having given his patron time to take 
it down, adds, that another called him a mercenary 
raſcal in a public converſation. The cardinal replies, 
Very well, and bids him go on. The ſpy proceeds 
and loads him with reports of the ſame nature, til 
the cardinal riſes in great wrath, calls him an im- 
pudent ſcoundrel, and kicks him out of the room. 
It is obſerved of great and heroic minds, that they 
have not only ſhewn a particular diſregard to thoſe 
unmerited reproaches which have been caft upon 
them, but have been altogether free from that im- 
pertinent curioſity of inquiring after them, or the 
poor revenge of reſenting them. The hiſtories of 
Alexander and Cæſar are full of this kind of in- 


fances. Vulgar ſouls are of a quite contrary cha- 


rater. Dionyſus, the tyrant of Sicily, had a dun- 
geon which was a very curious piece of architecture, 
and of which, as I am informed, there are {till to be 
ſeen ſome remains in that iſland. It was called Diony- 
fius's ear, and built with ſeveral little windings and 
labyrinths in the form of a real ear. The ſtructure 
of it made it a kind of whiſpering place; but ſuch a 
one as gathered the voice of him who ſpoke into 3 
funnel, which was placed at the very top of it. La 

tyran 
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tyrant uſed to lodge all his ſtate criminals, or thoſe 
whom he ſuppoſed to be engaged together in any 
evil deſigns upon him, in this dungeon. He had at 
the ſame time an apartment over it, where he uſed to 
apply himſelf to the funnel, and by that means over- 
heard every thing that was whiſpered in the dungeon. 
believe one may venture to affirm, that = Cazfar or 
an Alexander would have rather died by the treaſon, 
than have uſed ſuch diſingenuous means for the de- 
tecting it. 

A man, who in ordinary life is very inquiſitive 
after every thing which is ſpoken ill of him, paſſes 
his time but very indifferently. He is wounded by 
every arrow that is ſhot at him, and puts it in tho 
power of every inſignificant enemy to diſquiet him. 
Nay, he will ſuffer from what has been ſaid of him, 
when it is forgotten by thoſe who ſaid or heard it. 
For this reaſon I could never bear one of thoſe offi. 
cious friends that would be telling every malicious 
report, every idle cenſure that paſſed upon me. The 
tongue of man is ſo petulant, and his thoughts ſo 
variable, that one ſhould not lay too great a ſtreſs 
upon any preſent ſpeeches and opinions. Praiſe and 
obloquy proceed very frequently out of the fame 
mouth upon the ſame perſon, and upon the ſame oc- 
caion, A generous enemy will ſometimes beſtow 
commendations ; as the deareſt friend cannot ſome- 
times refrain from ſpeaking ill. The man who is 
indifferent in either of theſe reſpects, gives his opi- 
mon at random, and praiſes or diſapproves as he finds 

imſelf in humour. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with part of a character, 
which is finely drawn by the Earl of Clarendon in 
the firſt book of his hiſtory, and which gives us the 
uvely picture of a great man teazing himſelf with an 
abſurd curioſity. 

He had not that application and ſubmiſſion, and 
* reverence for the queen as might have been ex- 
* peted from his wiſdom and breeding; and often 
* crolled her pretences and — 

«6 
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neſs than was natural to him; yet he was 1miper: 
tinently ſolicitous to know what her majeſty ſaid 
of him in private, and what- reſentments ſhe had 
towards him. And when by ſome confidents, who 
had their ends upon him from thoſe offices, he wa; 
informed of ſome bitter exprefſions fallen from her 
majeſty, he was ſo exceedingly afflicted and tor. 
mented with the ſenſe of it, that ſometimes by 
paſſionate complaints and - repreſentations to the 
king, ſometimes by more dutiful addreſſes and 
expoſtulations with the queen in bewailing hi; 
misfortune, he frequently expoſed himſelf, and 
left his condition worſe than it was before; and the 
© eclairciſſement commonly ended in the diſcovery 
* of the perſons from whom he had received his 
„ moſt ſecret intelligence.“ TP Os 
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Vivere fe recte neſcit, diſcede peritit. | 

| Hor. Ep. ii. 213. 

Learn to live well, or fairly make your will. | 
Ne Pork. 

1 HAVE already given my readers an account of 
| a ſet of merry fellows who are paſſing their 
'4 ſummer together in the country, being provided of 2 
„ great houſe where there is not only a convenient a- 
partment for every particular perſon, but a large infir- 
mary for the reception of ſuch of them as are in any 
way indiſpoſed or out of humour. Having lately re- 
"ul ceived a letter from the ſecretary of the ſociety, by 
nh order of the whole fraternity, which acquaints me 
| with their behaviour during the laſt week, I ſhall 


here make a preſent of it to the public. | 
No. 440. Mr. 
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«® Mr. SPECTATOR, | mg) 
6 E are glad to find that you approve the 
« eſtabli t which we have here made 


« for the retrieving of good manners and agreeable 
« converſation, and ſhall uſe our beſt endeavours ſo 
to improve ourſelves in this our ſummer retire- 
ment, that we may next winter ſerve as patterns 
to the town. But to the end that this our inſti- 
tution may be no leſs advantageous to the public 
than to ourſelves, we ſhall communicate to you 
one week of our proceedings, defiring you at the 
* ſame time, if you ſee any thing faulty in them, 
to favour us with your admonitions : For you 
« muſt know, Sir, that it has been propoſed amongſt 
us to chooſe you for our viſitor ;- to which I muſt 
further add, that one of the college having de- 
* clared laſt week, he did not like the SpeQator of 
the day, and not being able to aſſign any juſt rea- 
« {ons for ſuch his diſlike, he was ſent to the infir- 
mary, nemine contradicente. | . 

On Monday the aſſembly was in very good hu- 
* mour, having received ſome recruits of French 
* claret that morning: when unluckily, towards the 
middle of the dinner, one of the company ſwore 
* at his ſervant in a very rough manner for having 
* put tos much water in his wine. Upon which the 
+ preſident of the day, who is always the month of 
the company, after having convinced him of the 
impertinence of his paſſion, and the inſult he had 
made upon the company, ordered his man to take 
im from the table and convey him to the infir- 
mary. There was but one more ſent. away that 
day: this was a gentleman who is reckoned by 
" ſome perſons one of the greateſt wits, and by 
others one of the greateſt boobies about town. 
This you will ſay is a ſtrange character; but what 
makes it ſtranger yet, it is a very true one; for he 
© 15 perpetually the reverſe of himſelf, being always. 
© merry or dull to exceſs. We brought him hither 
to divert us, which he did very well upon the 

Vor, III. Qq road, 
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xeſt of the patients, that he brought them all out 
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« road, having laviſhed away 84 much wit and 0 
* laughter upon the hackney coachman as might Wl + 
have ſerved him during his — ſtay h * 
it been duly managed. He had been lumpi . 
« two or three days, but was fo far * at h 
« in hopes of recovery, that we diſpatched one of 
« the briſkeſt fellows among. the. brotherhood into Wl - 
the inſirmary for having told him at table he was 0 
* not merry. But our preſident obſerving that he 

« indulged himſelf in this long fit of ſtupidity, and 

conſtruing it as a contempt of the college, order- 


ed hun to retire into the place prepared for ſuch 


„ companions. He was no ſooner got into it, but 
+ his wit and mirth returned upon him in fo violent 
a manner, that he ſhook the whole infirmary with 
the noiſe of it, and had ſo good an effect upon the 


+ to dinner with him the next day. 

On Tueſday we were no ſooner ſat Lawn, but 
* one of the company complained that his head 
«© aked; upon which another aſked him in an inſo. 
«© lent manner, what he did there then. This in- 
* ſ{enfibly grew into ſome warm words ; ſo that the 
© preſident, in order to Keep the peace, gave direc- 
tions to take them both from the table and lodge 


them in the infirmary, Not long after, another of Wil - 


the company telling us, he knew by a pain in bis 
« ſhoulder that we ſhould have ſome rain, the pre- 
«© fdent ordered him to be removed, and placed a3 k 
% weather-glaſs in the apartment above mentioned. 7 
On Wedneſday, a gentleman having received a 
letter written in a woman's hand, and changing 
colour twice or thrice as he read it, defired leave Wi « 
to retire into the infirmary. The preſident con- 0 
© ſented ; but denied him che uſe of pen, ink and Wl « 
paper, till ſuch time as he had flept upon it. One 
of the company being ſeated at the lower end of 
** the table, and daſcoyering his ſecret diſcontent by Wl « 
66 finding fault with every diſh that was ſerved up, 


and refuling to laugh at any thing that was 156 4 
66 the 


E 
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it and « the prefident told him, that he found he was in 
migbe an uneaſy ſeat, and defired him to accommodate 
e, had WH © himſelf better in the inſtrmary. After dinner, 
ih for a very honeſt fellow chaneing to let a pun fall 


ved at 
one of 
d into 
he was 


from him, his neighbour cried out, To the infir- 
* mary; at the ſame time pretending to be fick at 
* 1t, as having the ſame natural antipathy to a pun 
* which ſome have to a cat. This produced a long 


hat he debate. Upon the whole, the punſter was acquit- 
V, aud ted, and his neighbour ſent off. 

__ On Thurſday there was but one delinquent. 
r ſuch 


it, but 
violent 


„This was a gentleman of og Beko: but weak 
* underſtanding. He had unlnckily engaged him- 
* ſelf in a diſpute with a man of excellent ſenſe, 
but of a modeſt elocution. The man of heat re- 
* plied to every anſwer of his antagoniſt with a loud- 
er note than ordinary, and only raifed his voice 
+ when he ſhould have enforced his argument.” Find- 


yn, but ing himſelf at length driven to an abſurdity, he 
is head * fitl reaſoned in a more clamorous and confuſed 
8 inſo- Wi manner; and, to make the greater impreſſion up- 
Bis in- 


* on his heavers, concluded with a loud thump up- 


that the on the table. The prefident immediately ordered 
+ direc- him to be carried off, and dieted with watet-gruel, 
| Jod * till ſuch time as he ſhould be ſufficiently weaken- 
other ol * ed for converſation. i DIY . 
n in his « On Friday there paſſed very little remarkable, 
he pre- laving only that ſeveral petitions were read of the 
aced 2 Wl perſons in cuſtody, deficing to be releaſed from 


their confinement, | and vouching for one another”s 
good behaviour for the future. G 
On Saturday we received many excuſes from 
* perſons who Had found themſelves in an unſociable 
© temper, and had voluntarily ſhut” themſelves up. 
© The infirmary was. never indeed ſo full as on this 
„day, which I was at ſome lofs to account for, till 
upon my going abroad 1 obſeryed that it was an 
© eaſterly Wind. The retirement of moſt of wy | 
© friends has given me opportunity and leiſure © 
uriting you this letter, Which I muſt got conclude 
242 without 
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« without aſſuring you, that all the members of ous 
college, as well thoſe who are under confinement, 
* as thoſe who are at liberty, are your very humble 
« ſervants, though none more than, 

+ "4 Yours, &c. 


4 
= 


4 —_— 
= „ 


Saturday, July 26, 1742 of 


Si fraftus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. | 
Hos, 3 Od. iii. 7. 


Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
He unconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world, 
| Anox. 


AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helples 
and a very wretched being. He is ſubjct 
every moment to the greateſt calamities and misfor- 
tunes, He 1s beſet with dangers on all fides, and 
may become unhappy by numberleſs cafualties which 
- he could not foreſee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
ſeen them. | 
It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to ſo 
many accidents,. that we are under the care of one 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of an- 
noying or offending us; who knows the aſſiſtance 
we ſtand in need of, and is always ready to beſtov 
it on thoſe who aſk it of him. | . 
The natural homage which ſuck a; creature bears 
to ſo infinitely wiſe and good a Being, is a firm re. 
iance on him for the bleſſings and 'conveniencies of 
life, and an habitual truſt in him for deliverance out 
of all ſuch dangers. and difficulties as may befall us. 
By 7 | 8 The 
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The man who always lives in this diſpoſition of 
mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who confiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the ſame time that he reflects upon his own 
weakneſs and imperſection, he comforts himſelf with 
the contemplation of thoſe divine attributes which 
are employed for his ſafety. and his welfare. He 
finds his want of foreſight made up by the omni- 
ſcience of him who is his ſupport. He is not ſen- 
fible of his own want of ſtrength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In ſhort, the perſon 
who has a firm truſt on the Supreme Being is power- 
ful in his power, wiſe by his wiſdom, happy by his 
tappineſs,, He reaps the benefit of every divine at- 
tribute, and loſes has own inſufficiency in the fulneſs 
of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
mapded to put our truſt in him who is thus able to 
releve and ſuccour us; the divine goodneſs having 
made ſuch a reliance, a duty. notwithſtanding we 
ſhould have been miſerable had it been forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral motives which might be made uſe 
of to recommend this duty to us, I ſhall only take 
notice of thoſe that follow. | | 

The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed he 
will not fail thoſe who put their truſt in him. 

But without conſidering the ſupernatural: bleſſing 
which accompanies this duty, we may obſerve that 
t has a natural tendency to its own reward; or, in 
other words, that this firm truſt and confidence in the 


great diſpoſer of all things contributes very much to 


the getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing it 
manfully. A perſon who believes he has his ſuccour 
at hand, and that he acts in the fight of his friend, 
often exerts. himſelf beyond his abilities, and does 
wonders that are not to be matched by one who is 
not animated with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs. I 
could produce - inſtances, from hiſtory of generals, 
who, out of a, belief that they were under the =- 
7 te 
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tetion-of ſome ' inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only en- 
courage. their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but have 
acted themſelves beyond what they would have done 
had they not been inſpired by ſuch à belief. I might 
in the ſame manner ſhew how/ſuch ® truſt" in the a. 
fiſtance of an Almighty Being naturally produces pa- 
tience, hope, cheerfulneſs, and all other difpoſitions 
of mind that alleviate thoſe calamities which we are 
not able to remove. mann 

The practice of this virtue adminiſters great com. 
fort to the mind of man in time of poverty and af. 
fliction, but moſt of all in the hour of death. When 
the ſoul is hovering in the laſt moments of its ſepa. 
ration; when it is juſt entering on another ſtate of ex. 
iſtence, to converſe with ſcenes, and objects, and 
companions that are altogether new; what can fup- 
port her under ſuch tremblings of thought, fach fear, 
ſuch anxiety, ſuch apprehenſions, but the caſting of 
all her cares upon him who firſt gave her being, who 
has conducted her through one ſtage of it, and will 
be always with her to guide and comfort her in het 
progreſs through eternitʒ? 

David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third pſalm. 
which is a kind of pafforal hymn, and filled wit) 
thoſe alluſions which are uſual in that kind of writ- 
ing. As the poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent 
my reader with the following tranſlation of it. 


1 0 WIS F# HY, * 
The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care; 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply,” © 
„And guard me with a watchful eye; © 
My noon-days walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


8455238 : | ; * II. 4 N 

When in the ſultty glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant; 25 
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en- . 1 Jo fertile vales and dewy meads 
have + eary wand'ring ſteps be — 
done 4 - Whew peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
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* With gloomy horrors overſpread 
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1 fear, 66 Through devious lonely wilds I itray, 
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251 HIS. is [the der on which any exitient wilt. 
| ers will: probably publiſh-their laſt words. 1 
m afraid that few- of our weekly hiſtorians, who 
ie men that above all others delight in war, will be 
ile to ſubſiſt under the weight of = ſtamp, and an 
— peace. A ſheet of blank paper that muſt 
5 i lare this new imprimatur clapt upon 1t before it is 
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qualified to communicate any thing to the public, 
will make its way into the world but very heavily, 
In ſhort, the neceſſity of carrying a ſtamp; and the 
zmprobability of notifying a bloody battle, will, ] 
am afraid, both concur to the finking of thoſe thin 
folios which have every other day Yetailed to us the 
hiſtory of Europe for ſeveral years laſt paſt. A face. 
tious friend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this pre. 
ſent mortality among authors, The fall of the 
« Jeff | 55 

I —— upon Mr. 1 death, there was 

bliſhed a ſheet of ve ings, inſcribed, 
L The laſt words of Mo te T title ſold ſo 
great a number of theſe papers, that about à week 
after there came out a ſecond ſheet, inſcribed, * More 
« laft words of Mr. Baxter.” In the ſame manner 
I have reafon to think, that ſeverat ingenious writ- 
ers, who have taken their leave of the public in 
farewel papers, will not give over ſo,” but intend to 
appear again, though under another form, and with 
a different title. Be that as it will, it is my buſineſs 
in this place to give an account of my own inten- 
tions, and to acquaint my reader with the motiyes dy 
which I act in this great crifis of the republic of 
letters. b en a 

J have been long debating in my own heart, whe- 
ther I ſhonld throw up my pen as an author that i 
caſhiered by the act of parliament which is to ope- 
rate within theſe four and twenty hours, or whether 
I ſhould ſtill perſiſt in laying my ſpeculations from 
day to day before the public. The argument which 
prevails with me moſt on the firſt fide of the queſtion 
1s, that J am informed by my bookſeller he mui 
raiſe the price of every ſingle paper to twopence, ot 
that he ſhall not be able to pay the duty of it. Nov, 
28 Lam very deſirous my readers ſhould have their 
learning as cheap as paſſible, it is with great difficulty 
that I comply with him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reaſons together in the 
balance, I find that thoſe who plead for the cont- 
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ablie, mance of this work have much the greater weight: 
wvily, For, in the firſt place, in recompence for the ex- 
d the pence to which this will put my readers, it is to be 
All, 1 hoped they may receive from every paper ſo much 
thin inſtruction as will be a very good equivalent. And 


as the in order to this, I would not adviſe any one to take 
face. it in, who, after the peruſal of it, does not find himſelf 
s pre- twopence the wiſer or the better man for it; or who, 
Ef the upon examination, does not believe that he hes had 
two-penny=worth of mirth or inſtruction for his 
e Was money. 
ribed, But I muſt confeſs there is another motive which 
ſold fo prevails with me more than the former. I conſider 


week that the tax on paper was given for the ſupport of 


More the government ; and as I have enemies who are apt 
nanner to pervert every thing I do or ſay, I fear they would 
writ- :{cribe the laying down my paper on ſuch an occa- 
lic in fon to a ſpirit of malcontentedneſs, which I am re- 
end to ſolved none ſhall ever juſtly upbraid me with. No, 
1 with [ ſhall glory in contributing my utmoſt to the public 
ulinels weal ; and if my country receives five or ſix pounds 
inten- day by my labours, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to 
ves by ind myſelf ſo uſeful a member. It is a received 
blic of maxim, that no honeſt man ſhould enrich himſelf by 
methods that are prejudicial to the community in 
„ whe- which he lives; and by the ſame -rule I think we 
that 13 may pronounce the perſon to deſerve very well of 
to ope- his countrymen, whoſe labours bring more into the 
rhether public coffers than into his own pocket. 
s from Since I have mentioned the word enemies, I muſt 
t which BE explain myſelf ſo far as to acquaint my reader, that 
ueſtion U mean only the infignificant party zealots on both 
e mult I des: men of ſuch poor narrow ſouls, that they are 
ce, or nt capable of thinking on any thing but with an 
Nou, eye to Whig or Tory. During the courſe of this 
e their i Payer, I have been accuſed by theſe deſpicable 
ifficulty I vretches of trimming, time-ſerving, perſonal reflec. 


ton, ſecret ſatire, and the like. Now, though in 
tneſe my compoſitions, it is viſible to any reader of 
common ſenſe that I confider nothing but my ſub- 

Vol. III. Rr ject, 
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ject, which is always of an indifferent nature; hoy 
is it poſſible for me to write ſo clear of party, as no 
to lie open to the cenſures of thoſe who will be aj. 
plying every ſentence, and finding out perſons and 
things in it which it has no regard to? 

Several paltry ſcribblers and declaimers have done 
me the honcur to be dull upon me in reſlections of 
this nature; but notwithſtanding my name has been 
ſometimes traduced by this contemptible tribe «f 
men, I have hitherto avoided all animadverſions upon 
them. The truth of it is, I am afraid of making 
them appear confiderable by taking notice of them; 
for they are like thoſe imperceptible inſects which 
are diſcovered by the microſcope, and cannot be made 
the ſubject of obſervation without being magnificd. 

Having mentioned thoſe few who have ſthewn them- 
ſelves the enemies of this Paper, I ſhould be very un- 
grateful to the public, did I not at the fame time 
teſtiſy my gratitude to thoſe who are its friends; in 
which number I may reckon many of the moſt di- 
tinguiſhed perſons of all conditions, parties and pro- 
feſlions in the iſle of Great Britain. I am not ſo 
vain as to think this approbation is ſo much due to 
the performance as to the deſign. There is and ever 
will be juſtice enough in the world to afford pa- 
tronage and protection for thoſe who endeavour to 
advance truth and virtue, without regard to the pai- 
ſions and prejudices of any particular cauſe or fac- 
tion. If I have any other merit in me, it is that | 
have new-pointed all the batteries of ridicule. They 
have been generally planted againſt perſons who have | 
appeared ſerious rather than abſurd ; or at beſt have 
aimed rather at what is unfaſhionable than what 13 
vicious. For my own part, I have endeavoured to | 
make nothing ridiculous that is not in ſome meaſure 
criminal. I have ſet up the immoral man as the ob- 
ject of derifion. In ſhort, if I have not formed a new t 
weapon againſt vice and jrreligion, I have at lea Wil { 
new how that weapon may be put to a 1 uſe | 
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which has ſo often fought the battles of impiety and 
profanenels. 


- — a” 


Friday, Auguſt 1, 1912 “. 


— 


Dd deceat, quid non ; quo wirtus, quo ferat error. 
Honk. Ars Poet. v. 308. 


What fit, what not; what excellent, or ill. 
Roscouduox. 


INCE two or three writers of comedy who are 
now living, have taken their fare wel of the ſtage, 
thoſe who ſucceed them, finding themſelves incapable 
of riſing up to their wit, humour and good ſenſe, 
have only imitated them in ſome of thoſe looſe un- 
guarded ftrokes, in which they complied with the 
corrupt taſte of the more vicious part of their audi- 
ence. When perſons of a low genius attempt this 
kind of writing, they know no difference between 
being merry and being lewd. It is with an eye to 
ſome of thoſe degenerate compoſitions that I have 
written the following diſcourſe. 

Were our Englith ſtage but half ſo virtuous as 

that of the Greeks or Romans, we ſhould quickly 
lee the influence of it in the behaviour of all the 
liter part of mankind. It would not be faſhionable 
to ridicule religion or its profeſſors; the man of 
pleaſure would not be the complete gentleman; va- 
uty would be out of countenance ; and every quality 
which is ornamental to human nature, would meet 
with that eſteem which is due to it. 
If the Engliſh ſtage were under the ſame regula- 
tons the Athenian was formerly, it would have the 
lame effect that it had in recommending the religion, 
the government, and public worſhip of its country. 
Were our plays ſubje@ to proper inſpeckions and li- 
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mitations, we might not only paſs away ſeveral of 
our vacant hours in the higheſt entertainments, but 
ſhould always rife from them wiſer and better than 
we fat down to them. 

It is one of the moſt unaccountable things in our 
age, that the lewdneſs of our theatre ſhould be 0 
much complained of, ſo well expoſed, and fo little re. 
dreſſed. It is to be hoped, that ſome time or other 
we may be at leiſure to reſtrain” the licentiouſneſs of 
the theatre, and make it contribute its aſſiſtance to 
the advancement of morality, and to the reformation 
of the age. As matters ſtand at preſent, multitude; 
are ſhut · out from this noble diverſion by reaſon of 
thoſe abuſes and corruptions that accompany it. A 
father is often afraid that his daughter ſhould be 
ruined by thoſe entertainments which were invented 
for the accompliſhment and refining of human nature. 
The Athenian and Roman plays were written with 
ſuch a regard to morality, that Socrates uſed to fre- 
quent the one, and Cicero the other. 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into 
the Roman theatre when the Floralia were to be re- 
preſented ; and as in that performance, which was 
kind of religious ceremony, there were ſeveral inde- 
cent parts to be ated, the people refuſed to ſee then 
whilſt Cato was preſent. Martial on this hint made 
the following epigram, which we muſt ſuppoſe wa 
applied to ſome grave friend of his, that had been ac- 
cidentally preſent at ſome ſuch entertainment. 


Nsſjes joceſee dulce cum ſacrum Flore, 
Teſloſque luſus, & licentiam wulgi, 
Cur in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? 
An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? 


1 Epig. i. 


Why doſt thou come, great cenſor of thy age, 
To ſee the looſe diverſions of the ſtage ? 

With awful countenance and brow ſevere, 
What in the name of goodneſs doſt thou here ? 
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See the mixt oroud ! how giddy, lewd and vain ! 
Didſt thou come in, but to go out again? 


An accident of this nature might happen once in 
an age among the Greeks and Romans ; but they 
were too wiſe and good to let the conſtant nightly 
entertainment be of ſuch a nature, that people of the 
moſt ſenſe and virtue could not be at it. Whatever 
vices are repreſented upon the ſtage, they ought to 
be ſo marked and branded by the poet as not to ap- 
pear either laudable or amiable in the perſon who is 
tainted with them, But if we look into the Engliſh 
comedies. above mentioned, we would think they 
were formed apon a quite contrary maxim, and that 
this rule, though it held good upon the heathen 
ſtage, was not to be regarded in chriſtian theatres. 
There i$mother rule likewiſe, which was obſerved 
by authors of antiquity, and which theſe modern 
geniuſes have no regard to; and that was, never to 
chooſe an improper ſubject for ridicule. Now, a ſub- 
jet is improper for ridicule, if it is apt to ſtir up 
horror and commiſeration rather than laughter: For 
this reaſon, we do not find any comedy in fo polite 
en author as Terence raiſed upon the violations of 
the marriage bed. The falſehood of the wife or 
huſband has given occaſion to noble tragedies; but a 
Scipio and Lelius would have looked upon inceſt or 
murder to have been as proper ſubjeQs for comedy. 
On the contrary, cuckoldom is the bafis of moſt of 
our modern plays. If an alderman appears upon the 
ſage, you may be ſure it is in order to be cuckolded. 
A huſband that is a little grave or elderly, general- 
ly meets with the ſame fate. Knights and baronets, 
country ſquires, and juſtices of the guorum, come up 
to town for no other purpoſe. I have ſeen poor Dog- 
get cuckolded in all theſe capacities. In ſhort, our 
Engliſh writers are as frequently ſevere upon this 
innocent unhappy creature commonly known by 
the name of a cuckold, as the ancient comic writers 
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were upon an eating paraſite, or a vain-glorious ſol- 
dier. 

At the ſame time the poet ſo contrives matters, that 
the two criminals are the favourites of the audience, 
We fit ſtill, and wiſh well to them through the whole 
play; are pleaſed when they meet with proper oppor- 
tunities, and out of humour when they are diſap. 
pointed. The truth of it is, the accompliſhed gen- 
tleman upon the Engliſh tage is the perſon that i; 
familiar with other men's wives, and indifferent to 
his own; as the fine woman is generally a compoſi 
tion of ſprightlineſs and falſehood, I do not knoy 
whether it proceeds from barrenneſs of invention, 
depravation of manners, or ignorance. of mankind; 
but I have often wondered that our ordinary poet: 
cannot frame to themſelves the idea of a fine man 
who is not a waoremaſter, or of a fine Fan that 
is not a jilt, | 

I bave ſometimes thought of compiling a ſyſtem 
of ethics out of the writings of thoſe corrupt poets, 
under the title of Stage Morality, But I have bei 
diverted from this thought by a project which ha 
been executed by an ingenious gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance. He nas compoſed, it ſeems, the hiſtory 
of a young fellow who has taken all his notions of 
the world from the ſtage, and who has directed him- 
ſelf in every circumſtance of his life and converſa- 
tion by the maxims and examples of the tine gen- 
tlemen in Engliſh comedies. If I can prevail upon 
him to give me a copy of this new-faſhioned novel, 
I will beſtow on it a place in my works, and que- 


ſtion not but it may have as good an effect upon thc 


drama as Don Quixote had upon romance. 
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Saturday, Auguſt 2, 1712 *. 
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Tevuryy arfgorerrt Trywwrarayr Ovciy ,. 


Long exerciſe, my friend, inures the mind ; 
And what we once diſlik'd, we pleaſing find. 


HERE is not a common ſaying which has a 

better turn'of ſenſe in it, than what we often 
hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a 
ſecond nature. It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities al- 
together different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. 
Plot, in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of an 
idiot that chancing to live within the ſound of a clock, 
and always amuſing himſelf with counting the hour 
of the day whenever the clock ſtruck, the clock be- 
ing ſpoiled by ſome accident, the idiot continued to 
ſtrike and count the hour without the help af it, in 
the fame manner as he had done when it was entire. 
Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, 
it is very certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect 
upon the body, at the ſame time that it has a very 
extraordinary influence upon the mind. | 

I ſhall in this Paper conſider one very remarkable 
efe&t which cuſtom has upon human nature, and 
which, if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very 
uſeful rules of life. What I ſhall here take notice 
of in cuſtom, is its wonderful efficacy in making 
every thing pleaſant to us. A perſon who 1s addiQ- 
ed to play or gaming, though he took but little de- 
light in it at rt, by degrees contracts ſo ſtrong an 
melination towards it, and gives himſelf up ſo en- 
rely to it, that it ſeems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or buſy life will grow upon a 
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man inſenſibly, as he is converſant in the one or the 
other, till he is utterly unqualified for reliſhing that 
to which he has been for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, 
a man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he 1; 
unable to paſs away his time without it; not to men- 
non how our delight in any particular ſtudy, art or 
ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion to the ap- 
plication which we beſtow upon it. Thus, what wa: 
at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an entertain. 
ment. Our employments are changed into our di. 
verſions. The mind grows fond of thoſe actions ſhe 
is accuſtomed to, and is drawn with reluctancy from ˖ 
thoſe paths in which ſhe has been uſed to walk. { 

Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to 
us, but even ſuch as were painful, will by cuſtom 
and practice become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon ob- 
ſerves m his natural philoſophy, that our taſte is never 
pleaſed better than with thoſe things which at firit 1 
created a-diſguſt in it. He gives particular inſtances 2 
of claret, coffee, and other liquors which the' palate ö 
ſeldom approves upon the firſt taſte; but when it has v 
once got a reliſh of them, e retains it for life. 0 


The mind 1s conſtituted after the ſame manner ; and m 
after having habituated herſelf to any particular ex- ' 
erciſe or employment, not only loſes her firſt aver- * 


ſion towards it, but conceives a certain fondneſs and 
affection for it. I have heard one of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes this age has produced, who had been trained 
up in all the polite ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, 
upon his being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and 
records, that notwithſtanding ſuch an employment 
was at firſt very dry and irkſome to him, he at laſt 
took an incredible pleaſure in it, and preferred it 
even to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader 
will obſerve that I have not here conſidered cuſtom 
as it makes things eaſy, but as it renders them de- 
lightful ; and though others have often made the 
ſame reſlections, it is poſſible they may not have 
drawn thoſe uſes from it with which I intend to fill 
the remaining part of this Paper, if 
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If we conſider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine moralities: In 
the firſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged 
with that kind of life or ſeries of action in which 
the choice of others or his on neceſſities may 
have engaged him. It may perhaps be very diſ- 
zzreeable to him at firſt ; but uſe and application will 
certainly render it not only leſs painful, but pleaſing 
and ſatis factory. l 

In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid 
to have given to his diſciples, and which that philo- 
ſopher muſt have drawn from the obſervation I have 
enlarged upon, Optimum vilæ genus eligito, nam con- 
furtudo faciet jucundiſimum. Pitch upon that courſe of 
life which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will ren- 
der it the moſt delightful. Men whoſe circumſtances 
vill permit them to chooſe their own way of life, 
zre inexcuſeable if they do not purſue that which 
their judgment tells them is the moſt laudable. The 
voice of reaſon is more to be regarded than the bent 
of any preſent inclination, ſince by the rule above 
mentioned, inclination will at length come over to 
reaſon, though we can never force reaſon to comply 
vith inclination, 

ln the third place, this obſervation may teach the 
moſt ſenſual and irreligions man to overlook thoſe 
hardſhips and difficulties which are apt to diſcourage 
him from the proſecution of a virtuous life. The 
gods, ſaid Hefwd, have placed labour before vir- 
tue; the way to her is at firſt rough and difficult, 
but grows more ſmooth and eaſy the further you 
* advance in it.” The man who proceeds in it with 
teadineſs and reſolution, will in a little time find 
hat her «© ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and that 
all her paths are peace.“ 

Jo enforce this conſideration, we may further ob- 
erve, that the practice of religion will not only be 
tended with that pleaſure which naturally accom- 
panes thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but 
Vox. III. 8 | with 


* * - * 
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with thoſe ſupernumerary joys of heart that riſe fron 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ati. 
faction of acting up to the dictates of reaſon, and 
from the proſpect of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this ob. 
ſervation which we have made on the mind of man, 
to take particular care when we ate once ſettled in a 
regular courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge 
ourſelves in any the moſt innocent diverſions and en. 
tertainments, "a the mind may inſenſibly fall of 
from the reliſh of virtuous actions, and by degrees 
exchange that pleaſure which it takes in the per. 
formance of its duty, for delights of a much more 
inferior and unprofitable nature. | 

The laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature of being delighted with 
thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew 
how abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of 
virtue, in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures 
of the next. The ſtate of bliſs we call heaven, will 
not be capable of aſſecting thoſe minds which are not 
thus qualified for it; we muſt in this world gain: 
reliſh of truth and virtue, if we would be able to 
taſte that knowledge and perfection which are to 
make us happy in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe 
ſpiritual joys and raptures, which are to riſe up and 
flouriſh in the ſoul to all eternity, muſt be planted 
in her during this her preſent tate of probation. In 
ſhort, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the 
reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who by long 
cuſtom have contracted in the body habits of luſt and 
ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion to every 
thing that 1s good, juſt or laudable, are naturally 
ſeaſoned and prepared for pain and miſery. Their 
torments have already taken root in them ; they can- 
not be happy when diveſted of the body, unleſs we 
may fuppoſe that Providence will in a manner create 

them anew, and work a miracle in the rectiſication 
of their faculties. They may indeed taſte a kind ot 
| maligr2nt 
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e fron WW tizlignant pleaſure in thoſe actions to which they are 
> ſatis. accuſtomed whilſt in this life; but when they are 


removed from all thoſe objects which are here apt to 
gratify them, they will naturally become their own 
tormentors, and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painful 
habits of mind which are called in Scripture phraſe, 


n, and 


us ob- 
f man, 


ed ina WW © the worm which never dies.” This notion of 
indulge WW heaven and hell is ſo conformable to the light of na- 


and en. 


ture, that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt 


fall of BN exalted heathens. It has been finely improved by 
degrees WW many eminent divines of the laſt age; as in particu- 
he per- ur by Archbiſhop Tillotſon and Dr. Sherlock: but 
h more chere is none who have raiſed ſach noble ſpeculations 


upon it as Dr. Scott, in the firſt book of his Chriſ- 
tian Life, which is one of the fineſt and moſt ration- 
1 ſchemes of divinity that is written in our tongue, 


arkable 
ed with 


to (new Wor in any other. That excellent author has ſhewnhow 
abits of WM every particular cuſtom and habit of virtue will in 
leaſures Ii own nature produce the heaven or a ſtate of hap- 
en, will pineſs in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: as, on 


are nol the contrary, how every cuſtom or habit of vice will 


| gain a be the natural hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts. 
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men, as defamatory papers and pamphlets; but 2. 


the ſame time there is nothing ſo difficult to tame 25 
a ſatirical author. An angry writer who cannot ap- 
pear in print, naturally vents his ſpleen in libels and 
lampoons. A gay old woman, ſays the fable, ſeeing 
all her wrinkles repreſented in a large looking-gla(;, 
threw it upon the ground in a paſſion and broke it 
into a thouſand pieces: but as ſhe was afterwards (ur. 
veying the fragments with a ſpiteful kind of pleaſure, 
ſhe could not forbear uttering herſelf in the follow. 
ing ſohloquy : What have I got by this revengeful 
blow of mine; I have only multiplied my deformity, 
and ſee an hundred ugly faces, where before 1 ſay 
but one. | 9 

It has been propoſed ** to oblige every perſon that 
„% writes. a book or a paper to ſwear” himſelf the 
„author of it, and enter down in à public regiſter 


„ his name and place of abode,” 


This indeed would have effectually ſuppreſſed all 
printed ſcandal, which generally appears under bor- 
rowed names, or under none at all. But it is to be 
feared that ſuch an expedient would not only de- 
{troy ſcandal but learning. It would operate promiſ- 
cuouſly, and root up the corn and tares together, 


- Not to mention ſome of the moſt celebrated works of 


piety which have proceeded from anonymous authors, 
who have made it their merit to convey to us ſo 
great a charity in ſecret; there are few works ef 
genius that come out at firſt with the; author's name. 
The writer generally makes a trial of them in the 
world before he owns. them; and I believe very fen 
who are capable of writing, would ſet pen to paper, 
if they knew before- hand that they muſt not publiſh 
their productions but on ſuch conditions. For my 
own part, I muſt declare, the Papers I preſent the 
public are like fairy favours, which ſhall laſt no 

longer than while the author is concealed. 
at which makes it particularly difficult to re- 
ſtrain theſe ſons of calumny and defamation is, that 
all ſides are equally guilty of it, and that "oY 
| ty 
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dirty ſcribbler is countenanced by great names, whoſe 


intereſts he "propagates by, ſuch vile and infamous 
methods. I have never yet heard of a miniſtry who 
have inflited an exemplary puniſhment on an author 
that has ſupported their cauſe with falſehood and 


ſcandal, and treated in a moſt cruel manner the names 


of thofe who have been looked upon as their rivals 
and antagoniſts, , Would a government fet an ever- 
laſting mark of their diſpleafure upon one of thoſe 
infamous writers who makes his court to them by 
tearing to- pieces; the reputation of a competitor, we 
ſhould quickly ſee an end put to this race of vermin, 
that are a ſcandal to government, and a reproach to 
human nature. Such a proceeding would make 2 
miniſter of ſtate ſhine in hiſtory, and would fill all 
mdnkind with a juſt abhorence of perſons who ſhould 
treat him unworthily, and employ againſt him thoſe 
arms which he ſcorned to make ule of againſt his 

enemies. - | | | 
I cannot think that any one will be ſo unjuſt as to 
imagine What I have here ſaid is ſpoken with reſpect 
to any party or faction. Every one who has in him 
the ſentiments either of a chriſtian or gentleman, 
cannot but be highly offended at this wicked and un- 
generous practice which is ſo much in uſe among us 
at preſent, that it is become a Kind of national crime, 
and diſtinguiſhes us from all the governments that 
lie about us. I cannot but look upon the, fineſt 
ſtrokes of ſatire which are aimed at particular per- 
ſons, and which are ſupported. even with the appear- 
ances of truth, to be the marks of an evil mind, and 
highly criminal. in themſelves. Infamy, like other 
puniſhments, - is under the direction and diſtribution 
of the magiſt rate, and not of any private perſon. 
Accordingly we learn from a fragment of Cicero, 
that though there were very few capital puniſhments 
in the twelve tables, a libel or lampoon, which took 
away the good name of another, was to be puniſhed 
by death. But this is far from being our caſe. Our 
latire is nothing but ribaldry and Billingſgate. Scur- 
rility 
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rility paſſes for wit; and he who can call names in 
the greateſt variety of phraſes is looked upon to have 
the ſhrewdeſt pen. By this means the honour of 
families 1s ruined, the higheſt poſts and greateſt titles 
are rendered cheap and vile in the ſight of the people; 
the nobleſt virtues and moſt exalted. parts expoſed to 
the contempt of the vicious and the ignorant. Should 
z foreigner, who knows nothing of our private fac. 
tions, or one who is to act his part in the world when 
our preſent heats and animoſities are forgot ; ſhould, 
I ſay, ſuch an one form to himſelf a fiotion of the 
greateſt men of all ſides in the Britiſh nation who 
are now living, from the charaQters which are given 
them in ſome or other of thoſe abominable writing: 
which are daily publiſhed among us, what a nation 

of monſters muſt we appear | h 
As this cruel practice tends to the utter ſubverſion 
of all truth and humanity among us, it deſerves the 
utmoſt deteſtation and diſcouragement of all who 
have either the love of their country, or the honour 
of their religion at heart. I would therefore earneſt- 
ly recommend it to the conſideration of thoſe who 
deal in theſe pernicious arts of writing; and of thoſe 
who take pleaſure in-the reading of them. As for 
the firſt, I have ſpoken of them in former papers, 
and have not ſtuck to rank them with the murderer 
and aſſaſſm. Every honeſt man ſets as high a value 
upon a good name as upon life itſelf ; and I cannot 
but think that thoſe who privily aſſault the one 
would deſtroy the other, might they do it with the 

ſame ſecurity and impunity. 4 

As for perſons who take pleaſure in the reading 
and diſperſing fuch deteſtable libels, I am afraid they 
fall very little ſhort of the guilt of the firſt compoſers. 
By a law of the emperors Valentinian and Valens, 
it was made death for any perſon, not only to write 4 
libel, but if he met with one by chance, not to tear 
or burn it. But becauſe T would not be thought fin- 
gular in my opinion of this matter, I ſhall conclude 
my paper with the words of Monſieur Bayle, _ 
WR: 
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was a man of great freedom of thought, as well as of 
exquiſite learning and judgment. 

J cannot imagine that a man who diſperſes a 
„ libel is leſs defirous of doing miſchief than the 
« author himſelf. But what we ſay of the 
« pleaſure which a man takes in the reading of a 
« defamatory libel? Is it not an heinous fin in the 
« fight of God? We muſt diſtinguiſh in this point. 
« The pleaſure is either an agreeable ſenſation we 
are affected with when we meet with a witty 
thought which is well expreſſed, or it is a joy 
*« which we conceive from the diſhonour of the per- 
ſon who is defamed. I will ſay nothing to the 
« firſt of theſe caſes; for perhaps ſome would think 
that my morality is not ſevere enough if I ſhould 
* affirm that a man is not maſter of thoſe 
* ſenſations any more than of thoſe occaſioned by 
ſugar and honey when they touch his tongue : But 
* as to the ſecond, every one will own that pleaſure 
to be a heinous fin, The pleaſure in the firſt caſe 
is of no continuance ; it prevents our reaſon and 
reflection, and may be immediately followed by a 
* ſecret grief to ſee our neighbour's honour blaſted. 
* If it does not ceaſe immediately, it is a fign that 
we are not diſpleaſed with the ill- nature of the 
* {atiriſt, but are glad to ſee him defame his enemy 
* by all kinds of ftories; and then we deſerve the 
puniſhment to which the writer of the libel is ſub- 
ject. I ſhall here add the words of a modern au- 
* thor, St. Gregory, upon excommunicating thoſe 
writers who had diſhonoured Caſtorius, does not 
© except thoſe who read their works, becauſe, ſays 
he, if calumnies have always been the delight of 
© their hearers, and a gratification of thoſe perſons 
* who have no other advantage over honeſt men, is 
not he who takes pleaſure in reading them as 
* guilty as he who compoſed them? It is an uncon- 
" teſted maxim, that they who approve an action 
© would certainly do it if they could; that is, if 
? {ome reaſon of ſelf. love lid not hinder them. 
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politicians who oblige the public with their reflec- 
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„ There is no difference, ſays Cicero, between ad. 
*« viſing a crime and approving it when committed, 
* The Roman law confirmed this maxim, having 
** ſubjeQed the approvers and authors of this evil to 
the ſame penalty. We may therefore conchud:, 
that thoſe who are pleaſed with reading defam. 
„ tory hibels, fo far as to approve the authors and 
« diſperſers of them, are as guilty as if they had 
„ compoſed them; for if they do not write ſuch libel: 
« themſelves, it is becauſe they have not the talent 
of writing, or becauſe they will run no hazard.” 
The author produces other authorities to confirm 


his judgment in this particular. 

Friday, Auguſt 8, 1712 *. 3 
. * x 
la 

E natura hominum novitatis avida. 
PLIY. apud Lillium. b) 
k gc 
Human nature 1s fond of novelty. in 
3s z in 
HERE is no humour in my countrymen bi 
which I am more inclined to wonder at than . 
their general thirſt after news. There are about half an 
2 dozen ingenious men who live very plentifully WW th 
upon this curioſity of their fellow-ſubjects. They me 
all of them receive the ſame advices from abroad, of 
and very often in the ſame words ; but their way ©! me 
cooking it is ſo different, that there is no citizen ne 


who has an eye to the public good, that can leave be 
the coffee-houſe with peace of mind” before he has cot 
given every one of them a reading. Theſe ſeveral Wl re: 
diſhes of news are ſo very agreeable to the palate of ne 
my countrymen, that they are not only pleaſed with 
them when they are ſerved up hot, but when they 
are again ſet cold before them, by thoſe penetrating 
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tions and obſervations upon every piece of intelli- 
gence that is ſent us from abroad. The text is 
given us by one ſet of writers, and the comment by 


another. f | 4 
But notwithſtanding we have the ſame tale told us 
in ſo many different papers, and if ' occaſion requires, 
in ſo many articles of the ſame paper; notwithſtand- 
ing in a ſcarcity of foreign poſts we hear the ſame. 
tory repeated by different advices from Paris, Bruſ- 
els, the Hague, and from every great town in Eu- 
rope; notwithſtanding the multitude of annotations, 
explanations, reflections, and various readings which 
it paſſes through, our time lies heavy on our hands 
till the arrival of a freſh mail : we long to receive 
further particulars ; to hear what will be the next 
ſep, or what will be the conſequences of that which 
we have already taken. A weſterly wind puts the 
whole town in ſuſpence, and puts a ſtop to conver- 
lation, | | , 
This general curioſity has been raiſed and inflamed 
by our late wars, and if rightly directed might be of 
good uſe to a perſon who has ſuch a thirſt awakened 
in him. Why ſhould not a man who takes delight 
in reading every thing that is new apply himſelf to 
liſtory, travels, and other writings of the ſame kind, 
where he will find perpetual fuel for his curioſity, 
and meet with much more pleaſure and improvement 
than in. theſe papers of the week? An honeſt tradeſ- 
man who languiſhes a whole ſurmmernn expectation 
of a battle, and perhaps is baulked at laſt, may here 
meet with half-a-dozen in a day. He may read the 
news of a whole campaign in leſs time than he now 
beſtows upon the productions of a ſingle poſt. Fights, 
conqueſts and revolutions lie thick together. The 
reader's curiofity is raiſed and ſatisfied every mo- 
ment, and his paſſions diſappointed or gratified, with- 
out being detained in a ſtate of uncertainty from day 
to day, or lying at the mercy” of ſea and wind; 

n ſhort, the mind is not here kept in a 
ape after knowledge, nor puniſhed with that eternal 
Vo. III. Tt thirſt 
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ing letter from a projector, who is willing to turn 


« Ob muſt have obſerved, that men who fre- 


* poſt, and the opening of it another. They ace 
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thirſt which is the portion of all our modern news. 
mongers and coffee-houſe politicians. | 

All matters of fa& which a man did not knoy 
before, are news to him: and I do not ſee how any 
haberdaſher in Cheapſide is more concerned in the 
preſent quarrel of the cantons than he was in that of 
the league. At leaſt, I believe every one will alloy 
me, it is of more importance to an Engliſhman to 
know the hiſtory of his anceſtors than that of his 
6ontemporaries who live upon the banks of the Da- 
nube or the Boriſthenes. As for thoſe who are of 
another mind, I ſhall recommend to them the follow. 


penny by this remarkable curioſity of his country- 


men. 
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« quent coffechouſes, and delight in news, are 
„ pleaſed with every thing that is matter of fact, ſo 
© 1t be what they have not heard before. A victot) 
„or a defeat are equally agreeable to them. The 
ſhutting of a cardinal's mouth pleaſes them one 


„glad to hear the French court is moved to Marl, 


and are afterwards as much delighted with its 
return to Verſailles. They read the advertiſe- 
ments with the ſame curiofity as the articles of 
public news; and are as pleaſed to hear of a pye- 
bald horſe that is ſtrayed out of a field near Iſling- 
ton, as of a whole troop that have been engaged 
in any foreign adventure. In ſhort, they have 3 
reliſh for every thing that is news, let the matter 
of it be what it will; or to ſpeak more properly, 
they are men of a voracious appetite, but no taſte. 
Now, Sir, fince the great fountain of news, | 
mean the war, 1s very near being dried up, and 
ſince theſe gentlemen have contracted ſuch an 1nex- 
tinguiſhable thirſt after it, I have taken their caſe 
and my own into conſideration, and have thought 


i of a projet which may turn to the advantage of 
„us both. I have thoughts of publiſhing a daily 
« paper, which ſhall comprehend in it all the moiſt 
remarkable occurrences in every little town, vil- 


4 — lage and hamlet that lie within ten miles of Lon- 
chat of « don, or in other words, within the verge of the 
1 allow « penny-poſt. I have pitched upon this ſcene of 


« intelligence for 'two- reaſons : firſt, becauſe the 
« carriage of letters will be very cheap; and, ſecond- 


ne Da- „y, becauſe I may receive them every day. B 
are of this means my readers will have their news fret 
follow. and freſh; and many worthy citizens who cannot 


« fleep with any fatisfaftion at preſent for want of 
being informed how the world goes, may go to 
bed contentedly, it being my deſign to put out my 
« paper every night at nine o'clock preciſely. I 
have already eſtabliſhed correſpondences in theſe 


wo fre. BY © ſeveral places, and received very good intelli- 
ws, are * gence. ä N N ö 379 

fact, ſo „% By my laſt advices from Knightſbridge, I hear 
victory that a horſe was clapped into the pond on the third 


« inſtant, and that he was not releaſed when the let- 
ters came away. 
We are informed from Pankridge, that a dozen 


are 
Marl, + weddings were lately celebrated in the mother 
vith its « church of that place ; but are referred to their next 
vertiſe- letters for the names of the parties concerned. 
icles of « Letters from Brumpton adviſe, that the Widow 
a pye- « Blight had received ſeveral viſits from John Mill. 
r Iſling - dew, which affords great matter of ſpeculation in 
zngaged * thoſe parts. 

have 2 * By a fiſherman who lately touched at Hammer. 
matter * ſmith, there is advice from Putney, that a certain 
roperly, * perſon well known in that place, is like to loſe 
10 taſte. dis election for church- warden; but this being boat 
jews, I * news, we cannot give entire credit to it. 

ap, Letters from Paddington bring little more than 
in inex- that William Squeak the ſow-gelder paſſed through 
eir caſe chat place the fifth inſtant. 1 
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6 They adviſe from Fulham, that things remained 
there in the ſame ſtate they were. They had in. 
telligence, juſt as the letters came away, of a tub 
« of excellent ale juſt ſet abroach at Parſons Green; 
but this wanted confirmation, 

I have here, Sir, given you >. ſpecimen of the 
„ news with which I intend to entertain the town, and 
+ which, when drawn up regularly in the form : 
+ newſpaper, will I doubt not be very acceptable ty 
many of thoſe public-ſpirited readers, who take 
more delight in acquainting themſelves with other 
people's buſineſs than their own. I hope a paper 
„% of this kind, which lets us know what is done 
1 b near home, may be more uſeful to us than thok 
which are filled with advices from Zug and Ben. 
der, and make ſome amends for that dearth of in- 
** .telligence Which we may juſtly apprehend from 
times of peace. If I ſind that you receive this 
project favourably, I will ſhortly trouble you with 
one or two more; and in the mean time am, mol! 
66 n Sir, — 1 all due reſpect, | 

| «© Your moſt obedient,  - - 
and humble ſervant.” 
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No. weak, no common wing ſhall bear 


1 My rifiog body through the air, 
| Cl CREECH. 
6 3 HERE is not a more e pleaſing exerciſe of the 
BE. mind than gratitude, | It is accompanied with 
| fuck an inward ſatisfaQton, that the duty is ſufficient- 
3 * No. 453- ly 
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ly rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, diſſicult and painful, 
but attended with ſo much pleaſure, that were there 
no poſitive command which enjoined it, nor any re- 
compence laid up for it hereafter, a; generous mind 
would indulge-1n it for-the natural gratification -that 
accompanies it. £31 b 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us theſe bounties which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 
thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great author of good and father of mercies. 

If gratitude, When exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleaſing ſenſation in the 
mind of a grateful man, it exalts the ſoul into rap- 
ture when it is employed on this great object of gra- 
titude z on this beneficent Being who has given us 
every thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom we 
expect every thing we yet hope for. 

Moſt of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to 
the celebration of their reſpective attributes and per- 
fections. Thoſe who are acquainted with the works 
of the Greek and Latin poets which are ſtill extant, 
will upon reflection find this obſervation ſo true; that 
| ſhall not enlarge upon it. One would wonder that 
more of our Chriſtian poets have not turned their 
thoughts this way, eſpecially if we conſider that our 
idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely more 
great and noble than what could pothbly enter into 
the heart of an heathen, but filled with every thing 
that can raiſe the imagination, and give an opportu- 
ity for the ſublimeſt thoughts and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was finging an 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
delight im human ſacrifices, and other inſtances of 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
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preſent at this piece of devotion, and ſeems to have 


had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the votar; 
by way of reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, 
he heartily wiſhed be might have a daughter of the 
ſame temper with the goddeſs he celebrated. It was 
indeed impoſſible to write the praifes of one of thoſe 
falſe deities, according to the pagan creed, without 
« mixture of impertinence and abſurdity. 

The Jews, who before the time of chriſtianity 
were the only people who had the knowledge of 
the true God, have ſet the chriſtian world an ex. 
ample how they ought to employ this divine talent 
of which I am ſpeaking. As that nation produced 
men of great genius, without conſidering them « 
inſpired writers, they have tranſmitted to us many 


- hymns and divine odes, which excel thoſe that are 
delivered to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans 


in the poetry, as much as in the ſubject to which it 
was conſecrated. This I think might be eaſily ſhewn 
if there were occaſion for it. 

I have already communicated to the public ſome 
pieces of divine poetry; and as they have met with 
a very favourable reception, I hall from time to 
time publiſh any work of the ſame nature which has 
not yet appeared in print, and may be acceptable to 
my readers. 


2 
G HEN all thy mercies, O my God ! 
« My riſing foul ſurveys, 


« 'Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love and praiſe. 


II. 


OO how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 

That glows within my raviſh'd heart? 
« But thou canſt read it there, 
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Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, 


And all my wants redreſt, 
When in the filent tomb I lay, 


And hung upon the breaſſ. 
IV. | 
« To all my weak complaints and cries 
„Thy mercy lent an ear, 


« Fer yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
Jo form themſelves in pray'r. 


V. 
« Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 
« Thy tender care beſtow'd, 


« Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
« From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. 


VI, 


When in the flipp'ry paths of youth 
« With heedlefs 4 I ran, 

Thine arm uſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. 


VII. 
Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths 


It gently clear'd my way, 
And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


VIII. 


When worn with fickneſs, oft haſt thou 
Wich health renew'd my face; 
And when in fins and ſorrows ſank, 
* Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 
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IX. 
% Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſs 
% Has made my cup run o'er, _ -- 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 


X. 


Ten thouſand chouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

« Nor is the leaſt a cheerful lieart, 
++ That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 
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XI. 
« Through every period of my life 
+ Thy goodneſs I'll purſue ; 
« And after death in diſtant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 
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| XII. 
| « When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 


„My ever grateful heart, O Lord 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. 


XIII. 


Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful ſong PI raiſe; 
„For oh! eternity's too ſhort 
« To utter all thy praiſe,” 
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Thurſday, Auguſt 14, 1712 *. 


— & preclara minantis. 
Ho. Sat. iii. I. 2 v. 9 


Seeming to promiſe ſomething wond”rous great. 


SHALL this day lay before my readers a letter 

written by the ſame hand with that of laſt Fri- 
day, which contained propoſals for a printed news- 
paper that ſhould take in the whole circle of the 


pen ny- poſt. 


% e 
8 HE kind reception you gave my laſt Friday's 
p letter, in which I broached my project of a 
news- paper, encourages me to lay before you two 
* or three more; for you muſt know, Sir, that we 
look upon you to be the Lowndes of the learned 
world, and cannot think any ſcheme practieable or 
rational before you have approved of it, though 
* all the money we raiſe by it is on our own funds, 
and for our private uſe. | 
] have often thought that a news- letter of whiſ- 
pers, written every poſt, and ſent about the king- ' 
dom after the ſame manner as that of Mr. Dyer, 
„Mr. Dawkes, or any other epiſtolary hiſtorian, 
might be highly gratifying to the public, as well 
+ 23 beneficial to the author. By whiſpers I mean 
* thoſe pieces of news which are communicated as 
* ſecrets, and which bring a double pleaſure to the 
* hearer ;' firſt, as they are private hiſtory, and in 
the next place, as they have always in them a daſh 
© of ſcandal, Theſe are the two chief qualifications 
in an article of news, which recommend it in a 
Vor, III. Du more 
No. 457. 
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more than ordinary manner to the ears of the 
curious. Sickneſs of perſons in high poſts, twi. 
light viſits paid and received by miniſters of ſtate, 
clandeſtine courtſhips and marriages, fecret amour;, 
loſſes at play, applications for places, with their 
reſpective ſucceſſes or repulſes, are the material; 
in which I chiefly intend to deal. I have two 
perſons that are each of them the repreſentative of 
of a ſpecies, who are to furniſh me with thoſe 
whiſpers which J intend to convey to my corre. 
ſpendents. The firſt of theſe is Peter Huſh, de. 
ſcended from the ancient family of the Huſhes: 
The other 1s the old Lady Blaſt, who has a very 
numerous tribe of daughters in the two great 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. Peter Huſh 
has a whiſpering hole in moſt of the great coffee- 
houſes about town. If you are alone with him in 
a wide room, he carries you up into a corner of it, 
and ſpeaks in your ear. I have ſeen Peter ſeat 
himſelf in a company of ſeven or eight perſon; 
whom he never ſaw before in his life; and after 
having looked about to ſee there was no one that 
over-heard him, has communicated: to them in 2 
low voice, and under the ſeal of ſecrecy, the death 
of a great man in the country, who was perhaps 
a-fox-hunting the very moment this account was 
given of him. If upon your entering into a coffee- 
houſe you ſee a circle of heads bending over the 
table, and lying cloſe to one another, it is ten to 
one but my friend Peter is among them, I hare 
known Peter publiſhing the whiſper of the day by 
eight o'clock in the morning at Garraway's, by 
twelve at Wall's, and before two at the Smyrna. 
When Peter has thus effectually launched a ſecret, 
I have been very well pleaſed to hear people whil- 
pering it to one another at ſecond hand, and 
ipreading it about as their own; for you mult 
know, Sir, the great incentive to whiſpering is the 
ambition which every one has of being thought in 
the fecret, and being looked upon as a man 25 
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« has acceſs to greater people than one would ima- 
« gine, After having given you this account of 
Peter Huſh, I proceed to that yirtuous lady, the 
« old Lady Blaſt, who is to communicate to me the 
« private tranſactions of the crimp table, with all 
the arcana of the fair ſex. The Lady Blaſt, you 
« muſt underſtand, has ſuch a particular malignity 
in her whiſper, that it blights like an eaſterly wind, 
and withers every reputation that it breathes upon. 
„She has a particular knack at making private 
« weddings, and laſt winter married above five wo- 
men of quality to their footmen. Her whiſper 
can make an innocent young woman big with 
child, or fill an healthful young fellow with diſ- 
«* tempers that are not to be named. She can turn 
a viſit into an intrigue, and a diſtant ſalute into an 
aflignation She can beggar the wealthy and de- 
grade the noble. In ſhort, ſhe can whiſper men 
baſe or fooliſh, jealous or 1ll-natured, or, if occa- 
+ fion requires, can tell you the ſlips of their great 
* grandmothers, and traduce the memory of honeſt 
* coachmen that have been in their graves above 
theſe hundred years. By theſe and the like helps, 
] queſtion not but I ſhall furniſh out a very hand- 
* ſome news-letter, If you approve my project, I 
* ſhall begin to whiſper by the very next poſt; and 
* queſtion not but every one of my cuſtomers will 
be very well pleaſed with me, when he conſiders 
that every piece of news I ſend 2 a word in 
his ear, and lets him into a ſecret. 

Having given you a tketch of this project, I 
* ſhall in the next place ſuggeſt to you another for 
* monthly pamphlet, which I ſhall likewiſe ſub- 
mit to your ſpeQatorial wiſdom, I need not tell 
* you, Sir, that there are ſeveral authors in France, 
Germany and Holland, as well as in our own 
country, who publiſh every month what they call 
An Account of the Works of the Learned, in 
© Which they give us an abſtract of all ſuch books 
© 25 are printed in any part of Europe. Now, Sir, 
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„ it is my deſign to publiſh every month, An Ac. 
* count of the Works of the Unlearned. Several 
„ late productions of my own countrymen, who 
© many of them make a very eminent figure in the 
« illiterate world, encourage me in this undertaking. 
] may in this work poſhbly make a review of ſe- 
„ veral pieces which have appeared in the foreign 
accounts above mentioned, though they ought not 
„ to have been taken notice of in works which bear 
* ſuch a title. I may likewiſe take into conſidera- 
tion ſuch pieces as appear from time to time un- 
der the names of thoſe gentlemen who compliment 
* one another in public aſſemblies by the title of 
the learned gentlemen. Our party-authors will 
« alſo afford me a great variety of ſubjects, not to 
„ mention the editors, commentators and others, 
„ho are often men of no learning, or what is as 
bad, of no knowledge. I ſhall not enlarge upon 
this hint; but if you think any thing can be 
„ made of it, I ſhall ſet about it with all the pains 
+ and application that ſo uſeful a work. deſerves. 
| « I am ever, 


« Moſt worthy Sir, &c.” 


| | 
Friday, Auguſt 15, 1712 *. 
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Falſe modeſty 
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1 COULD not but ſmile at the account that was 
yeſterday given me of a modeſt young gentleman, 
who being invited to an entertainment, though be 
No. 458. me 


Was 
man, 
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was not uſed to drink, had not the confidence to re- 


fuſe his glaſs in his turn, when on a ſudden he grew 
ſo fluſtered that he took all the talk of the table into 
his own hands, abuſed every one of the company, 
and flung a bottle at the head of the gentleman who 
treated him. This has given me occaſion to reflect 
upon the ill effects of a vicious modeſty, and to re- 
member the ſaying of Brutus, as it is quoted by Plu- 
tarch, that the perſon has but an ill education who 
has not been taught to deny any thing.“ This falſe 
kind of modeſty has perhaps betrayed both ſexes 
into as many vices as the moſt abandoned impudence, 
and is the more inexcuſable to reaſon, becauſe it acts 
to gratify others rather than itſelf, and is puniſhed 
with a kind of remorſe, not only like other vicious 
habits when the crime 1s over, but even at the very 
time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modeſty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the falſe. The 
one guards virtue, the other betrays it. True mo- 
deſty is aſhamed to do any thing that is repugnant to 
the rules of right reaſon; falſe modeſty is aſhamed 
to do any thing that is oppoſite to the humour of the 
company. True modeſty avoids every thing that 1s 
criminal ; falſe modeſty every thing that is unfaſhion- 
able,” The latter is only a general undetermined in- 
ſtinct; the former is that inſtin& limited and circum- 
ſeribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that modeſty to be falſe and vi- 
cious which engages a man to do any thing that is ill 
or indiſcreet, or which reſtrains him from doing any 
thing that is of a contrary nature. How many men, 
in the common concerns of life, lend ſums of money 
which they are not able to ſpare, are bound for per- 
lons whom they have but little friendſhip for, give 
recommendatory characters of men whom they are 
not acquainted with, beſtow places on thoſe whom 
they do not eſteem, live in ſuch a manner as they 
nemſelves do not approve ; and all this merely be- 
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cauſe they have not the confidence to reſiſt ſolicita. 


tion, importunity, or example? 

Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe. us only to ſuch 
actions as are indiſcreet; but very often to ſuch as are 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called ti. 
morous becauſe he would not venture his money in 
a game at dice; I confeſs,” ſaid he, that I an 
« exceeding timorous; for I dare not do an ill thing,” 
On the contrary, a man of vicious modeſty complie; 
with every thing, and is only fearful of doing what 
may look ſingular in the company where he is en- 
ged. He falls in with the torrent, and lets him- 
elf go to every action or diſcourſe, however un- 
juſtiſiable in itſelf, ſo it be in vogue among the pre- 
ſent party. This, though one of the moſt common, 
is one of the moſt ridiculous diſpoſitions in human 
nature, that men ſhould not be aſhamed of ſpeaking 
or acting in a diſſolute or irrational manner; but that 
one who is in their company ihould be aſhamed of 
governing himſelf by the principles of reaſon and 
virtue. 

In the ſecond place, we are to confider falſe modeſty 
as it reſtrains a man from doing what is good and 
laudable. My reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to 
him many inſtances and examples under this head. 
I ſhall only dwell upon one refleckion, which I can- 
not make without a ſecret concern. We have in 
England a particular baſhfulneſs in every thing that 
regards religion. A well-bred man is obliged to 
conceal any ſerious ſentiment of this nature, and very 
often to appear a greater hbertine than he is, that he 
may keep himſelf in countenance among the men of 
mode. Our exceſs of modeſty makes us ſhamefaced 
in all the exerciſes of piety and devotion, This hu- 
mour prevails upon us daily; inſomuch that 21 
many well-bred tables the maſter of the houſe is ſo 
very modeſt a man that he has not the confidence to 
ſay grace at his own table; a cuſtom which is not 
only practiſed by all the nations about us, but was 


never omitted by the heathens themſelves. Engliſh 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen who travel into Roman-catholic countries 
are not a little ſurpriſed to meet with people of the 
beſt quality kneeling in their churches, and engaged 
in their private devotions, though it be not at the 
hours of public worſhip. An officer of the army, 
or a man of wit and pleaſure in thoſe countries, 


yan 
& would be afraid of paſſing not only for an irreligious, 
ng.” but an ill-bred man, ſhould he be ſeen to go to bed 
plies or fit down at table without offering up his devotions 
what on ſuch occaſions. The fame ſhow of religion ap- 
en- pears in all the foreign reformed churches, and en- 
him- ers ſo much into their ordinary converſation, that an 
un- Engliſhman is apt to term them hypocritical and 
pre- preciſe. 
mon, This little appearance of a religious deportment 
[man in our nation may proceed in ſome meaſure from that 
king modeſty which is natural to us ; but the great occa- 
that hon of it is certainly this. Thoſe ſwarms of ſectaries 
d of that over- ran the nation in the time of the great re- 
and bellion carried their hypocriſy ſo high, that they had 
converted our whole language into a jargon of enthu- 
defty laſm 3 infomuch that, upon the reſtoration, men 
and thought they could not recede too far from the be- 
eſt to haviour and practice of thoſe perſons who had made 
head. religion a cloak to ſo many villanies. This led them 
can- into the other extreme: every appearance of de vo- 
ve in tion was looked upon as puritanical; and falling into 
that the hands of the ridiculers who flouriſhed in that 
d to reign, and attacked every thing that was ſerious, it 
very has ever fince been out of countenance among us. 
at he By this means we are gradually fallen into that vi- 
en of cious modeſty, which has in ſome meaſure worn out 
faced from among us the appearance of chriſtianity in or- 
s hu- dinary life and converſation, and which diſtinguiſhes 
at at us from all our neighbours. 
is fo Hypocriſy cannot indeed be too much deteſted; but 
ice to it the ſame time is to be preferred to open impiety. 
is not They are both equally deſtructive to the perſon who 
t was s poſſeſſed with them; but in regard to others, hy- 
agliſh pocriſy is not ſo pernicious as bareſaced irreligion. 
emen The 
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344 SPECTATOR: | 
The due mean to be obſerved is To BE SINCEREry 


VIRTUOUS, AND AT THE SAME TIME ro LET Tur di 
WORLD: SEE WE ARE so. I do not know a more Wi th 
dreadful menace in the Holy Writings, than that ne 
which is pronounced againſt thoſe who have this per. 
verted modeſty, to be aſhamed before men in a par. b 
ticular of ſuch unſpeakable importance. tu 
lo 
=== 1 — 5 
Saturday, Auguſt 16, 1712 *. ro 
— w. 
— Duicquid dignum ſapiente boneque ef. tic 
Hok. 1 Ep. iv. 5. de 
ED: ey 
—— What befits the wiſe and good. 
CREECH. me 
| tic 
ELIGION may be conſidered under two gene- m. 
ral heads. The firſt comprehends what we are 
to believe; the other what we are to practiſe. By a1 
thoſe things which we are to believe, I mean what- in 
ever is revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and m: 
which we could not have obtained the knowledge ot in 
by the light of nature; by the things which we are Vi 
to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties to which we are 
directed by reaſon or natural religion. The firſt ot if 
theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Faith; the up 
ſecond by that of Morality. _ co 
If we look into the more ſerious part of mankind, th 
we find many who lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon faith, 
that they negle& morality ; and many who build ſo ſer 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a due re- 
gard to faith. The perfect man ſhould be defective to 
in neither of theſe particulars, as will be very ev 
dent to thoſe who conſider the benefits which ariſe Su 


from each of them, and which I ſhall make the ſub- 
je& of this day's Paper. ; 
No. 459. Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding this general diviſion of chriſtian 
duty into morality and faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar excellencies, the ark has the preemi- 
nence in ſeveral reſpects. 

Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of morality (as I 
have ſtated the notion of it) is of a fixt eternal na- 
rure, and will endure when faith ſhall fail, and be 
loft in conviction. 

Secondly, Becauſe a perſon may be qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the world by morality without faith, than by faith 
without morality. 

Thirdly, Becauſe morility gives a greater perfec- 
tion to human nature, by quieting the mind, mo- 
derating the paſſions, and advancing the happineſs of 
every man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality is much 
more certain than that of faith ; all the civilized na- 
tions of the world agreeing in the great points of 
morality, as much as they differ in thoſe of faith. 

Fifthly, Becauſe infidelity is not of ſo malignant 
2 nature as immorality; or to put the fame reaſon 
in another light, becauſe it 1s generally owned there 
may be ſalvation for a virtuous infidel (particularly 
in the caſe of invincible 1gnorance), but none for a 
vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems to draw its principal, 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has 
upon morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we 
conſider wherein conſiſts the excellency of faith, or 
the belief of revealed religion ; and this I think is, 

Firſt, In explaining, and carrying to greater heights 
leveral points of morality. 

Secondly, In furniſhing new and ronger motives 
to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an- 
other, and a truer ſtate of ourſelves, both in regard 

to the grandeur and vileneſs of our natures. 

Vox. III. X x Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs and defer. 


mity of vice, which in the chriſtian ſyſtem 1s ſo ver; 
great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all perfection and 
the ſovereign judge of it, is repreſented by ſever: 
of our divines as hating fin to the ſame degree that 
he loves the ſacred — 2 who was made the propi. 
tiation for it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed me. 
thod of making morality effectual to ſalvation, 

I have only touched on theſe ſeveral heads, which 
every one who is converſant in diſcourſes of this nz 
ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his own thought; 
and draw concluſions from them which may be utc. 
ful to him in the conduct of his life. One I an 
ſure is ſo obvious, that he cannot miſs it; namely, 
that a man cannot be perfect in his ſcheme. of mor- 
lity, who does not ſtrengthen and ſupport it with 
that of the chriſtian faith. 

Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two, or three other 
maxims which I think we may deduce from wht 
has been ſaid. 

Firſt, That we ſhould be particularly cautious d 
making any thing an article of faith which does not 
contribute to the confirmation or improvement di 
morality. 

Secondly, That no article - faith can be true and 
authentic, which weakens or ſubverts the practici 
part of religion, or what I have hitherto. called mo- 
rality. 

Thirdly, That the greateſt friend of morality and 
natural religion cannot poſſibly apprehend any dan. 
ger from embracing chriſtianity, as it is preſerved 
pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of our national 
church. 

There is likewiſe another maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations 
which 1s this, that we ſhould in all dubious points 
conſider any ill conſequences that may ariſe fron 
them, ſuppoling they ſhould be erroneous, before we 
give up our — to them. 7 

of 
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For example, In that diſputable point of perſecut- 
ing men for conſcience ſake, beſides the imbittering 
their minds with hatred, indignation, and all the ve- 
hemence of reſentment, and inſnaring them to pro- 
feſs what they do not believe, we cut them off from 
the pleaſures and advantages of ſociety, afflict their 
bodies, diſtreſs their fortunes, hurt their reputations, 
ruin their families, make their lives painful, or put 
an end to them. Sure, when I ſee ſuch dreadful con- 
ſequences riſing from a principle, I would be as fully 
convinced of the truth of it as of a mathematical 
demonſtration, before I would venture to act upon 
it, or make it a part of my religion. 

In this caſe the injury done our neighbour is plain 
and evident ; the principle that puts us upon doing 
it, of a dubious and diſputible nature. Morality 
ſeems highly violated by the one; and whether or no 
a zeal for what a man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith 
may juſtify it, 1s very uncertain. I cannot but 
think, if our religion produces charity as well as 
zeal, it will not be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel 
inſtances, But to conclude, with the words of an 
excellent author, We have juſt enough of religion 
* to make us hate, but not enough to make us love 
* one another.“ 1 
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Thurſday, Auguſt 21, 1712 *.. 


Omnia que ſenſu volvuntur votu diurno, 
Pettere ſopito reddit amica quies. 1-2 
V enator defefſa toro cum membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad ſyl vas & ſua luſtra redit. 
Judicibus lites, aurigis ſomnia currus, 
Vanaque nofturnis meta cavetur equis. 
| Me quogue muſarum fludium ſub note filenti 
Artibus aſſuetis ſolicitare ſolet, 
CLavp. 


In fleep, when fancy is let looſe to play, 

Our dreams repeat the wiſhes of the day. 

Tho? farther toil his tired limbs refuſe, 

The dreaming hunter ftill the chace purſues. 
The judge a-bed difpenfes {till the laws, 

And ſleeps again o'er the unfiniſh'd cauſe, 

The dozing racer hears his chariot roll, 

Smacks the vain whip, and ſhuns the fancy'd goal. 
Me too the muſes, in the filent night, 
With wonted chimes of gingling verſe delight. 


WAS lately entertaining myſelf with comparing 
| Homer's balance, in which Jupiter is repreſent- 
.d as weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with 
a paſſage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced 
as weighing the fates of Turnus and Æneas. I then 
conſidered how the ſame way of thinking prevailed 
in the eaſtern parts of the world, as in thoſe noble 
paſſages of Scripture, wherein we are told, that the 
great King of Babylon the day before his death 
had been weighed in the balance, and been found 
wanting. In other places of the Holy Writing, 
the = is deſcribed as weighing the moun- 
tains in ſcales, making the weight for the winds, 

No. 463. knowing 
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knowing the balancings of the clouds; and in others, 

as weighing the actions of men, and laying their ca- 

lamities together in a balance. Milton, as I have 

obſerved in a former Paper, had an eye to ſeveral of 

theſe foregoing inſtances in that beautiful deſcription 

wherein he repreſents the archangel and the evil ſpi- 
rit as addreſſing themſelves for the combat, but part- 

ed by the balance which appeared in the heavens and 

weighed the conſequences of ſuch a battle. 


„The Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
„Hung forth in heaven his golden ſcales; yet ſeen 
« Betwixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion ſign, ' 

« Wherein all things created firſt he weighed ; 

« The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 
In counterpoiſe ; now ponders all events, 

« Battles and realms: in theſe he puts two weights, 
„The ſequel each of parting and of fight ; 
The latter quick up flew and kick'd the beam; 
„Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the fiend : 


Satan, I know thy ſtrength, and thou know'ſt 
« mine; | 

Neither our own, but given: what folly then 

Jo boaſt what arms can do, fince thine no more 

Than heaven permits; nor mine, tho? doubl'd 
cc now 

Jo trample thee as mire: For proof, look up 

And read thy lot in yon celeſtial ſign, 

„Where thou art weigh'd, and ſhewn how light, 
„% how w | 

* If thou refiſt. The fiend look'd up, and knew 

His mounted ſcale aloft : nor more; but fled 

* Murm'ring,. and with him fled the ſhades of 
40 night.“ 


Theſe ſeveral amuſing thoughts having taken poſ- 
{eſſion of my mind ſome time before I went to fleep, 
and mingling themſelves with my ordinary ideas, raiſed 
in my imagination a very odd kind of viſion. I was, 
ba methought, 
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methought, replaced in my ſtudy, and ſeated in my 
elbow-chair, where I had indulged the foregoing 
ſpeculations, with my lamp burning by me as uſual, 
Whilſt I was here meditating on ſeveral ſubjects of 
morality, and conſidering the nature of many virtue; 
and vices, as materials for thoſe diſcourſes with which 
I daily entertain the public, I ſaw, methought, a pair 
of golden ſcales hanging by a chain' of the fame 
metal over the table that ſtood before me; when on 
a ſudden there were great heaps of weights thrown 
down on each fide of them. I found, upon examin- 
ing theſe weights, they ſhewed the value of ever] 
thing that is in eſteem among men. I made an eſſay 
of them, by putting the weight of wiſdom in one 
ſcale, and that of riches in another; upon which the 
latter, to ſhew its comparative lightneſs, immediate. 
ly “ flew up and kick'd the beam.“ 

But, before I proceed, I muſt inform my reader 
that thefe weights did not exert their natyral gravity 
until they were laid in the golden balance; infomuch 
that I could not gueſs which was light or heavy 
whilſt T held them in my hand. This I found by 
ſeveral inſtances ; for upon my laying a weight in 


one of the ſcales, which was inſcribed by the word 


« Eternity ;” though I threw in that of time, pro- 
ſperity, affliftion, wealth, poverty, intereſt, ſucceſs, 
with many other weights, which in my hand ſeemed 
very ponderous, they were not able to ſtir the oppo- 
ſite balance, though aſſiſted with the weight of the 
ſun, the ſtars, and the earth, 

Upon emptying the ſcales, I laid ſeveral titles and 
honours, with pomps, triumphs, and many weights 
of the like nature, in one of them; and ſeeing a lit- 
tle glittering weight lie by me, I threw it accident- 
ally into the other ſcale, when to my great ſurpriſe 
it proved ſo exact a counterpoiſe, that it kept the ba- 


lance in an equilibrium. This little glittering weigh 


was inſcribed upon the edges of it with the word 
% Vanity.” I found there were ſeveral other weights 
which were equally heavy, and exact countefpoiſes 
3 — 
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o one another: a few of them I tried; as avarice and 


poverty, riches and contempt, with ſome others. 

There were. likewiſe ſeveral weiglits that were of 
the ſame figure, and ſeemed to correſpond. with each 
other, but were entirely different when thrown into 
the ſcales; as religion and hypocriſy, pedantry and 
earning, wit and yivacity, ſuperſtition and devotion, 
gravity and wiſdom, with many others. 


I abſerved one particular weight lettered 6n both 


n on 
8 des; and upon applying myſelf p the reading of 
. it, J ſound on one fide written, in the dialect of 


men,“ and underneath it, CALAMITIES :“ on 
the other ſide was written ©. In the language of the 
„gods,“ and underneath ©* BLESS|NGS,”” I found 


h the the intrinſie value of this weight ta be much greater 
Uate- than I imagined; for it overpowerel health, wealth, 


cood-fortune, and many; other weights, which were 


-ader nuch more ponderous in my hand han the other. 

avity There is à ſaying among the Scorch, that an ounce 
+6 ot mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy *. I was 
3 ſenſible of the truth of this ſaying, when I ſaw the 
4 br WY fifcrence.. between the weight of natural parts and 
ht in that of learning. The obſervation vhich I made up- 
won on theſe tp weights opened to me a new field of 
pro- diſcoveries; for notwithſtanding the weight of the 
eels, natural parts was much heavier thar that of learning, 
eemed | obſerved that it weighed an hundred, times heavier 


than it did before, when I put learnng into the ſame 
of the ſcale with it. I made the ſame obſervation upon 

ith and morality; for notwithſtinding the latter 
1 outweighed the former ſeparately, 1; received a thou- 
eight and times more additional weight from its conjunc- 
2 li- don with the former than what it had by: atſelf, 
ident. This odd phenomenon ſhewed itſelf in other particu- 
arpriſe lars; as in wit and judgment, phibſophy and reli- 
he ba- gon, juſtice and humanity, zeal and charity, depth 
weight af ſenſe and perſpicuity of ſtile, with innumerable 
> word | 21 other 


* See Dr. Beattie's * Eſſay on the Nature and Immutability of 
Tratk,“ chap. I. p. 48, 2 Edit. 1771. 
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other particulars too long to be mentioned in this 
Paper. 

A a dream ſeldom fails of daſhing buht 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity; methought [ 
made ſeveral other experiments of a more ludicrous i 
nature: by one of which I found that an Engliſb 
octavo was very eften heavier than 4 French folio; 
aud by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
one of my SpeQators lying by me, I laid it into 
one of the ſcales, and flung a two-penny piece into 
the other. 'The reader will not inquire into the 
event, if he remembers the firſt trial which | 
have recorded ir this paper. I-afterwards threy 
both the ſexes into the balance; but as it is net 
for my intereſt w diſoblige either of them, I ſal 
defire to be excaſed from telling the reſult of this 
experiment. He@ving an opportunity of this nature 
in my hands, T could not forbear throwing into one 
ſcale the principles of a Tory, and into the other 
thoſe of a Whig; but as I have all along declared 
this to be a neutral paper, I ſhall likewiſe defire to 
be filent under tis head alſo, though, upon examin- 
ing one of the weights, I ſaw the word TEKEL en- 
graven on it in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments ; and though | 
have not room for them all in this day's ſpeculation, 
I may perhaps r:ſerve them for another. I ſhall on- 
ly add, that upen my awaking I was ſorry to find 
my golden ſcales vaniſhed ; but reſolved for the fu- 
ture to learn thi leſſon from them, not to deſpiſe or 
value any things for their appearances, but to regu- 
late my eſteem and paſſion towards them according 
to their real and intrinfic value. 
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1 Friday, Auguſt 22, 1712 *. 


—— 


Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 


Hor. Od. x. I. 2. ver. 5. 


The golden mean, as ſhe's too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell; 
So is her modeſty withal as great, 
To balk the envy of a princely ſeat, 
* Non ts. 


AM wonderfully pleaſed when I meet with any 
paſſage in an old Greek or Latin author that is 

not blown upon, and which I have never met with 
in a quotation, Of this kind is a beautiful ſaying 
in Theognis; “ Vice is covered by wealth, and vir- 
tue by poverty:” or, to give it in the verbal tranſ- 
lation, * Among men there are ſome who have their 
«* vices concealed by wealth, and others who have 
their virtues concealed by poverty. Every man's 
obſervation will ſupply him with inſtances of rich 
men who have ſeveral faults and defects that are 
overlooked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their 
nches; and I think we cannot find 4 more natural 
deſcription of a poor man whoſe merits are loſt in 
lus poverty, than that in the words of the wiſe man: 
There was 2 little city, and few men within it; 
and there came a greet king againſt it and befieged 
* 1t, and built great bulwarks againſt it. Now, there 
was found in it a poor wiſe man, and he by his 
* wiſdom delivered the city; yet no man remem- 
* bered that fame poor man. Then ſaid I, wiſdom 
Vol. III. Yy pd 
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“is better than ſtrength; nevertheleſs the poor man 
© wiſdom is deſpiſed, and his words are not heard.” : 

The middle condition ſeems to be the moſt advan. 
tageouſly ſituated ſor the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon the ſupplying of 
our wants, and riches upon -enjoying our ſuper. 
fluities ; and as Cowley has ſaid in another caſe, It 
is hard for a man to keep a ſteady eye upon truth 
+ who is always in a battle or a triumph.” 

If we regard poverty and wealth as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
may obſerve that there is a ſet of each of theſe grow. 
ing out of poverty quite different from that which 
riſes out of wealth. Humility and patience, induſtry 
and temperance, are very often the good qualities of 
a poor man. Humanity and good-nature, magnani- 
mity and a ſenſe of honour, are as often the qualif- 
cations of the rich. On the contrary, poverty is apt 


to betray a man into enyy ; riches into arrogance. th 
Poverty is too often attended with fraud, vicious * 
compliance, repining, murmur and diſcontent. Riches WW © 
expoſe a man to pride and luxury, a fooliſh elation = 
of heart, and too great a fondneſs for the preſen: Wi /© 
world. In ſhort, the middle condition is moſt eli- * 
gible to the man who would improve himſelf in vir- 8 
tue; as I have before ſhewn, it is the moſt advanta- * 
geous for the gaining of knowledge, It was upon 4 
this conſideration that Agur founded his prayer, 1 
which ſor the wiſdom of it is recorded in Holy Writ. ald 
„Two things have 1 required of thee ; deny me 
them not before I dic. Remove far from me vi- 0 
e nity and lies; give me neither poverty nor riches Wil © 
feed me with food convenient for me, leſt I be * 
full and deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? ©: 5 
leſt I be poor and ſteal, and take the name of m) ; 
« (od in vain.” h 5 
I ſhall fill the remaining part of my paper wit! 4 WA 


very pretty allegory, which is wrought into a pla) 5 
by Ariſtophanes the Greek comedian. It ſeems or! Fed f 
ginally deſigned as a ſatire upon the rich, though ! 
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ſome parts of it, it is like the foregoing diſcourſe, a 
kind of compariſon between wealth and poverty. 
Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to leave ſome 
riches to his ſon, conſults the oracle of Apollo upon 
the ſubject. The oracle bids him follow the firſt man 
he ſhould fee upon his going out of the temple. The 
irt perſon he chanced to ſee was to appearance an 
old ſordid blind man; but upon his following him 
from place to place, he at laſt found by his own con- 
ſeſſion that he was Plutus the god of riches, and that 
he was juſt come out of the houfe of a miſer, Plutus - 
further told him, that when he was a boy, he uſed 
to declare that as ſoon as he came of age he would 
diſtribute wealth to none but virtuous and juſt men; 
upon which Jupiter, conſidering the pernicious con- 
ſequences of ſuch a reſolution, took his fight away 
from him, and left him to ſtroll about the world in 
the blind condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. 
With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to 
go to his houſe, where he met an old woman in a 
tattered raiment, who had been his gueſt for many 
years, and whoſe name was Poverty. The old wo- 
man refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily as he would have 
her, he threatened to baniſh her not only from his 
own houſe, but of all Greece, if ſhe made any more 
words upon the matter. Poverty on this occaſion 
pleads her cauſe very notably, and repreſents to her 
old landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of the 
country, all their trades, arts and ſciences would 
be driven out with her; and that if every one was 
ich, they would never be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, 
ornaments and conveniences of life which made riches 
deſirable. She likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral 
alvantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her votaries in 
regard to their ſhape, their health, and their activity, 
by preſerving them from gouts, dropſies, unwieldi- 
cls, and intemperance. But whatever ſhe had to 
ay for herſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop off. 
Chremylus immediately conſidered how he might re- 
| Yy2 | ſt ore 
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ſtore Plutus to his ſight; and in order to it, conveye] 
him to the temple of Eſculapius, who was famous 
for cures and miracles of this nature. By this mean; 
the deity recovered his eyes and began to make ; 
right uſe of them, by enriching every one that wa; 
diſtinguiſhed by piety towards the gods, and juſtice 
towards men; and at the ſame time by taking away 
his gifts from the impious and undeſerving. This 
produces ſeveral merry incidents; till in the laſt act 
Mercury deſcends with great complaints from the 
gots that ſince the good men were grown rich they 
ad received no ſacrifices, which is confirmed by : 
prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a remonſtrance, 
that ſince the late innovation he was reduced to 
ſtarving condition, and could not live upon his of. 
fice. 83 who in the beginning of the play 
was religious in his poverty, concludes it with a 
propoſal which was reliſhed by all the good men, who 
were now grown rich as well as himſelf, that they 
ſhould carry Plutus in a ſolemn proceſſion to the 
temple, and inſtal him in the place of Jupiter. This 
allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two points; firſt, 
as it vindicated the conduct of Providence in its or. 
dinaty diſtribution of wealth; and in the next place, 
as ĩt ſhewed the great tendency of riches to corrupt 
the morals of thoſe who poſſeſſed them. | 
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1 the Hon. Ep. xviii. I, 1. ver. 97. 


the | x 
ws « How you may glide with gentle caſe 
ance, Ado the current of your days; 
I to a „Nor vex'd by mean and low deſires, 
18 of. „Nor warm'd by wild ambitious fires ; 
» play * By hope alarm'd, depreſs'd by fear 
vith 3 For things but little worth your care. 
„ Who | | . FRANCIS, 
the N 
0 the AVING endeavoured in my laſt Saturday's 
This H Paper to ſhew the great excellency of faith, I 


mall here confider what are the proper means of 
{rengthening and confirming it in the mind of man. 
Thoſe who delight in reading books of controverſy, 
which are written on both ſides of the queſtion in 
points of faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed and 
ſettled habit of it. They are one day entirely con- 
vinced of its important truths, and the next meet 
with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf 
in new difficulties: and that generally for this reaſon; 
becauſe the mind which is perpetually toſſed in con- 
troverſies and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons 
which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted 
with any former perplexities, when it appears in a 
new ſhape, or is ſtarted by a different hand. As 
nothing is more laudable than an enquiry after truth; 
lo nothing is more irrational than to paſs away our 
whole lives without determining ourſelves one way 
or other in thoſe points which are of the laſt im- 
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get the arguments which occaſioned our conviction; 


upon the truth, becauſe he knows it was demonſtrat- 
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portance to us. There are indeed many things from 
which we may withhold our aſſent; but in caſes by 
which we are to regulate our lives, it is the greateſt 
abſurdity to be wavering and. unſettled, without 
cloſing with that fide which appears the moſt ſaf: 
and the moſt probable. The firſt rule therefore which 
I ſhall lay down is this, that when. by reading or 
diſcourſe we find ourſelves thoroughly convinced ol 
the truth of any article, and of the reaſonablene\; 
of our belief in it, we ſhould never after ſuffer our- 
ſelves to call it into queſtion. We may perhaps for. 


but we ought to remember the ſtrength they had 
with us, and therefore ſtil] to retain the conviction 
which they once produced. This is no more than 
what we do in every common art and ſcience; nor is 
it poſſible to act otherwiſe, conſidering the weaknc';: 
and limitation of our intellectual faculties. It wa: 
thus, that Latimer, one of the glorious army of mar- 
tyrs who introduced the reformation in England, 
behaved himſelf in that great conference which was 
managed between the moſt learned among the pro- 
teſtants and papiſts in the reign of Queen Mary. 
This venerable old man, knowing how his abilities 
were impaired by age, and that it was impoſſibje for 
him to recollect all thoſe reaſons which had directed 
ham in the choice of his religion, left his compa- 
nions, who were in the full poſſeſſion of their parts 
and learning, to baffle and confound their antagoniit 
by the force of reaſon. As for himſelf, he only re- 
peated to his adverſaries the articles in which he 
firmly believed; and in the poſſeſſion of which he 
was determined to die, It is in this manner that the 
mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions which he 
has once demonſtrated ; and though the demonſtra- 
tion may have ſlipt out of his memory, he builds 


ed. This rule is abſolutely neceſſary for weaker 
minds, and in ſome meaſure for men of the greateſt 


abilities; but to theſe laſt I would propoſe, ou * | 
7 con 
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ſecond place, that they ſhould lay up in their me- 
mories, and always keep by them in readineſs, thoſe 
arguments which appear to them of the greateſt 
ſtrength, and which cannot be got over by all the 


lafe WW doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

hich But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
g or ſtrengthens faith more than morality. Faith and mo- 
d 7 rality naturally produce each other. A man is quick- 
nets 


ly convinced of the truth of religion, who finds it is 
not againſt his intereſt that it ſhould be true. The 


for- pleaſure he receives at preſent, and the happineſs 
ion; which he promiſes himſelf from it hereafter, will 
had both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give credit to 
tion it, according to the ordinary obſervation, that we are 
than eaſy to believe what we wiſh. It is very certain, 
IF 15 that a man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear clofing 
Kne!s with religion upon an impartial examination of it ; 
t was but at the ſame time it is certain that faith is kept 
mar alive in us, and gathers ſtrength from practice more 
land, than from ſpeculation. 

1 Was There is ſtill another method, which is more per- 
pro- luaſive than any of the former; and that is an ha- 
Mary bitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in 
lities conſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in outward forms. 
Je tor The devout man does not only believe, but feels there 
rected is a deity: He has actual ſenſations of him; his 
mpa- experience concurs with his reaſon; he ſees him 
parts more and more in all his intercourſes with him, and 
int i eren in this life almoſt loſes his faith in conviction. 
ly re The laſt method which I ſhall mention for the 


ch he giving life to à man's faith, is frequent retirement 
from the world, accompanied with religious medi- 
| tation, When a man thinks of any thing in the 
ich he darkneſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it 
| may make in his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as 
build BY bon as the day breaks about him. The light and 

- wiſe of the day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his 
reaker ſenſes and calling off his attention, wear.out of his 
mind the thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it 


in the vit ſo much ſtrength during the filence and dark - 
ſecond neſs 
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neſs of the night. | A man finds the ſame difference 
as to himſelf in a crowd and in a ſolitude. The mind 
is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt the variety of objects 
which preſs upon her in a great city. She cannot 
apply herſelf to the conſideration of thoſe things 
which are of the utmoſt concern to her. The cares 
or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with every 
thought ; and a multitude of vicious examples gives 
a kind of juſtification to our folly. In our retire. 
ments every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In 
courts and cities we are entertained with the works 
of men ; in the country with thoſe of God. One is 
the province of art; che other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every reaſon- 
able man, who ſees the impreſſions of divine power 
and wiſdom in every object on which he caſts his 
eye. The Supreme Being has made the beſt argu- 
ments for his own exiſtence in the formation of tlic 
heavens and the earth ; and theſe are the argument; 
which a nian of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, 
who is out of the noiſe and hurry of human affairs. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that ſhould a man live under ground, 
and there converſe with works of art and mechaniſm, 
and ſhould afterwards be brought up into the open 
day, and ſee the ſeveral glories of the heaven and 
earth, he would immediately pronounce them the 
works of ſuch a Being as we define God to be. The 
Pſalmiſt has very beautiful ſtrokes of poetry to this 
purpoſe in that exalted ſtrain: * The heavens de- 
„ clare the glory of God; and the firmament ſhew- 
„ eth his handy-work. One day telleth another; 
„ and one night certifieth another. There is neither 
„ ſpeech nor language; but their voices are heard 
« among them. Their ſound is gone out into all 
lands; and their words into the ends of the 
« world.” As ſuch a bold and ſublime manner oi 
thinking furniſhes very noble matter for an ode, the 
reader may ſee it wrought into the following one- 
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% The ſpacious firmament on high, 

«© With all the blue ethereal ſky, 

„And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Th' unwearied ſun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, 
And publiſhes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 


II. 


„Soon as the ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond”rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
KRepeats the ſtory of her birth; 

« Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
„And all the planets in their turn 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole, 


III. 


„% What though in ſolemn filence all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor ſound 
« Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 

The hand that made us is Divine.“ 


Vor, III. 2 2 
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Detrahere alignd alteri, et hominem | homints incemm:6; 
ſuum augere commodum, magis e contra naturan 
quam mort, quam paupertas,” quam dolor, quam cetera 
que poſſunt aut cor pori accidere, aut rebus externis. 


Tur, 


To detra@ any thing from another, and for one 
man to multiply his own conveniences by thc 
+ inconveniences of another, is more againſt nz 
* ture than death, than poverty, than pain, and 
«+ the other things which can befal the body, o- 
i external circumſtances.” 


I AM perſuaded there are few men of generou: 

principles who would ſeek after great place, 
were it not rather to have an opportunity in their 
hands of obliging their particular friends, or thoſe 
whom they look upon as men of worth, than to pro- 
cure wealth and hononr for themſelves. To an bo- 
neſt mind the beſt perquiſites of a place are the ad- 
vantages it gives a man of doing good. 

Thoſe who are under the great officers' of {tate, 
and are the inſtruments by which they act, have 
more frequent opportunities for the exerciſe of com- 
paſſion and beneyolence than their ſuperiors them 
ſelves. Theſe men know every little caſe that is ti 
come before the great man; and if they are poſletic 
with honeſt minds, will confider poverty as a recom- 
mendation in the perſon who applies himſelf to them, 
and make the juſtice of his cauſe the moſt powerful 
: folicitor in his behalf. A man of this temper, when 
he is in a poſt of buſineſs, becomes a bleſſing to the 
public. He patroniſes the orphan and the widow, 
aſſiſts the friendleſs, and guides the ignorant. He 
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does not reject the perſon's pretenſions who does not 
know how to explain them, or refuſe doing a good 
office for a man becauſe he cannot pay the fee. of it. 
In ſhort, though he regulates himſelf in all his pro- 
ceedings by juſtice and equity; he finds a thouſand 
occaſions for all the good-natured offices of genero- 
lity and compaſſion, 
A man is unfit for ſuch a place of truſt who is of 
2 ſour untraQtable nature, or has any other paſſion 
that makes him uneaſy to thoſe who approach him, 
Roughneſs of temper is apt to diſcountenance the 
timerous or modeſt, The proud man diſcourages 
thoſe from approaching him who are of a mean con- 
dition, and Who moſt want his aſſiſtance. The im- 
patient man will not give himſelf time to be inform- 
ed of the matter that lies before him. An officer, 
with one or more of theſe unbecoming qualities, is 
ſometimes looked upon as a proper perſon to keep 
off impertinence and ſolicitation from his ſuperior : 
and this is a Kind of merit that can never atone for 
the injuſtice which may very often ariſe from it. 
There are two other vicious qualities which render 
2 man very unfit for ſuch a place of truſt. - The firſt 
of theſe is u dilatory temper, which commits in- 
numerable cruelties without deſign. The maxim 
which ſeveral have laid down — a man's conduct 
in ordinary life, ſhould be inviolable with a man in 
office, never to think of doing that to-morrow 
which may be done to-day-. A man who defers do- 
ing what ought to be done is guilty of injuſtice ſo 
long as he defers it. The diſpatch of a good office 
1s very often as beneficial to the ſolicitor as the good 
office itſelf. In ſhort, if a man compared the incon- 
veniences which another ſuffers by his delays, with 
the trifling motives and advantages which he himſelf 
may reap by them, he would never be guilty of a 
fault which very often does an irreparable prejudice 
to the perſon who depends upon him, and which 
aight be remedied with little trouble to himſelf. 
222 But 


ing men of learning and parts in buſineſs, that their 
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But in the laſt place, there is no man ſo improper 
to be employed in buſineſs as he who is in any de. 
gree capable of corruption; and ſuch an one is the 
man who upon any pretence whatſoever receives more 
than what is the ſtated and unqueſtioned fee of his 
office. Gratifications, tokens of thankfulneſs, diſ. 
patch money, and the like ſpecious terms, are the 
pretences under which corruption very frequently 
ſhelters itſelf. An honeſt man will however look 
on all theſe methods as unjuſtifiable, and will enjoy 
himſelf better on a moderate fortune that- is gained 
with honour and reputation, than in an overgrown 
eſtate that is cankered with the acquiſitions of rapine 
and exaction. Were all our offices diſcharged with 
ſuch an inflexible integrity, we ſhould not ſee men 
in all ages who grow up to exorbitant wealth with 
the abilities which are to be met with in an ordinary 
mechanic. I cannot but think that ſuch à corrup- 
tion proceeds chiefly from men's employing the firſt 
that offer themſelves, or thoſe who have the charac- 
ter of ſhrewd worldly men, inſtead- of ſearching out 
ſuch as have had a liberal education, and have been 
trained up in the ſtudies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been obſerved, that men of learning who 
take to buſineſs, diſcharge it generally with greater 
honeſty than men of the world. The chief reaſon 
for it I take to be as follows. A man that has ſpent 
his youth in reading, has been uſed to find virtue 
extolled and vice ſtigmatized. A man that has paſt 
his time in the world, has often ſeen vice triumpant 
and virtue diſcountenanced.” Extortion, rapine, and 
injuſtice, which are branded with infamy in books, 
often give a man a figure in the world; while ſeve- 
ral qualities which are celebrated in authors, as ge- 
neroſity, ingenuity and good-nature, impoveriſh and 
ruin him. This cannot but have a proportionable 
effect on men whoſe tempers and principles are equal- 
ly good and vicious. 

There would be at leaſt this advantage of 'employ- 
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toſperity would fit more gracefully on them, and 
thn we ſhould not ſee many worthleſs perſoris ſhot 
up into the greateſt figures of life. 0 220207 
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Turpe eft difficiles habere nugas, 
Et flultus labor eft ineptiarum. 
| Mr. Epig. Ixxxvi. I. 2. ver. g. 


'Tis folly only, and defect of ſenſe, 
Turns trifles into things of conſequence. 


| HAVE been very often diſappointed of late 
years, when upon examining the new edition of 
2 claſhe author, I have found above half the volume 
taken up with various'readings. | When I have ex- 
pected to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful 
paſſage in a Latin poet, I have only been informed 
that ſuch or ſuch ancient manuſcripts for an et write 
an ac, or of ſome other notable diſcovery of the like 
importance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
2 different ſenſe, or a new elegance in an author, 
the editor does very well in taking notice of it; but 
when he only entertains us with the ſeveral ways of 
ſpelling the ſame word, and gathers together the 
various blunders” and miſtakes of twenty or thirty 
different tranſeribers, they only take up the time of 
the learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the ig- 
norant. I have often fancied with myſelf how en- 
raged an old Latin author would be, ſhould he fee 
the ſeveral abſurdities in ſenſe and grammar which 
are imputed to him by ſome or other of theſe various 
readings. In one he ſpeaks nonſenſe; in another 
makes uſe of a word that was never heard of: and 
indeed there is ſcarce a ſoleciſm in writing which the 
beſt author is not guilty of, if we may be at liberty 
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to read him in the words of ſome manuſeript which 
the laborious editor has thought fit to examine in the 
proſecution of his work. 

I queſtion not but the ladies and pretty fellows 
will be very curious to underſtand what it is that [ 
have been hitherto talking of. I ſhall therefore give 
them a notion of this practice, by endeavouring to 
write after the manner of ſeveral perſons who make 
an eminent figure in the republic of letters. To this 
end we will ſuppoſe that the following ſong is an old 
ode, which I preſent to the public in a new edition, 
with the ſeveral various readings which I find of it 
in former editions and in ancient manuſcripts. Thoſe 
who cannot reliſh the various readings will perhaps 


find their account in the ſong, which never before 
appeared in print. 


© My love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor e'er would ſettle in my heart; 

From beauty ſtill to beauty ranging, 
In ev'ry face I ſound a dart. 


« "Twas firſt a charming ſhape enflay'd 1 me, 
An eye that gave the fatal ſtroke; 

Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
„And all my former fetters broke, 


2 But now a long and laſting anguiſh 
« For Belvidera I endure; 
« Hourly I ſigh and hourly languiſh, 
«© Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 


For here the falſe unconſtant lover, 
„After a thouſand beauties ſhewn, 
Does new ſurpriſing charms diſcover, 

© And finds variety in one.“ 


Various Readings. 
Stanza the firſt, verſe the firſt, And changing] The 
and in ſome manuſcripts is written thus, &; * 
| that 
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that in the Cotten library writes it in three diſtin 
letters. 
Verſe the ſecond, Nor cer would.] Aldus reads it 


ch 
he 


* ever would ; but as this would hurt the metre, we 
tl have reſtored it to the genuine reading, by obſerving 
we that fynereſes which had been neglected by ignorant 
to tranſeribers. 

ake Ibid. In my heart] Scaliger and others, on my heart. 
this Verle the fourth. I found a dart.) The Vatican 
old manuſcript for I reads i; but this muſt have been 
jon, the hallucination of the tranſcriber, who probably 
f it miſtook. the daſh of the I for a T. * 
hoſe Stanza the ſecond, verſe the ſecond. The fatal 
haps role. ] Scioppius, Salamaſius, and many others, for the 
fore 


read a; but I have ſtuck to the uſual reading. 

Verſe the third. Till by her wit.) Some manu- 
(cripts have it his toit, others your, others their wit 
but as I find Corinna to be the name of a woman 
in other authors, I cannot doubt but it ſhould be her. 

Stanza the third, verſe the firſt. A long and laſting 

angwiſh.)} The German manuſcript reads a /afting 
taſhon ; but the rhime will not admit it. 
I Verſe the ſecond; For Belvidera TI endure.) Did 
not all the manuſeripts reclaim, I ſhould change Be/- 
videra into Pelvidera: Pelvis being uſed by ſeveral of 
the ancient comic writers for a looking-glaſs ; by 
which means the etymology of the word is very vi- 
ible, and Pelvidera will fignify a lady who often 
looks in her glaſs ; as indeed ſhe had very good rea- 
ſon, if ſhe had all thoſe beauties which our poet here 
aſcribes'to her. | 

Verſe the chird. Hourly 1 Agb and hourly languiſh.] 
Some for the word hourly read daily, and others 
nghtly ; the laſt has great authorities on its fide. 

Verſe the fourth. The wonted cure.] The elder 
Sevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verſe the ſecond. After a thou- 
ſand beautits.} In ſeveral copies we meet with a 
-witred beatties, by the uſual error of the tranſcribers, 
who probably omitted a cypher, and had not taſte 
Wngh to know that the word thoy/and' wes ten times 
a greater 
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am very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
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a greater compliment to the poet's miſtreſs than an 
hundred. 

; Verſe the fourth. And finds variety in one.) Moſt 
of the ancient manuſcripts have it in two. Indeed 
ſo many of them concur in this laſt reading, that ] 
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place. There are but two reaſons which incline me 
to the reading as I have publiſhed it: Firſt, hecauſe N 
the rhime; and, ſecondly, becauſe the ſenſe is pre. 
ſerved by it. It might hkewiſe proceed from the 
oſcitancy of tranſcribers, who, to diſpatch their work 
the ſooner, uſed to write all numbers in cypher, and 


ſeeing the figure 1 followed by a little daſh of the n 
pen, as is cuſtomary in old manuſcripts, they per- tl 
haps miſtook the daſh for a ſecond figure ; and by f 
caſting up both together, compoſed out of them the b 
figure 2. But this I ſhall leave to the learned, with- f 
out determining any thing in a matter of fo great of 
uncertainty. m 
of 
= th 
Saturday, Auguſt 30, 1712 *. m. 
4 a na 
E $AT104) Len Tus vous $117 . th 
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The wiſe with hope ſupport the pains of life. 2 
HE time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient em. E | 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects af i | 
pain or pleaſure, love or admiration, do not lie thick * 
enough together in life to keep the ſoul in conſtant , 
action, and ſupply an immediate exerciſe to its f- WW © 
culties. In order, therefore, to remedy this defect, * 
that the mind may not want buſineſs, but aw, ' 
have materials for thinking, ſhe is endowed with T 
certain powers that can recal what is paſſed, and an- h 
ticipate what is to come. | . 
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That wonderful faculty which we call the me- 
mory is perpetually looking back when we have no- 
thing preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe repo- 
ftories in ſeveral animals that are filled with ſtores 
of their former food, on which they may ruminate 
when their preſent paſture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought by 
ideas of what is paſt, we have other faculties that 
agitate and employ her upon what is to come. Theſe 
are the paſſions of hope and fear. 

By theſe two paſſions we reach forward into futu- 
rity, and bring up to our preſent. thoughts objects 
that lie hid in the remoteſt depths of time. We ſuf- 
fer miſery, and enjoy happineſs, before they are in 
being ; we can ſet the ſun and ſtars forward, or loſe 
ght of them, by wandering into thoſe retired parts 
of eternity when the heavens and earth ſhall be no 
more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exiſtence 
of a creature is to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe 
thoughts are not? But I ſhall in this paper confine 
myſelf to that particular paſſion which goes by the 
name of HOPE, 

Our actual enjoyments are ſo few and tranſient, 
that man would be a very miſerable being were he 
not endowed with this paſſion, which gives him a 
taſte of thoſe good things that may poſſibly come 
into his poſſeſſion, ++ We ſhould hope for every 
thing that is good,” ſays the old poet Linus, be- 
* cauſe there is nothing which may not be hoped 
* for, and nothing but what the Gods are able to 
„give us.” Hope quickens all the fill parts of 
life, and keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs 
and indolent hours. It gives habitual ſerenity and 
good humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the ſoul, 
that cheers and gladdens her when ſhe does not at- 
tend to it. It makes pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. 

Beſides theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe from 
bope, there is another, which is none of the leaſt ; 
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and that is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from 
ſetting too high a value on preſent enjoyments, The 
ſaying of Czar is very well known. When he had 
given away all his eſtate in gratuities amongſt his 
triends, one of them aſked what he had left for him- 
ſelf; to which that great man rephed, nor. His 
natural magnauimity hindered him from prizing what 
he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and turned all his 
thoughts upon fomething more valuable that he had 
in view. I queſtion not but every reader will draw 
a moral from this ſtory, and apply it to himſelf with- 
out my direction. 

The old ſtory cf Pandora's box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the heathen: 
upon the tradition of the fall of man) ſhews us how 
deplorable a ſtate they thought the preſent life with- 
out hope. To ſet forth the utmoſt condition of mi- 
ſery, they tell us, that our forefather, according to 
the pagan theology, had a great veſlel preſented him 
by Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it, ſays 
the fable, there flew out all the calamities and diſ- 
tempers incident to men, from which till that time 
they had been altogether exempt. Hope, who ha! 
been incloſed in the cup with ſo much bad company. 
inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to 
the lid of it that it was ſhut down upon her. 

I ſhall make but two refle&ions upon what I have 
hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of life is ſo happy 
as that which is full of hope, eſpecially when the 
hope is well grounded, and when the object of it 15 
of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make 
that perſon happy who enjoys it. This propoſition 
mult be very evident to thoſe who conſider how few 
are the preſent enjoyments of the moſt happy man, 
and how inſufficient to give him an entire ſatis faction 
and acquieſcence in them. . 

My next obſervation is this, that a religious life 1 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Horx. 
and ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that are capable 
of making us entirely happy. This hope in a reli- 
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vious man 1s much more ſure and certain than the 
hope of any temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
not only by reaſon but by faith. It has at the ſame 
time its eye perpetually fixed on that ſtate which 
implies in the very notion of it the moſt full and the 
moſt complete happineſs. 

[ have before ſhewn how the influence of hope in 
zeneral ſweetens life, and makes our preſent condi- 
tion ſupportable, if not pleaſing; but a religious 
hope has ſtill greater advantages: It does not only 
bear up the mind under her ſufferings, but makes 
her rejoice 1n them, as they may be the inſtruments 
of procuring her the great and ultimate end of all 
her hope. 

Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage aboye 
any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
ding man, and to fill his mind not only with ſecret 
comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes with rapture 
and tranſport. He trinmphs in his agonies, whilſt 
the ſoul ſprings forward with delight to the great ob- 
ect which ſhe has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being re- united to 
ner in a glorious and joyful reſurrection. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe emblematical 
expreſſions of a lively hope which the Pſalmiſt made 
uſe of in the midſt of thoſe dangers and adverſities 
hich ſurrounded him; for the following paſſage had 
ts preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and 
prophetic ſenſe. * I have ſet the Lord always be- 
1 * fore me: Becauſe he is at my right hand I ſhall 

not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and 

my glory rejoiceth : my fleſh alſo ſhall reſt in 
, hope: For thou wilt not leave my foul in hell, 
neither wilt thou ſuffer thine holy one to ſee cor- 
ruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life: in 
thy preſence is fullneſs of joy; at thy right hang 
there are pleaſures for evermore.“ 
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Thurſday, September 4, 1712 


Aue res in ſe neque confilium neque modum 
Habit ullum, eam conſilio regere non potes. 


TER. Eun. AR. I. Sc. 1. 


The thing that in itſelf has neither meaſure nor con- 
fideration, counſel cannot rule. 


T is an old obſervation which has been made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themſelves 
with their ſovereign than promote his real ſervice, 
that they accommodate their counſels to his inclina- 
tions, and adviſe him to ſuch actions only as his 
heart 1s naturally ſet upon. The privy counſellor 
of one in love muſt obſerve the ſame conduct, unleſs 
he would forfeit the friendſhip of the perſon who 
defires his advice, I have known ſeveral odd caſes 
of this nature, Hipparchus was going to marry a 
common woman; but being reſolved to do nothing 
without the advice of his friend Philander, he con- 
ſulted him upon the occaſion. Philander told him 
his mind freely, and repreſented his miſtreſs to him 
in ſuch ſtrong colours, that the next morning he re- 
ceived a challenge for his pains, and; before twelve 
o'clock was run through the body by the man who 
had aſked his advice. Celia was more prudent on 
the like occaſion. She deſired Leonilla to give her 
opinion freely upon a young fellow who made his 
addreſſes to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her 
with great frankneſs, that ſhe looked upon him to 
be one of the moſt worthleſs Celia, foreſeeing 
what a character ſhe was to expect, begged her not 
to go on, ſor that ſhe had been privately married to 
him above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman 
ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe has bought her wedding 
No. 475. clothes. 
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clothes. When ſhe has made her own choice, for 
ſorm's ſake the ſends a conge d'elire to her friends. 

If we look into the ſecret ſprings and motives that 
{et people at work on theſe occaſions, and put them 
pon aſking advice which they never intend to take, 
look upon it to be none of the leaſt, that they are 
incapable of keeping a ſecret which is ſo very pleaſ- 
ing to them. A girl longs to tell her confident that 
the hopes to be married in a little time; and in order 
to talk of the pretty fellow that dwells ſo much in 
ner thoughts, aſks her very gravely what ſhe would 
adviſe her to do in a caſe of ſo much difficulty. Why 
elſe ſhould Meliſia, who has not a thouſand pounds in 
the world, go into every quarter of the town to aſk 
her acquaintance whether they would adviſe her to 
take Tom Townly, that made his addreſſes to her 
with an eſtate of five thouſand a year! It is very 
pleaſant on this occaſion to hear the lady propoſe her 
doubts, and to ſee the pains the ,is at to get over 
them. a | 

I muſt not here omit a practice which is in uſe 
among the vainer part of our ſex, who will often 
2k a friend's advice in relation to a fortune whom 
they are never like to come at, Will Honeycomb, 
who 1s now on the verge of threeſcore, took me afide 
not long fince, and aſked me in his moſt ſerious look, 
whether. I would adviſe him to marry my Lady 
Betty Single, who, by the way, 1s one of the great- 
eit fortunes about town. I ſtared him full in the 
tace upon ſo ſtrange a queſtion ; upon which he im- 
mediately gave me an inventory of her jewels and 
eſtate, adding, that he was reſolved to do nothing in 
2 matter of tuch conſequence without my approba- 
tion. Finding he would have an anſwer, I told him, 
if he could get the lady's conſent he had mine, This 
is about the tenth match which, to my knowledge, 
Will has conſulted his friends upon, without. ever 
opening his mind to the party herſelf. | 
U have been engaged in this ſubje& by the follow- 
ing letter, which comes to me from ſome notable 
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young female ſcribe, who by the contents of it ſeem 
to have carried matters ſo far, that ſhe is ripe for 
alk ing advice; but as I would not loſe her good-will, 
nor forfeit the reputation which I have with her for 
wiſdom, I ſhall only communicate the letter to th. 
public, without returning any anfwer to it. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
«6 OW, Sir, the thing is this: Mr. Shapely i; 
hs the prettieſt gentleman about town, He 
« is very tall; but not too tall neither. He dance; 
« like an angel. His mouth is made I do not know 
« how; but it 1s the prettieſt that I ever ſaw in my 
&« life. He is always laughing; for he has an in- 
« finite deal of wit. If you did but ſee how he rolls 
% his ſtockings! He has a thouſand pretty fancies; 
« and I am ſure if you ſaw him you would like 
% him. He is a very good ſcholar, and can talk 
« Latin as faſt as Engliſh. I wiſh you could but 
« ſee him dance. Now you muſt underſtand poor 
« Mr. Shapely has no eſtate ; but how can he hel 
„% that you know? And yet my friends gre fo un- 
« reaſonable as to be always teazing me about him 
« becauſe he has no eſtate: but I am ſure he has that 
« that is better than an eſtate; for he is a good-na- 
* tured, ingenious, modeſt, civil, tall, well-bred, 
* handſome man, and I am obliged to him for bis 
« civilities ever ſince I ſaw him. I forgot to tel! 
« you that he has black eyes, and looks upon me 
% now and then as if he had tears in them. And 
1 yet my friends are ſo unreaſonable, that they would 
% have me be uncivil to him. I have a good por- 
tion which they cannot hinder me of; and I ſhall 
+ be fourteen on the 29th day of Auguſt next; and 
« am therefore willing to ſettle in the world as ſoon 
«* as I can; and ſo is Mr. Shapely. But every body 
« J adviſe with here is poor Mr. Shapely's enemy. 
] defire therefore you will give me your advice, 


4 for I know you are a wiſe man; and if you ad- 
. « viſe 


« I 
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u viſe me well, I am reſolved to follow it, I hearti- 
ly with you could ſee him dance; and am, Sir, 
„ Your moſt humble ſervant, 
1 B. D. 
He loves your Spectators mightily.” 


1 Triday, September 5, 1712 . 
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w ————L,ucidus ords. 

y | Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 41. 

a | 

ls Method gives light. 

33 | : 
ke MONG my daily papers which I beſtow on the 
Ik public, there are ſome which are written 
at with regularity and method, and others that run out 


or into the wrildneſs of thoſe compoſitions which go by 
lp tie name of FEfays. As for the firſt, I have the 
*. whole ſcheme of the diſcourſe in my mind before I 
* ſet pen to paper. In the other kind of writing, it 
"at is fuſſicient that I have ſeveral thoughts on a ſubject, 


u- without troubling myſelf to range them in ſuch or- 
ed, der, that they may ſeem to grow out of one another 
his and be diſpoſed under the proper heads. Seneca and 
ell Montaigne are patterns for writing in this laſt kind 


as Tully and Ariſtotle excel in the other. When I 


nd read an author of genius who writes without me- 
uld thod, I fancy myſelf in a wood that abounds with a 
or- great many noble objects, rifing one among another 
\all in the greateſt confuſion and diſorder. When I read 
and 2 methodical diſcourfe, I am in a regular plantation, 
don and can place myſelf in its ſeveral centres, ſo as to 
ody take a view of all the lines and walks that are ſtruck 
my. from them. You may ramble in the one a whole 


day together, and every moment diſcover ſomething 
or other that is new to you; but when you have 
done, you will have but a confuſed imperfe& notion 
* No. 476. of 
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of the place: in the other, your eye commands the 
whole proſpect, and gives you ſuch an idea of it as 
is not eaſily worn out of the memory. 
Irregularity and want of method are only ſup- 
portable in men of great learning or genius, who are 
often too full to be exact, and therefore chooſe to 
throw down their pearls in heaps before the reader, 
rather than be at the pains of ſtringing them. 
Method is of advantage to a work both in reſpect 
to the writer and the reader. In regard to the firſt, 
it is a great help to his invention. When a man has 
planned his diſcourſe, he finds a great many thoughts 
riſing out of every head that do not offer themſelves 
upon the general ſurvey of a ſubject. His thought; 
are at the ſame time more intelligible, and better diſ- 
cover their drift and meaning when they are placed 
in their proper lights, and follow one another 1 : 
regular ſeries, than when they are thrown together 
without order and connection. There is always an 
obſcurity in confuſion; and the ſame ſentence that 
would have enlightened the reader in one part of a 
diſcourſe, perplexes him in another. For the ſame 
reaſon likewiſe, every thought in a methodical i- 
courſe ſhews itſelf in its greateſt beauty; as the {c- 
veral figures in a piece of painting receive ne 
grace from their diſpoſition in the picture. The 
advantages of a reader from a methodical diſcourſe 
are correſpondent with thoſe of the writer. He com- 


' prehends every thing eaſily, takes it in with pleaſure, 


and retains it long. 

Method is no leſs requiſite in ordinary converſation 
than in writing, provided a man would talk ts 
make himſelf underſtood. I, Who hear a thouſand 
coffeehouſe debates every day, am very ſenſible ot 
this want of method in the thoughts of my honeſt 
countrymen. There is not one diſpute in ten which 
is managed in thoſe ſchools of politics, where after 
the three firſt ſentences the queſtion is not entirely 
loſt. Our diſputants put me in mind of the ſcuttle- 
fiſh, that, when he is unable to extricate himſelf, 
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blackens all the water about him until he becomes 
inviſible. The man who does not know how to me- 
thodize his thoughts, has always, to borrow a phraſe 
ſrom the Diſpenſary, a barren ſuperfluity of 
„ words ;” the fruit is loſt among the exuberance of 
leaves. 


Tom Puzzle is one of the moſt eminent immetho.- 


dical diſputants of any that has fallen under my ob- 
ſervation, Tom has read enough to make him ve 
impertinent ; his knowledge is ſufficient to rails 
doubts, but not to clear them. It 1s pity that he 
has ſo much learning, or that he has not a great deal 
more, With theſe qualifications Tom ſets up for a 
freethinker, finds a great many things to blame in 
the conſtitution of his country, and gives ſhrewd in- 
timations that he does not believe another world. 
In thort, Puzzle is an atheiſt as much as his parts 
will grve him leave. He has got about half-a-dozen 
common- place topics, into which he never fails to 
turn the converſation, whatever was the occaſion of 
n. Though the matter in debate be about Doway 
or Demain, it is ten to one but half his diſcourſe runs 
upon the unreaſonableneſs of bigotry and prieſtcraft. 
This makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration- of all thoſe 
who have leſs ſenſe than himſelf, and the contempt 
of all thoſe who have more. There is none in town 
whom Tom dreads ſo much as my friend Will Dry. 
Will, who is acquainted with Tom's logic, when he 
inds him running off the queſtion, cuts him ſhort 
with a Foy What then? We allow all this to be true; 
but what is it to our preſent purpoſe?” I have 
known Tom eloquent half an hour together, and 
triumphing as he thought in the ſuperiority of the 
argument, when he has been nonpluſſed on a ſudden, 
by Mr, Dry's defiring him to tell the company what 
it was that he endeavoured to prove. In ſhort, Dry 
s a man of a clear methodical head, but few words, 
ard gains the ſame advantages over Puzzle that a ſmall 
body of regular troops would gain over a numberleſs 
diſciplined militia, - 
Yor. III. 3B 
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Saturday, September 6, 1712 *. 


An me ludit amabilis 
In/ania ? audire & videor pics 
Errare per lucos, amene 
Dues & aque ſubeunt & aure. 
| Hor. Od. iv. I. 4. ver. 5, 


- Does airy faney cheat 
My mind, well-pleas'd with the deceit ? 
J ſeem to hear, I ſeem to move, 
And wander thro' the happy grove, 
Where ſmooth ſprings flow, and murm'ring breeze 
Wantons through the waving trees. 
CrExcn. 
Sim, 
AVING lately read your Eſſay on the Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination, I was fo taken with 
your thoughts upon ſome of our Engliſh gardens, 
that I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter 
upon that ſubject. I am one, you muſt know, who 
am looked upon as an humouriſt in gardening. ! 
have ſeveral acres about my houſe, which I call my 
garden, and which a ſkilful gardener would not know 
what to call. It is a confuſion of kitchen and par- 
terre, orchard and flower garden, which lie ſo mixt 
and interwoven with one another, that if a foreigner, 
who had ſeen nothing of our country, ſhould be con- 
veyed into my garden at his firſt landing, he would 
look upon it as a natural wilderneſs, and one of the 
uncultivated parts of our country. My flowers grow 
up in ſeveral parts of the garden in the greataſt lux- 
uriancy and profuſion. I am ſo far from being fond 
of any particular one by reaſon of its rarity, that 
if I meet with any one in a field which pleaſes me, 
I give it a place in my garden. By this means, when 
No. 477. a ſtranger 
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a ranger walks with me, he is ſurpriſed to ſee ſe- 
veral large ſpots of ground covered with ten thouſand 
different colours, and has often fingled out flowers 
that he might have met with under a common hedge; 
in a field, or in a meadow, as ſome of the greateſt 
beauties of the place. The only method I obſerve 
in this particular, 1s to range in the ſame quarter the 
products of the ſame ſeaſon, that they may make 
their appearance together, and compoſe a picture of 
the greateſt variety. There is the ſame irregularity 
in my plantations, which run into as great a wild- 
neſs as their nature will permit, I take in none that 
do not naturally rejoice in the ſoil; and am pleaſed 
when I am walking in a labyrinth of my own raiſing, 
not to know whether the next tree I ſhall meet with 
is an apple or an oak, an elm or a pear-tree, My 
kitchen has likewiſe its particular quarters aſſigned 
it; for beſides the wholeſome luxury which that place 
abounds with, I have always thought a kitchen gar- 
den a more pleaſing fight than the fineſt orangery or 
artificial green-houſe. I love to ſee every thing in 
its perfection, and am more pleaſed to ſurvey my 
rows of colworts and cabbages, with a thouſand 
nameleſs pot-herbs, ſpringing up in their full fra- 
grancy and verdure, than to ſee the tender plants of 
foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats, or 
withering in an air and ſoil that are not adapted to 
them, I muſt not omit, that there is a fountain 
nling in the upper part of my garden, which forms 
a little wandering rill, and adminiſters to the pleaſure 
as well as the plenty of the place. I have fo con- 
ducted it, that it viſits moſt of my plantations ; and 
have taken particular care to let it run in the fame 
manner as it would do in an open field; ſo that it ge- 
nerally paſſes through banks of violets and primroſes, 
plats of willow, or other plants that ſeem to be of 
ts own producing. There is another circumſtance 
in which I am very particular, or as my neighbours 
call me, very whimſical : As my garden invites into 
it all the birds of the country, by offering them the 
3B 2 conveniency 
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conveniency of ſprings and ſhades, ſolitude and ſhe. 
ter, I do not ſuffer any one to deſtroy their neſts in 
the ſpring, or drive them from their uſual haunts iu 
fruit-time; I value my garden more for being full 
of blackbirds than cherries, and very frankly give 
them fruit for their ſongs. By this means I have al. 
ways the muſic. of the ſeaſon in its perfection, and 
am highly delighted to ſee the jay or the thruſh hop- 
ping about my walks, and ſhooting before my eyes 
acroſs the ſeveral little glades and alleys that I paſ; 
through. I think there are as many Linds of gar. 
dening as of poetry : your makers of parterres and 
flower-gardens, are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers in 
this art: contrivers of bowers and grottos, treillages 
and caſcades, are romance writers: Wiſe and London 
are our heroic poets; and if, as a critic, I may ſingle 
out any paſſage of their works to commend, I ſhal! 
take notice of that part in the upper garden at Ken- 
fington, which was at firſt nothing but a gravel pit. 
It muſt have been a fine genius for gardening, that 
could have thought of forming ſuch an unſightly 
hollow into ſo beautiful an area, and to have hit the 
eye with ſo uncommon and agreeable a ſcene as that 
which it is now wrought into. To give this parti- 
cular ſpot of ground the greater effect, they have made 
a very pleaſing contraſt ; for as on one fide of the 
walk you ſee this hollow baſon, with its ſeveral lit- 
tle plantations, lying ſo conveniently under the eye 
of the beholder; on the other ſide of it there appears 
a ſeeming mount, made up of trees rifing one higher 
than another, in proportion as they approach the 
centre. A ſpectator who has not heard this account 
of it, would think this circular mount was not only 
a real one, but that it had been actually ſcooped out 
of that hollow ſpace which I have before mentioned. 


I never yet met with any one who has walked in this 


den, who was not ſtruck with that part of it 
which F have here mentioned. As for myſelf, you 
will find, by the account which I have already given 
you, that my compoſitions in gardening are alrogethe* 
| after 
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after the Pindaric manner, and run into the beauti- 
ful wildneſs of nature, without affecting the nicer 
elegancies of art. What I am now going to men- 
tion, will perhaps deſerve your attention more than 
any thing I have yet ſaid. I find that in the diſcourſe 
which I ſpoke of at the beginning of my letter, you 
are againſt filling an Engliſh garden with ever-greens; 
and indeed I am fo far of your opinion, that I can 
by no means think the verdure of an ever-green com- 
parable to that which ſhoots out annually, and clothes 
our trees in the ſummer ſeaſon, But I have often 
wondered that thoſe who are like myſelf, and love to 
live in gardens, have never thought of contriving a 
winter-garden, which would conſiſt of ſuch trees 
only as never caſt their leaves. We have very often 
little ſnatches of ſunſhine and fair weather in the 
moſt uncomfortable parts of the year, and have fre- 
quently ſeveral days in November and January, that 
are as agreeable as any in the fineſt months. At ſuch 
times, therefore, I think there could not be a great- 
er pleaſure than to walk in ſuch a winter-garden as 
I have propoſed, In the ſummer ſeaſon the whole 
country blooms, and is a kind of garden; for which 
reaſon we are not ſo ſenſible of thoſe beauties that at 
this time may be every-where met with; but when 
nature is in her deſolation, and preſents us with no- 
thing but bleak and barren proſpeQs, there is ſome- 
thing unſpeakably cheerful in a ſpot of ground which 
s covered with trees that ſmile amidſt all the rigour 
of winter, and give us a view of the moſt gay ſea- 
ſon in the midſt of that which is the moſt dead and 
melancholy. I have ſo far indulged myſelf in this 
thought, that I have ſet apart a whole acre of ground 
for the executing of it. The walls are covered with 
ivy inſtead of vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, and 
the holly, with many other trees and plants of the 
lame nature, grow ſo thick in it that you cannot ima- 
gine a more lively ſcene. The glowing redneſs of 
the berries with which they are hung at this time, 
vies with the verdure of their leaves, and are apt to 
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inſpire the heart of the beholder with that vernal de. 
light which you have ſomewhere taken notice of in 
your former Papers It is very pleaſant, at the ſame 
time, to ſee the ſeveral kinds of birds retiring into 
this little green ſpot, and enjoying themſelves among 
the branches and foliage, when my great garden, 
which I have before mentioned to you, does not af- 
ford a fingle leaf for their ſhelter. 

You muſt know, Sir, that I look upon the plea- 
ſure which we take in a garden, as one of the moſt 
innocent delights in human life. A. garden was the 
habitation of our firſt parents before the fall. It is 
naturally apt to fill the mind with calmneſs and tran- 
quillity, and to lay all its turbulent pathons at reſt. 
It gives us a great inſight into the contrivance and 
wiſdom of providence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſub- 
jects for meditation. I cannot but think the very 
complacency and ſatisfaction which a man takes in 
theſe works of nature, to be a laudable, if not a 
virtuous habit of mind. For all which reaſons I hope 
you will pardon the length of my preſent letter. 

am, 


SIR, &c. 


— — — —_— 7 


Thurſday, September 11, 1712 *. 


= — Ut non 
Compoſuus melius cum Bitho Bacchius, in jus 


Acres procurrunt 


HoR. Sat. vii. I. 1. ver. 19. 


Who ſhall decide when Doctors diſagree, 


And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt like you and me? 
| Pork. 


T is ſometimes pleaſant enough to confider the 
different notions which different perſons have of 
* No. 481. the 
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the ſame thing, If men of low condition very often 
ſet a value on things which are not prized by thoſe 
who are in a higher ſtation of life, there are many 
things theſe eſteem which are of no value among 
perſons of an inferior rank. Common people are 
in particular very much aſtoniſhed when they hear 
of thoſe ſolemn conteſts and debates which are made 
among the great upon the punctilios of a public ce- 
remony ; and wonder to hear that any buſineſs of 
conſequence ſhould be retarded by thoſe little circum- 
ſtances, which they repreſent to themſelves as trifling 
and inſignificant. I am mightily pleaſed with a por- 
ter's deciſion in one of Mr. Southern's plays, which 
is founded upon that fine diſtreſs of a virtuous wo- 
man's marrying a ſecond huſband while her firſt was 
yet living. The firſt huſband, who was ſuppoſed to 
have been dead, returning to his houſe after a long 
abſence, raiſes a noble perplexity for the tragic part 
of the play. In the mean while, the nurſe and the 
porter conferring upon the difficulties that would en- 
ſue in ſuch a caſe, honeſt Samſon thinks the matter 
may be eaſily decided, and ſolves it very judiciouſly, 
by the old proverb, that if his firſt maſter be ſtill 
living, “the man muſt have his mare again.” There 
is nothing in my time which has ſo much ſurpriſed 
and confounded the greateſt part of my honeſt coun- 
trymen, as the preſent controverſy between Count 
Rechteren and Monſieur Meſnager, which employs 
the wife heads of ſo many nations, and holds all the 
affairs of Europe in ſuſpence. 

Upon my going into a coffechouſe yeſterday, and 
lending an ear to the next table, which was encom- 
paſſed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of 
them, after having read over the news very atten- 
vely, broke out into the following remarks, I am 
afraid, ſays he, this unhappy rupture between the 
ootmen at Utrecht will retard the peace of Chriſten- 
dom. I wiſh the Pope may not be at the bottom of 
t. His holineſs has a very good hand at fomenting 
diviſion, as the poor Swiſs Cantons have lately ex- 

| perienced 
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perienced to their coſt, If Monſieur What d'ye call 


him's domeſtics will not come to an accommodation, 
I do not know how the quarrel can be ended but by 
a religious war. 

Why truly, ſays a wiſeacre that ſat by him, were 
I as the king of France, I would ſcorn to take part 
with the footmen of either fide : here's all the buſ. 
neſs of Europe ſtands ſtill, becauſe Monfieur Me. 
nager's man has had his head broke. If Count Rec- 
trum had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well without any of this buftle ; but 
they ſay he's a warm man, and does not care to be 
made mouths at. 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto 
began to ſpeak ; declaring, that he was very well 
pleaſed the plemipotentiaries of our chriſtian princes 
took this matter into their ſerious conſideration; for 


_ that lackeys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical a: 


they are now-a-days; and that he ſhould be glad to 
ſee them taken down 1n the treaty of peace, if it 
might be done without prejudice to the public at- 
fairs. 

One who ſat at the-other end of the table, and 
ſeemed to be in the intereſts of the French king, told 
them that they did not take the matter right; for that 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty did not reſent this matter 
becauſe it was an injury done to Monſieur Mefnager's 
footmen; for, ſays he, what are Monſieur Meſnager's 
ſootmen to him? but becauſe it was done to his ſub- 
jets. Now, ſays he, let me tell you, it would look 
very odd for a ſubje& of France to have a bloody 
noſe, and his ſovereign not to take notice of it. He 
is obliged in honour to defend his people again! 
hoſtilities; and if the Dutch will be fo inſolent to a 
crowned head as in anywiſe to cuff or kick thoſe ho 
are under his protection, I think he is in the right to 
call them to an account for it. 

This diſtinction ſet the controverſy upon a new 
foot, and ſeemed to be very well approved by molt 


that heard it, until a, little warm fellow, who de- 
| clared 


tlared himſelf a friend to the houſe of Auſtria, fell 
moſt unmercifully upon his Gallic Majeſty, as en- 
couraging his ſubjects to make mouths at their bet- 
ters, and afterwards ſkreening them from the puniſh- 
ment that was due to their inſolence. To which he 
added, that the French nation was ſo much addicted 
to grimace, that if there was not a ſtop put to it at 
the general congreſs, there would be no walking the 
{treets for them in a time of peace, eſpecially if they 
continued maſters of the Weſt Indies. The little 
man proceeded with a great deal of warmth; declar- 
ing, that if the allies were of his mind, he would 
oblige the French king to burn his gallies, and to- 
lerate the proteſtant religion in his dominions, be- 
fore he would ſheath his ſword. He concluded with 
calling Monſieur Meſnager an inſignificant prig. 

The diſpute was now growing very warm, and 
one does not know where it might have ended, had 
not a young man of about one and twenty, who 
ſcems to have been brought up with an eye to the 
law, taken the debate into his hand, and given it as 
his opinion that neither Count Rechteren nor Mon- 
ſieur Meſnager had behaved themſelves right in this 
affair. Count Rechteren, ſays he, ſhould have made 
affidavit that his ſervants had been affronted, and then 
Monſieur Meſnager would have done him juſtice by 
tiking away their liveries from them, or ſome other 
way that he might have thought the moſt proper ; 
for, let me tell you, if a man makes a mouth at me, 
[| am not to knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 
Then again, as for Monſieur Meſnager, upon his ſer- 
vants being beaten, why, he might have had his ac- 
tion of aſſault and battery. But as the caſe now ſtands, 
if you will have my opinion, I think they ought to 
bring it to referees, | 

I heard a great deal more of this conference, but 
| muſt confeſs with little edification ; for all I could 
earn at laſt from theſe honeſt gentlemen was, that 
the matter in debate was of too high a nature for 
ſuch heads as theirs or mine to comprehend. | 
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Floriferis ut 9 in ſallibus omnia libant. 
LUCT. iii. 11. 


As from the ſweeteſt flower the lab' ring bee 
Extracts her precious ſweets. 


CREECH. 


HEN I have publiſhed any ſingle paper that 

falls in with the popular taſte, and pleaſe; 

more than ordinary, it always brings me in a great 
return of letters. My Tueſday's diſcourſe, wherein 
I gave ſeveral admonitions to the fraternity of the 
henpecked, has already produced me very many 
correſpondents ; the reaſon I cannot gueſs, unleſs it 
be that ſuch a diſcourſe is of general uſe, and every 
married man's money. An honeſt tradeſman, wiv 
dates his letter from Cheapſide, ſends me thanks in 
the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet as often 
as their wives will give them leave, and ſtay together 
until they are ſent for home. He informs me that 
my paper has adminiſtered great conſolation to thets 
whole club, and defires me to give ſome further ac- 
count of — and to acquaint them in whoſe 
reign he lived; whether he was a citizen or 3 
courtier; whether he buried Xantippe, with man) 
other particulars : for that by his ſayings he ap- 
2 to have been a very wiſe man and a good 
iſtian. Another, who writes bimfelf Benjamin 
Bamboo, tells me, that being coupled with a ſhrew, 
he had endeavoured to tame her by ſuch lawful 
means as thofe which I mentioned in my laſt Tueſ- 
day's paper, and that in his wrath he had often gone 
further than Bratton allows in thoſe caſes ; but 
that for the future he was reſolved to bear it like 
* No. 482. a man 
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2 man of temper and learning, and conſider her only 
as one who lives in his houſe to teach him philoſo- 
phy. Tom Dapperwit ſays that he agrees with me 
in that whole diſcourſe, excepting only the laſt ſen- 


tence, where I affirm the married ſtate to be either 2 


heaven or a hell. Tom has been at the charge of a 
penny upon this occaſion, to tell me that by his ex- 
perience it is neither one nor the other, but rather 
that middle kind of ſtate commonly Known by the 
name of Purgatory. 

The fair ſex have likewiſe obliged me with their 
reflections upon the ſame diſcourſe. A lady, who 
calls herſelf Euterpe, and ſeems a woman of letters, 


: aſks me whether I am for eſtabliſhing the Salic law 
in every family, and why it is not fit that a woman 
who has diſcretion and learning ſhould fit at the helm, 


1 when the huſband is weak and illiterate? Another, 
of 2 quite contrary character, ſubſcribes herſelf 


J Nantippe, and tells me that ſhe follows the example 
t of her nameſake ; for, being married to a bookiſh 
y man who has no knowledge of the world, the is 
0 forced to take their affairs into her own hands, and 
N to ſpirit him up now and then, that he may not grow 


muſty and anfit for converſation. 

After this abridgement of ſome letters which are 
come to my hands upon this occaſion; I ſhall publiſh 
one of them at large. | | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | | 
1 OU have given us a lively picture of tlrat 
8 kind of huſband who comes under the de- 
„ nomination of the henpecked ; but I do not re- 
member that you have ever touched upon one that 
is of the quite different character, and who in ſe- 
* veral places of England goes by the name of 2 
* Cotquean. I have the misfortune to be joined 


eſ- for life with one of this character, who in reality 

ne „is more a woman than I am. He was bred up 

* * under the tuition of a tender mother, till ſhe had 
e 


made him as good a houſewife as herſelf. He 
302 * could 
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could preſerve apricots and make jellies before he 
had been two years out of the nurſery. He waz 
never ſuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold: when he ſhould have been hunting down : 
* buck, he was by his mother's fide learning how — 
to ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt ; and was making 
„paper boats with his ſiſters at an age when other 
„ young gentlemen are croſſing the ſeas, or travel 
ling into foreign countries. He has the white! 
hand that you ever ſaw in your life, and raiſes 
« paſte better than any woman in England. Theſe 
«« qualifications make him a ſad huſband. He is 
6« perpetually in the kitchen, and has a thouſand 
ſquabbles with the cook-maid. He is better 
„ acquainted with the milk-ſcore than hig ſteward's 
accounts. I fret to death when I hear him find 
fault with a diſh that is not dreſſed to his liking, 
and inſtrufting his friends that dine with him in 
the beſt pickle for a walnut, or ſauce for an haunch 
of veniſon, With all this he is a very good- natured 
«© huſband, and never fell out with me in his life but 
once, upon the over-roaſting of a diſh of wild 
* fowl. At the ſame time I maſt'own I would ra- 
« ther he was a man of a rough temper, that would 
treat me harſhly ſometimes, than of ſuch an effe- 
| s minate buſy nature in a province that does not 
| belong to him. Since you have given us the cha- 


* 
1 


| © racter of a wife who wears the breeches, pray {ay his 
| * ſomewhat of a huſband that wears the petticoat. un 
x Why ſhould not a female character be as ridicu- ter 
E VFC wi 
| « ſex? | | 
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Nee Dous interfit, niſi 2 vindice nodus 
Honk. Ars Poet. ver. 19. 


e preſume to make a god appear 
en ory of a god. 
Roscouuox. 


E cannot be.guilty of 2 greater act of un- 
charitablenels than to interpret the afflictions 
which befal our neighbours as puniſhments and 
judgments. It aggravates the evil to him who ſuf. 
ters, when he looks upon himſelf as the mark of di- 
vine vengeance, and abates the compaſſion of thoſe 
towards him who regard him in ſo dreadful a light. 
This humour of turning every misfortune into a 
judgment proceeds from wrong notions of religion, 
which in its own nature produces good will toward 
men, and puts the mildeſt conſtruction upon every 
accident that befals them. In this caſe, therefore, it 
is not religion that ſours a man's temper ; but it is 
his temper that ſours his religion. People of gloomy 
uncheerful imaginations, or of envious malignant 
tempers, whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 
will diſcover their natural tincture of mind in all 
their thoughts, words and actions. As the fineſt 
wines have often the taſte of the ſoil; ſo even the 
moſt religious thoughts often draw ſomething that 
is particular from the conſtitution of the mind in 
which they ariſe. When folly or ſuperſtition ſtrike 
in with this natural depravity of temper, it is not in 
the power even of religion itſelf to preſerve the cha- 
rater of the perſon who is poſſeſſed with it from ap- 
pearing highly abſurd and ridiculous, 
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An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I ſhall con. 
ceal under the name of Nemeſis, is the greateſt dif. 
coverer of judgments that I have met with, She 
can tell you what fin it was that ſet ſuch a man's 
houſe on fire, or blew down his barns. Talk to her 
of an unfortunate young lady that loſt her beauty by 
the ſmall-pox, the fetches a deep ſigh, and tells you, 
that when ſhe had a fine face ſhe was always looking 
on it in her glaſs. Tell her of a piece of good for- 
tune that has beſallen one of her acquaintance, and 
the wiſhes it may proſper with her ; but her mother 
uſed one of her nieces very barbarouſly. Her uſual 
remarks turn upon people who had great eſtates, but 
never enjoyed them by reaſon of ſome flaw in thei: 
own or their father's behavioug,y She can give you 
the reaſon why ſuch an one died childleſs: why fuch 
an one was cut off in the flower of his youth: why 
ſuch an one was unhappy in her marriage: why one 
broke his leg on fuch a particular ſpot of ground : 
and why another was killed with a back-{word ra- 
ther than with any other kind of weapon. She has 
a crime for every misfortune. that can befal any of 
her acquaintance ; and when the hears of a robbery 
that hath been made, or a murder. that hath been 
committed, enlarges more on the guilt of the ſuffer- 
ing perſon than on that of the thief or aſſaſſin. In 
mort, ſhe is fo a Chriſtian, that whatever hap- 
pens to herſelf is a trial, and whatever happens to 
her neighbours is a judgment. ld 

The very deſcription of this folly in ordinary liſe 
is ſufficient to expoſe it; but when it appears in 2 
pomp and dignity of ftile, it is very apt to amuſe and 
terrify the mind of the reader. Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch very often apply their judgments as impertin- 
_ ently w the old woman I have before mentioned, 
though\ their manner of relating them makes the 
folly itfelf appear venerable. Indeed moſt hiſtorians, 
as well chriſtian as pagan, have fallen into this idle 
_ ſuperſtition, and ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, unforeſeen di- 

ſaſters, and terrible events, as if they had been let 
1nto 
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into the ſecrets of Providence, and made acquainted 
with that private conduct by which the world is go- 
verned. One would think ſeveral of our own hiſ- 
torians in particular had many revelations of this 
kind made to them. Our old Engliſh monks ſeldom 
iet any of their kings depart in peace, who had en- 
geavoured to diminiſh the power or wealth of which 
the eccleſiaſties were in thoſe times poſſeſſed. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's race generally found their 
judgments in the New Foreſt, where their father had 
pulled down churches and monaſteries. In ſhort, 
read one of the chronicles written by an author of 
this frame of mind, 'and you would think you were 


r reading an hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael and Judah, 
u where the hiſtorians were actually inſpired, and 
h where by a particular ſcheme of Providence the kings 
y ere diſtinguiſhed by judgments or bleſſings, accord- 
Ie ing as they promoted idolatry or the worſhip of the 


true . 
cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable 
in regard to the perſon whom they befal, but very 
preſumptuous in regard to him who is ſuppoſed to 
nfli&t them. It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world virtuous per- 
{ons are very often unfortunate, and vicious perſons 
proſperous, which 1s wholly repugnant to the nature 
of a Being who appears infinitely wife and good in 
all his works, unleſs we may ſappoſe that ſuch a 
promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſhing diſtribution of good 
and evil, which was neceltiry for carrying on the de- 
igns of Providence in this life, will be rectiſied and 
made amends for in another. We are not therefore 
to expect that fire ſhould fall from heaven in the or- 
dinary courſe of Providence; nor when we ſee tri- 
umphant guilt or depreſſed virtue in particular per- 
lons, that Omnipotence will make bare its holy arm 
n the defence of one or puniſhment of the other. 
lt is ſufficient that there is a day ſet apart for the 
| hearing 
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hearing and requiting of both according to their re. 
ſpective merits. 

The folly of aſcribing temporal judgments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from ſeveral conſide- 
rations. I ſhall only mention two. Firſt, that ge- 
nerally ſpeaking there is no calamity or affliction 
which is ſuppoſed to have happened as à judgment 
to a vicious man, which does not ſometimes happen 
to men of approved religion and virtue. When 


Diagoras the atheiſt was on board one of the Athe- 


nian ſhips, there aroſe a very violent tempeſt ; upon 


which the mariners told him that it was a juſt judge- 
ment upon them for having taken ſo impious a man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
reſt of the ſhips that were in the ſame diſtreſs, and 
aſked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every veſſel in the fleet. We are all involved in the 
fame calamities, and ſubje&@ to the ſame accidents : 
and when we ſee any one of the ſpecies under any 
particular oppreſſion, we ſhould look upon it as ariſ- 
ing from the common lot of human nature, rather 

than from the guilt of the perſon who ſuffers. 
Another conſideration that may check our pre- 
ſumption in putting ſuch a conſtruction upon a mis- 
fortune is this, that it is impoſſible for us to know 
what are calamities and what are bleſſings. How 
many accidents have paſſed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and proſperity of the 
perſon to whoſe lot they have fallen? How many 
diſappointments have in their conſequences ſaved a 
man from ruin? If we could look into the effects 
of every thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
boldly upon bleſſings and judgments ; but for a man 
to give his opinion of what he ſees but in part and 
in its beginnings, is an unjuſtiſiable piece of raſh- 
neſs and folly. The ſtory of Biton and Clitobus, 
which was in great reputation among the heathens 
(for we ſee it quoted by all the ancient authors, both 
Greek and Latin, who have written upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul), may teach us a caution in this 
matter. 
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matter. Theſe two brothers being the ſons of a 
lady who was prieſteſs to Juno, drew their mother's 
chariot to the temple at the time of a great ſolemni- 
ty; the perſons being abſent who by their office were 
to have drawn her chariot on that occaſion. e 
mother was ſo tranſported with this inſtance of fllial 
duty, that ſhe petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon 
them the greateſt gift that could be given to men; 
upon which they were both caſt into a deep fleep, 
and the next morning found dead in the temple. 
This was fuch an event as would have been conſtru- 
ed into a judgment had it happened to the two bro- 
thers after an a& of diſobedience, and would doubt- 
lels have been repreſented as ſuch by any ancient 
hiſtorian who had given us an account of it. 


tu. * * = 


Thurſday, September 18, 1712 *. 


— Cum prefirata ſapore 
Urget membra quies, & mens fine pondere 9 
TR. 


While ſleep oppreſſes the tir'd limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight, and wantons unconfin'd. 


HOUGH chere are many authors who have 


ſidered them only as revelations of what has already 
happened in diſtant parts of the world, or as pre- 
lages of what is to happen in future periods of 


ume. 


hall conſider this ſubje& in another light; as 
dreams may give, us ſome idea of the great excellency 


of a human ſoul, and ſome intimations of its inde- 
pendency on matter. 
Vor, III. 4D | In 
No. 487. 


written on dreams, they have generally con- 
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In the firſt place, our dreams are great inſtances of 
that activity which is natural to the human ſoul, and 
which it is not in the power of ſleep to deaden or abate, 
When the man appears to be tired and worn out wit! 
the labours of the day, this aQtive part in his com. 
poſition is ſtill buſied and unwearied. When the or- 
gans of ſenſe want their due repoſe and neceſſary re- 
parations, and the body is no longer able to keep 
pace with that ſpiritual ſubſtance to which it is unit- 
ed, the ſoul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral facultics, 
and continues in action until her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. In this caſe dreams 
look like the relaxations and amuſements of the ſoul! 
when the is diſincumbered of her machine, her ſports 
and recreations when ſhe has laid her charge aſleep. 

In the ſecond place, dreams are an inſtance of that 
agilty and perfection which is natural to the facul- 
ties of the mind when =: | are diſengaged from the 
body. The ſoul 1s clogged and retarded in her ope- 
rations when ſhe acts in conjunction with a compa- 
nion that 1s ſo heavy and uawieldy in its motion. 
But in dreams, 1t is wonderful to obſerve with what 
a ſprightlineſs and alacrity ſhe exerts herſelf. The 
ſlow of ſpeech make unpremeditated harrangues, or 
converſe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. The grave abound in pleaſantrics ; 
the dull in repartees and points of wit. There is not 
a more painful action of the mind than invention; 
yet in dreams it works with that eaſe and activity 
that we are not ſenſible of when the faculty is em- 
ployed. For inſtance, I believe every one ſome time 
or other dreams that he 1s reading papers, books, or 
letters; in which cafe the invention prompts ſo rea- 
dily, chat the mind is impoſed upon, and miſtakes 
its own ſuggeſtions for the compoſitions of another. 

I ſhall under this head quote a paſſage out of the 
Religio Medici, in which the ingenious author gives an 
account of himſelf in his dreaming, and alſo his wak- 
ing thoughts. We are ſomewhat more than our- 


+ ſelves in our ſleeps ; and the ſlumber of —_—_ 
66 3 
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« ſeems to be but the waking of the ſoul. It is the 
« ligation of ſenſe, but the liberty of reaſon; and 
our waking conceptions do not match the fancies 
Hof our fleeps. At my nativity my aſcendant was 
the watery fign of Scorpius: I was born in the 
« planetary hour of Saturn; and I think I have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me. I am nowiſe 
facetious, nor diſpoſed for the mirth and galliar- 
dize of company; yet in one dream I can com- 
++ poſe a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend 
the jeſts, and laugh myſelf awake at the conceits 
thereof. Were my memory as faithful as my rea- 
++ ſon 1s then fruitful, I would never ſtudy but in 
my dreams; and this time alſo would I chooſe for 
my devotions : but our groſſer memories have 
then ſo little hold of our abſtracted underſtandings, 
that they forget the ſtory, and can only relate to 
our awakened ſouls a confuſed and broken tale of 
that that has paſſed. Thus it is obſerved, that 
men ſometimes, upon the hour of their departure, 
do ſpeak and reaſon above themſelves ; for then the 
* foul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of 
* the body, begins to reaſon like herſelf, and to 
* diſcourſe in a ſtrain above mortality.“ 

We may likewiſe obſerve in the third place, that the 
paſſions affe& the mind with greater ſtrength when we 
are aſleep than when we are awake. Joy and ſorrow 
give us more vigorous ſenſations of pain or pleaſure 


at this time than at any other. Devotion likewiſe, as © 


the excellent author above mentioned has hinted, is 
in a very particular manner heightened and inflamed 
when 1t riſes in the ſoul at a time that the body is 
thus laid at reſt. Every man's experience will in- 
form him in this matter, though it is very probable 


that this may happen differently in different conſti- 


tutions. I ſhall conclude this head with the two fol- 
lowing problems, which I ſhall leave to the ſolution 
of my reader. Suppoſing a man always happy in his 
ireams, and miſerable in his waking thoughts, and 
tat his life was-equally divided between them, whe- 
3D2 ther 
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ariſe in her. Were that active and watchful being 
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ther would he be more happy or miſerable ? Were a 
man a king in his dreams and a beggar awake, and 
dreamt as conſequentially, and in as continued un. 
broken ſchemes as he thinks when awake, whether 
he would be in reality a king or a beggar, or rather 
whether he would not be both? _ 

There is another circumſtance which methinks 
gives us a very high idea of the nature of the ſoul in 
regard to what paſſes in dreams; I mean that innu- 
merable multitude and variety of ideas which then 


only conſcious of her own exiſtence at ſuch a time, 
what a painful ſolitude would her hours of ſleep be? 
Were the ſoul ſenſible of her being alone in her ſleep- 
ing moments, after the ſame manner that ſhe is ſen- 
fible of it while awake, the time would hang very 
heavy on her, as it often actually does when ſhe 
dreams that ſhe 1s in ſuch ſolitude. 


— - Semperque relinqui 
Sola ſibi, ſemper longam incomituta videtur 
Ire iam —— V1RG. Ex. iv. 466, 


She ſeems alone 
To wander in her ſleep through ways unknown, 
Guideleſs and dar k. DRYDEN, 


But this obſervation I only make by the way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderful power 
in the ſoul of producing her own company on theſe 
occaſions. She converſes with numberleſs beings of 
her own creation, and is tranſported into ten thou- 
ſand ſcenes of her own raifing. She is herſelf the 
theatre, the actor, and the beholder. This puts me 
in mind of a ſaying which I am infinitely pleaſed 
with, and which Plutarch aſcribes to Heraclitus ; 
„That all men whilſt they are. awake are in one 
„ common world; but that each of them, when he 
is aſleep, is in a world of his own.” The waking 
man is converſant in the world of nature: * he 

5 leeps 
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ſleeps, he retires to a private world that is particular 


to himſelf, There ſeems ſomething in this confi- 
deration that intimates to us a natural grandeur and 
perfection in the ſoul, which is rather to be admired 
than explained, 

I muſt not omit that argument for the excellenc 
of the ſoul which I have ſeen quoted out of Tertul. 
lian; namely, its power of divining in dreams, That 
feveral ſuch divinations have been made, none can 
queſtion who believes the holy writings, or who has 
but the leaſt degree of a common hiſtorical faith; 
there being innumerable inſtances of this nature in 
ſeveral authors, both ancient and modern, ſacred and 
profane, Whether ſuch dark preſages, ſuch viſions 
of the night, proceed from any latent power in the 
ſoul during this her ſtate of abſtraction, or from any 
communication. with the ſupreme Being, or from any 
operation of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been a great diſ- 
pute among the learned: The matter of fact is I think 
inconteſtible, and has been looked upon as ſuch by 
the greateſt writers, who have never been ſuſpected 
either of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm. | 2 

I do not ſuppoſe that the · ſoul in theſe inſtances is 
entirely looſe and unfettered from the body; It is 
ſufficient if ſhe is not ſo far ſunk. and immerſed in 
matter, nor entangled and perplexed in her opera- 
tions with ſuch motions of blood and ſpirits, as when 
ſhe actuates the machine in its waking hours. The 
corporeal union is ſlackened enough to give the mind 


more play. The ſoul ſeems gathered within herſelf, 


and recovers that ſpring which is broke and weak- 


ened when ſhe operates more in concert with the 


body. 

The ſpeculations I have here made, if they are not 
arguments, they are at leaſt ſtrong intimations, not 
only of the excellency of a human ſoul, but of its 
independence on the body; and if they do not prove, 
do at leaſt confirm theſe two great points, which are 
eſtabliſned by many other reaſons which are altoge- 
ther unanſwerable. Rl, 
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— — — —ñä—— . — — 
Friday, September 19, 1712 *. 


ann emptie? Parve. Qpunri ergo? Ce afibur. Ebeu! 
Hor. Sat. 3. I. ii. ver. 1 56. 


What doth it coſt? Not much upon my word. 
How much pray? Why, twopence. Towpence ! 


O Lord ! CREECH. 


1 Find by ſeveral letters which. I receive daily, 

that many of my readers would be better 
pleaſed to pay three-halfpence for my Paper than 
twopence. The ingemous T. W. tells me, that ] 
have deprived him of the beſt part of his breakfaſt; 
for that ſince the riſe of my Paper, he is forced every 
morning to drink his diſh of coffee by itſelf, without 
the addition of the Spectator, that uſed to be better 
than lace to it. Eugenius informs me very obliging- 
ty, that he never thgught he ſhould have diſliked any 
paſſage in my Paper; but that of late there have been 
two words in every one of them which he could 
heartily wiſh left out, viz. Price twopence. I have 
a letter from a ſope-boiler, who condoles with me 
very affectionately upon the neceſſity we both lie un- 
der of ſetting a higher price on our commodities ſince 
the late tax has been laid upon them, and deſiring 
me, when I write next on that ſubject, to ſpeak a 
word or two upon the preſent duties of caſtile ſope. 
But there is none of theſe my correſpondents who 
writes with a greater turn of good ſenſe and elegance 
of expreſſion than the generous Philomedes, who ad- 
viſes me to yalue every Spectator at fixpence, and 
promiſes that he himſelf will engage for above an 
hundred of his acquantunce who will take it in at 
that price, . 

* No. 488. Letters 
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Letters from the female world are likewiſe come 
to me in great quantities upon the ſame - occaſion ; 
and as I naturally bear a great deference to this 
of our ſpecies, I am very glad to find that thoſe who 
approve my conduct in this particular are much 
more numerous .than thoſe who condemn it, A 
large family of daughters have drawn me up a very 
handſome remonſtrance, in which they ſet forth that 
their father having refuſed to take in the Spectator 
ſince the additional price was ſet upon 1t, they offer- 
ed him unanimouſly to bate him the article of bread 
and butter in the tea-table account, provided the 
Spectator might be ſerved up to them every morning 
as uſual, Upon this the old gentleman, being pleaſed 
it ſeems with their defire of improving themſelves, 
has granted them the continuance both of their Spec- 
tator and their bread and butter; having given parti- 
cular orders that the tea-table ſhall be ſet forth every 
morning with its cuſtomary bill of fare, and without 
any manner of defalcation, I thought myſelf ob- 
liged to mention this particular, as it does honour to 
this worthy gentleman : and if the young lady Læ- 
titia, who ſent me this account, will acquaint me 
with his name, I will inſert it at length in one of 
my Papers if he deſires it. 

I ſhould be very glad to find out any expedient that 
might alleviate the expence which this my Paper 
brings to any of my readers: and in order to it muſt 
propoſe two points to their conſideration. Firſt, that 
if they retrench any the ſmalleſt particular in their 
ordinary expence, it will eaſily make up the half- 
penny a day which we have now under conſideration. 
Let a lady ſacrifice but a fingle ribbon to her morn- 
ing ſtudies, and it will be ſufficient: let a family 
burn but a candle a night leſs than their uſual num- 
ber, and they may take in the Spectator without de- 
triment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not go to 
the price of buying my papers by retail, let them 
have patience and they may buy them in lump, with- 
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out the burthen of a tax upon them. My ſpecula- 
tions, when they are ſold ſingle, like cherries upon 
the ſtick, are delights for the rich and wealthy: af. 
ter ſome time they come to market in greater quan- 
tities, and are every ordinary man's money. The 


truth of it is, they have a certain flavour at their 


firſt appearance, from ſeveral accidental cireumſtances 


of time, place, and perſon, which they may loſe if 


they are not taken early ; but in this caſe every read- 
er is to conſider, whether it is not better for him to 
be half a year behind hand with the faſhionable and 
polite part of the world, than to ſtrain hiniſelf be- 
yond his circutnſtances, My bookſeller has now 
about ten thouſand of the third and fourth volumes, 
which he is ready to publiſh, having already diſpoſed 
of as large an edition both of the firſt and ſecond 
volume; As he is « perſon whoſe head is very well 
turned to his buſineſs, he thinks they would be a 
very proper preſent to be made to perſons at chriſt- 
enings, marriages, viſiting days, and the like joyful 
ſolemnities, as ſeveral other books are frequently giv- 
en at funerals. He has printed them in ſuch a lit- 
tle portable volume, that many of them may be 
ranged together upon a ſingle plate; and is of opi- 
nion, that a ſalver of Spectators would be as accept- 
able an entertainment to the ladies as a ver of 
ſweetmeats. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with an epigram lately 
ſent to the writer of the SpeQator, after having re- 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it, 


« SIR, 
1 VING heard the following epigram very 
much commended, I — * that it has 
not yet had a place in any of your papers ; I think 
the ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be 
++ overlooked, which ſhews the opinion he entertains 
* of your Paper. Whether the notion he proceeds 
upon be true or falſe, I make bold to convey i 


« tg 
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L * 46d Hon. Carm. See. v. 16. 
You. riſe another and the fame. | 
4 nt dn the Tacker 20's dene wün d 
1 Great Britain for her cenſor's ſilence mourn'd; 
a Robb'd of his ſprightly beams the wept the night,” 
" Till the SpeQator roſe and blaz'd as bright. 
1 So the firſt man the ſun's firſt ſetting viewd, 
"4 And figh'd, till circling day his joys renew'd. 
1 Yet doubtful how that ſecond ſun to name, 
ul Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame. ö 
* So we: but now from this ſuſpenſe are freed, 
A Since all agree, who both with judgment read, 


1 and does himſelf ſucceed. 


2 , 
* — 
| — 
x Saturday, September 20, 1712, 
ly — 223 — . 
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Hon. 


The mighty force of ocean's troubled food. 


ery 
has 
ink 8 IR, | 
be PON reading. your Eſa concerning the plea- 


ſures of the imagination, I find among the 
tiree ſources of thoſe pleaſures which you have diſ- 
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to me the reaſon why, of all objects that I have ever 10 
ſeen, there is none which affects my imagination ſo T 
much as the ſea or ocean, I cannot ſee the heaving; 10 
of this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, « 
without-.a very pleaſing aſtoniſhment.; but when it 6 
is worked up in a tempeſt, ſo that the horizon on (6 
every fide is nothing but foaming billows and floating « 


mountains, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable 10 
horror that riſes from ſuch a proſpect. A troubled « 
ocean, to a man who fails upon it, is, I think, the 10 
biggeſt object that he can ſee in motion, and conſe- 
quently gives his imagination one of the higheſt 
kinds of pleaſure that can atiſe from greatneſs. 1 


muſt confeſs, it is impoſſible for me to ſurvey this 40 
world of fluid matter without thinking on the hand lay 
that firſt poured it out, and made a proper channel thi 
for its reception. Such an object naturally raiſes in ide 
my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, and tur 
convinces me of his exiſtence as much as a metaphy- out 
ſical demonſtration. | The imagination prompts the nat 
underſtanding ; and, by the greatneſs of the ſenſible ( 
object, produces in it the idea of a Being who is nei- gar 
ther circumſcribed by time nor ſpace: | the 

As I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, I wo 
have often been toſſed in ſtorms, and on that occaſion ma 
have frequently reflected on the deſcriptions of them con 
in ancient poets. I remember Longinus highly re- upe 


commends one in Homer, becauſe the poet has not 
amuſed himſelf with little fancies upon the occaſion, 
as authors of an inferior genius whom. he mentions 
had done, but becauſe he has gathered together thoſe 
circumſtances which are the moſt apt to terrify the 
imagination, and which really happen in the raging 
of a tempeſt. It is for the ſame reaſon that I prefer 
the following deſcription of a ſhip in a ſtorm which 
the Pſalmiſt has made, before any other I have ever 
met with. They that go down to the ſea in ſlups, 
that do buſineſs in great waters: theſe ſee the 
% works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep: 
For he commandeth and raiſeth the ſtormy — 
« hic 
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i which lifteth up the waters thereof. They mount 


„up to the heaven; they go — © the 
« depths ; their ſoul is melted becauſe of trouble. 


«+ They reel to and fro, Ig. Laa'p geaken 


„man, and are at their wit's Then they cry 
e unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth 
them out of their diſtreſſes. He maketh the ſtorm 
« a calm, ſo that the waves thereof are ſtill. Then 
they are glad becauſe they be quiet; ſo he brin 
+ them unto their defired hom 27 22 
By the way; how much more e well 
as rational is this ſyſtem of the Pfalmiſt than the 
ſcheme in Virgil and other poets, where one 
deity i is repreſented as raiſing a ſtorm, and another as 


laying it? Were we only to conſider the ſublime in 


this piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the 


idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus | raiſing a 


tumult among the elements, and recovering them 
out of their confuſion, thus troubling end decalming 
nature? 

Great painters do not only ive us landſcapes of 
gardens, groves and meadows; but very often employ 
their pencils upon ſea-pieces. I could wiſh you 
would follow their example. If this ſmall Ketch 
may deſerve a place among your werks, I ſhall ac- 
company it with a divine ode made by a gentleman 
upon the —— of his travels. 
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Horn! died, O Lord if. 
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How ſure 1s their defence ! 
ernal Wiſdom 1s their guide ; 
Their help, Omnipotence. 
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Wera oats +4 
Thy merey ſweeten'd every ſoil, 


ade ev'ry region pleaſe 


The hoary Alpine hills it d, 


And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 0 
IV. 


Think, O my ſoul ! -devontly think, 


How with affrighted eyes 


F 


8 * Confalicn e b e ne, 


n . — 
V. 


. ©. _@c - 
17 
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And fear in every heart; 


When waves on waves, and git on Hu 


O'ereame the pilot's art. 
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VI. 


i Yer then from ul my gan. o Lat | 


The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 


Thy mercy ſet me free, 


| Whilſt in the confidence of pra prayer 
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For though in dreadful whirls we _ 


High on the broken wave, 
Nor 1 impotent t to ſave, 7 K þ of 


Obedient to thy will; 
den that roar nd command, 
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Tn mia KG dns fears and death, 
Thy goodneſs III adore, 

And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 


' Nine . 1 | 


My. life, if thou oreſery'ſt my life, | 
Thy ſacrifice {ball be ; 

n 
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What kind of — is it to . — 
rr thing in nature? * 


00 Avon ego. in webs des in Tag: | 
land for every one that would be thought re- 
ligious to throw as much ſanctity as poſſihle into 
his face, and in particular to abſtain from all appear - 
ances of mirth and pleaſantry, which were looked 
upon as the marks of a carnal mind. The faint was 
of a-ſorrowful countenance, and generally eaten up 
with ſpleen and melancholy. A gentleman who was 
— — —— has/Q3- 
verted me more than once with an account of the 
reception which he met with from a very famous in- 0 
dependent miniſter, who was head of à college in 101 
thoſe times. This 'gentleman was then a young ad- 
venturer in the republic of letters, and Juſt fitted out 
for the univerſity with a good cargo of Latin and 
No. 494. Greek. 
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Greek. His friends were reſolved that he ſhould 


try his fortune at an election which was drawing 
near in the college, of which the independent mini- 
ſter whom I have before mentioned. was. governour, 
The youth, according to cuſtom, waited on him in 
order to be examined. He was received at the door 
by a ſervant, who was one of that gloomy generation 
that were then in faſlion. He conducted him with 
great ſilence and ſeriouſneſs to a long gallery which 
was darkened at noon-day, and had only a fingle 


candle burning in it. After a ſhort ſtay in this me- 


lancholy apartment, he was led into = chamber hung 
with black, where he entertained himſelf for ſome 
time by the glimmering of a taper, until at length 
the head of the college came out to him from an 
inner room, with half a dozen night-caps upon his 


bead, and religious horror in his eountenanee The 


young man trembled; but his fears increaſed, when, 
inſtead of being aſked what progreſs he had made in 
learning, he was examined how he abhounded in 6 
His Latin and Greek ſtood him in little ; he 
was to give an account only of the ſtate of his ſoul; 
whether he was of the number of the elett; what 
was the occaſion of his converſion ; upon what day 
of the month and hour of the day it happened ; how 
it was carried on, and when completed, The whole 
examination way ſummed up with one ſhort queſtion, 
namely, Whether he was prepared for death? 
The boy, who had been bred up by honeſt parents, 
was frighted out of his wits at the ſolemnity of the 
proceeding, and by the laſt dreadful interrogatory ; 
ſo that upon making his eſcape out of this houſe of 


mourning, he could never be brought a ſecond time 


to the examination, as not being able to go through 
the terrors of it. n t 5 

Notwithſtanding this general form and outfide of 
religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
many perſons, who, by natural uncheerfulneſs of 
heart, miſtaken notions of piety, or weakneſs of un- 
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of life, and give up themſelves a prey to grief and 
melancholy. Superſtitious fears and groundleſs ſcruples 
cut them off from the pleaſures of converſation, and 
all thoſe ſocial entertainments which are not only in- 
nocent but laudable : as if mirth was made for re- 
probates, and cheerfulneſs of heart denied thoſe who 
are the only perſons that have a proper title to it. 

Sombrius is one of theſe ſons of ſorrow. He thinks 
himſelf obliged in duty to be fad and diſconſolate. 
He looks on a ſudden fit of laughter as a breach of 
of his baptiſmal vow. An innocent jeſt ſtartles him 
like blaſphemy. Tell him of one who is advanced 
to a title of honour, he lifts up his hands and eyes ; 
deſcribe a public ceremony, he ſhakes his head: 
ſhew him a gay equipage, he bleſſes himſelf. All 
the little ornaments of hfe are pomps and vanines. 
Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. He is ſcandaliz- 
ed at youth for being lively, and at childhood for 
| being playful. He fits at a chriſtening or a marriage- 
ſeaſt as at a funeral; ſighs at the conclufion of a mer- 
ry ory; and grows devout when the reſt of the 
company grow pleaſant. After all, Sombrius is a 
religious man, and would have behaved himſelf very 
properly had he lived when chriſtianity was under 2 - 
general perſecution. 

I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch charac- 
ters with hypoeriſy, as is done too frequently; that 
being a vice which I think none but be who knows 
the ſecrets of men's hearts ſhould pretend to diſcover 
in another, where the proofs of it do not amount to 
: demonſtration. On the contrary, as there are many 
excelent perſons who are weighed down by this ha- 
bitual ſorrow of heart, they rather deſerve our com- 
paſhon than our reproaches. I think, however, they 
would do well to conſider whether ſuch a behaviour 
does not deter men from a religious life, by repre- 
lenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that extinguiſhes all 
joy and gladneſs, darkens the face of nature, and 
deſtrays the reliſh of being itſelf. = . 
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I have in former papers ſhewn how great a ten- 
dency there is to cheerfulneſs in religion, and how 
ſuch a frame of mind is not only the moſt lovely, 
but the moſt commendable in a virtuous perſon. In 
mort, thoſe who repreſent religion in ſo unamiable 
2 light, are like the ſpies ſent hy Moſes to make a 
diſcovery of the Land of Promiſe; when by their 
reports they. diſcouraged the people from entering 
upon it. Thoſe who ſhew us the joy, the cheerful- 


neſs, the good humour, that naturally ſpring up in 


this happy ſtate, are like the ſpies bringing along 
with them the cluſters of grapes and delicious fruits, 
that might invite their companions into the pleaſant 
country which produced them. | | 
' An eminent pagan writer has made a diſcourſe to 
ſhew that the atheiſt who denies'a God, does him 
lefs' diſhonour than the man who owns' his being, 
but at the ſame time believes him to be cruel, hard 
to pleaſe, and terrible to human nature. For my 
own part, ſays he, I would rather it ſhonld be ſaid 
of me that there was never any ſuch man as Plutarch, 
than that Plutarch was ill-natured, capricious, or 
If we may believe our logicians, man is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, and na- 
turally diſpoſed to it. It is not the buſineſs of vir- 
tue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to ie- 
e them. It may moderate and reſtrain, but was 
not deſigned to baniſh gladneſs from the heart of man. 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures ; but 
leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. 
The contemplation of the Divine Being, and the ex- 
erciſe of virtue, are in their own nature ſo far from 
excluding all gladneſs of heart, that they are per- 
petual ſources of it. In a word, the true ſpirit of 
religion cheers as well as compoſes the ſoul; it 
baniſhes indeed all levity of behaviour, all vicious 
and diſſolute mirth ; but in exchange fills the — 
Wit 
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with a perpetual ſerenity, uninterrupted cheerfulneſs, 


and an habitual inclination to pleaſe others, as well 
as to be pleaſed in itſelf. 


Thurſday, October 2, 1912-*. 


Aid ance 
Naribus indulges 
P PERS. Sat. i. 40. 


— Lou drive the jeſt too far. 
DRYDEN. 


KNA friend Will Honeycomb has told me for 

above this half year, that he had a great 
mind to try his hand at a SpeQator, and that he 
would fain have one of his writing in my works. 
This morning I received from him the following let- 
ter, which, after having rectiſied ſome little orthogra- 
phical miſtakes, I ſhall make a preſent of to the public. 


„% Dear Sextc, 
WAS about two nights ago in company with 
very agreeable young people of both ſexes, 
** where, talking of ſome of your papers which are 
* written on conjugal love, there aroſe a diſpute 
among us, whether there were not more bad huſ- 
bands in the world than bad wives. A gentle- 
man, who was advocate for the ladies, took this 
occaſion to tell us the ſtory of a famous ſiege in 
Germany, which I have ſince found related in my 
hiſtorical dictionary after the following manner : 
When the emperor Conrade the Third had beſieg- 
ed Guelphus duke of Bavaria in the city of Herſ- 
berg, the women finding that the town could not 
poſſibly hold out long, petitioned the emperor 
Vor, III. 57 F 6 that 
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« that they might depart out of it with ſo much as 
e each of them could carry. The emperor knowing 
they could not convey away many of their effects, 
granted them their petition : when the women, to 
* his great ſurpriſe, came out of the place with 
every one her huſband upon her back. The em- 
© peror was ſo moved at the ſight, that he burſt into 
tears; and after having very much extolled the 
„ women for their conjugal aſfection, gave the men 


to their wives, and received the duke into his 


* favour, l 

The ladies did not a little triumph at this ſtory, 
* aſking us at the ſame time, whether in our con- 
** ſciences we believed that the men in any town of 
Great Britain would upon the fame offer and at 
the ſame conjuncture have loaded themſelves with 


their wives; or rather, whether they would not 


have been glad of ſuch an opportunity to get rid 
of them? To this my very good friend Tom 
* Dapperwit, who took upon him to be the mouth 
of our ſex, replied, that they would be very much 
* to blame if they would not do the fame good of- 
* fice for the women, conſidering that their ſtrength 
would be greater and their burdens lighter. As 
+ we were amuſing ourſelves with diſcourſes of this 
„nature, in order to paſs away the evening, which 
* now begins to grow tedious, we fell into that 
* laudable and primitive diverfioh of queſtions and 
* commands. po no ſooner veſted with the regal 
„authority, but I enjoined all the ladies, under 
pain of my diſpleaſure, to tell the company in- 
„ geniouſly, in caſe they had been in the fiege 
above mentioned, and had the ſame offers made 
them as the good women of that place, what every 
* one would have bronght off with her, and have 
thought moſt worth the ſaving? There were ſe⸗ 
*t yeral merry anſwers made to my queſtion, which 
* entertained us until bed-time. is filled my 
mind with ſuch a huddle of ideas, that upon my 


going to ſleep I fell into the following dream: 
4% faw 
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% I ſaw a town of this iſland, which ſhall be name- 
leſs, inveſted on exery fide, and the inhabitants of 
it ſo ſtraitened as to ery for quarter. The general 
refuſed any other terms than thoſe granted. to the 
above mentioned town of Henſberg ; namely, that 
the married women might come out with what 
they could bring along with them. Immediately 
the city gates flew open, and a female proceſſion 
appeared, multitudes of the ſex following one 
another in a row, and ſtaggering under their re- 
ſpective burdens. I took my ftand upon an emi- 
nence in the enemy's camp, which was appointed 
for the general rendezvous of theſe female carriers, 
being very deſirous to look into their ſeveral lad- 
ings, The firſt of them had a huge ſack upon 
her {houlders, which ſhe ſet down with great care. 
Upon the opening of it, when I expected to have 
ſeen her huſband hot out of it, I found it filled 
with. china-ware. The next appeared in a more 
decent figure, carrying a handſome young fellow 
upon her back. I could not forbear commending 
the young woman for her conjugal affection, when 
to my great ſurpriſe I ſound that ſhe had left the 
good man at home, and brought away her 
I ſaw the third at ſome diſtance with a little 
withered face peeping over her ſhoulder, whom I 
could not ſuſpe& for any but her ſpouſe, until, up- 
on her ſetting him down, I heard her call ham dear 
pug, and found him to be her favourite monkey. 
A fourth brought a huge bale of cards along with 
her; and the fifth a Bologna lap dog; for her huſ- 
band, it ſeems, being a very burly man, ſhe thought 
it would be leſs trouble for her to bring away lit- 
tle Cupid. The next was the wife of a rich uſur- 
er, loaded with a bag of gold: ſhe told us that her 
ſpouſe was very old, and by the courſe of nature 
could not expect te live long; and that to ſhew 
her tender regards for him, ſhe had ſaved that 
which the poor man loved better than his life. 
The next came towards us with her ſon upon her 
VEE .3F2 4 back, 


back, who, we were told, was the greateſt rake 
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day in his life without giving her the diſcipline of 
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in the place, but ſo much the mother's darling, 
„that ſhe left her huſband behind with a large fa- 
„ mily of hopeful ſons and daughters, for the ſake 
of this graceleſs youth. ; 

It would be endleſs to mention the ſeveral per- 


4 ſons, with their ſeveral loads, that appeared to me 


„in this ſtrange viſion, All the place about me 
„% was covered with packs of ribbons, brocades, em- 


_ ,* broidery, and ten thouſand other materials, ſuffi- 
„ cient to have furniſhed a whole ſtreet of toy ſhops. 


One of the women having a huſband, who was 
none of the heavieſt, was bringing him off upon 
„ her ſhoulders, at the ſame time that ſhe carried a 
«© great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm; but 
„ finding herſelf ſo overloaded that ſhe could not fave 
* both of them, ſhe dropped the good man, and 
* brought away the bundle. In ſhort, I found but 
one huſband among this great mountain of bag- 
gage, who was a lively cobler, that kicked and 
„ ſpurred all the while his wife was carrying him 
* on; and, as it was ſaid, he had ſcarce paſſed a 


the ſtrap. 

* cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, with- 
out telling thee one very odd whim in this my 
„ dream, ſaw methought a dozen women em- 
« ployed in bringing off one man. I could not gueſs 
*© who it ſhould be, until upon his nearer approach 
I diſcovered thy ſhort phiz. The women all de- 
* clared that it was for the ſake of thy works and 
not thy perſon that they brought thee off, and 
that ĩt was on condition that thou ſhouldſt conti- 
nue the Spectator. If thou thinkeſt this dream 
„ will make a tolerable one, it is at thy ſervice, 
from, 

Dear Spec, thine, ſleeping or waking, 
7 „WII HoNEYCONS.” 


The ladies will ſee by this letter what I have of. 
ten told them, that Will is one theſe old faſhioned 
men 


men of wit and pleaſure of the town, that ſhews 
his parts by raillery on marriage, and one who has 
often tried his fortune that way without ſucceſs. I 


cannot however diſmiſs his letter without obſerving, 


that the true ſtory on which it is built does honour 
to the ſex; and that in order to abuſe them, the 
writer is obliged to have recourſe: to dream an& 
fiction, 


— . — —— 


Friday, October 3, 1712“. 


Huc natas adjice ſeptem, 
Et totidem guvenes ; & mox generoſque nuruſque : 
Quærite nunc, habeat quam noftra ſuperbia cauſam. 

* Ovw. Met. vi. 182. 


Seven are my daughters, of a form divine, 

With ſeven fair ſons, an indefective line. 

Go, fools, confider this, and aſk the cauſe, 

From which my pride its ſtrong preſumption draws, 
| CRoXAL. 


SIR, 
(1) 


OU who are ſo well acquainted with the ſtory 

of Socrates, muſt have read how, upon his 
« making a diſcourſe concerning love, he preſſed his 
point with ſo much ſucceſs, that all the bachelors 
in his audience took a reſolution to marry by the 
*« firſt opportunity; and that all the married men 
immediately took horſe Nee home to their 
„ wives. I am apt to think your diſcourſes, in 
+ which you have drawn ſo many agreeable pictures 
of marriage, have had a very good effect this way 
in England. We are obliged to you at leaſt for 
having taken off that ſenſeleſs ridicule which for 
many years the witlings of the town have turned 
upon their fathers and mothers. For my own 
part, I was born in wedlock; and I do not care 
No, 500. «© who 
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who knows it: for which reaſon, among many 
others, I ſhould look upon myſelf as a moſt in- 
ſuſſerable coxcomb, did I eavour to maintain 
that cuckoldom was inſeparable ſrom marriage, 
or to make uſe of huſband and wife as terms of 
reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go one ſtep farther, 
and declare to you before the whole world that 1 
am a married matt; and at the ſame time I have 
ſo much afſurance as not to be aſhamed of what J 
have done. 

„Among the ſeveral pleaſures that accompany 
this ſtate of life, and which you have deſcribed in 
your - former papers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into 


the account by thoſe who write on this ſubject. 


You muſt have obſerved in your ſpeculations on 
human nature, that nothing is more gratifying to 
the mind of man than power or dominion ; and 


this I think myſelf amply poſſeſſed of, as I am the 


father of a family. I am perpetually taken up in 


giving out orders, in preſcribing duties, in hearing 


parties, in adminiſtering juſtice, and in diſtributing 
rewards and puniſhments, . To ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of the centurion, I ſay unto one, go, and he 
goeth ; and to another, come, and he cometh ; and 
to my ſervant, do this, and he doth it.. In ſhort, 
Sir, I look upon my family as a patriarchal ſo- 
vereignty, in which I am myſelf both king and 
prieſt, All great governments are nothing elſe 
but cluſters of theſe little private, royalties ; and 
therefore I conſider the maſters of families as ſmall 
deputy-governors prefiding over the ſeveral little 
parcels and diviſions of their fellow-ſubjects. As 
I take great pleaſure in the adminiſtration of my 
government in particular ; ſo I look upon myſelt 
not only as a more uſeful, but as a much greater 
and happier man than any bachelor in England of 
my rank and condition. 
++ There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewiſe fallen to my ſhare; 1 
” 3 mean 
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mean the having a multitude of children. Theſe 
cannot but regard as very great bleſſings. When 
I fee my little troop before me, I rejoice in the 
additions which I have made to my ſpecies, to my 
country, and to = religion, in having produced 
ſuch a number 

and chriſtians, I am pleaſed to fee myſelf thus 
perpetuated ; and as there is no production com- 
parable to that of a human creature, I am more 


proud of having been the occaſion of ten ſuch 


glorious productions, than if I had built an hundred 
pyramids at my own expence, or publiſhed as 
many volumes of the fineſt wit and learning. - In 
what a beautiful hight has the holy ſcripture repre- 
ſented Abdon, one of the judges of Iſrael, who 
had forty ſons and thirty grandſons, that rode on 
threeſcore and ten aſs- colts, according to the mag- 
niſicence of the eaſtern countries? How muſt the 
heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw ſuch a 
beautiful proceſſion of his own deſcendants, fuch a 
numerous cavalcade of his own raifing ? For my 
own part, I can fit in my parlour with great 
content, when I take a review of half a dozen of 
my little boys mounting upon hobby-horſes, and 
of as many little girls tutoring their babies; each 
of them endeavouring to excel the reſt, and to do 
ſomething that may gain my approbation. I can- 
not queſtion but he who has bleffed me with ſo 
many children, will affiſt my endeavours in pro- 
viding for them. There is one thing I am able to 
give each of them, which is a virtuous education. 
I think it is Sir Francis Bacon's obſervation, that 
in a numerous family of children, the eldeſt is oft- 
en ſpoiled by the proſpect of an eſtate, and the 
youngeſt by being the darling of their parents ; 
but that ſome one or other in the middle, who has 
not perhaps been regarded, has made his way into 
the world and overtopped the reſt. It is my buſi- 
neſs to implant- in every one of my children the 


ſame ſeeds of induſtry, and the ſame honeſt prin- 


ciples. 


reaſonable creatures, citizens, 
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ciples. By this means I think I have a fair chance 
that one or other of them may grow conſiderable 
in ſome or other way of life, whether it be in the 
army or in the fleet, in trade or in any of the three 
learned profeſſions ; for you muſt know, Sir, that 
from long experience and obſervation, I am per- 
ſuaded of what ſeems a paradox to moſt of thoſe 
with whom I converſe; namely, that a man who 
has many children, and gives them a good educa- 
tion, is more likely to raiſe a family than he who 
has but one, notwithſtanding he leaves him his 
whole eſtate. | For this reaſon, I cannot forbear 
amuſing myſelf with finding out a general, an ad- 
maral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a phy- 
ſician, or a lawyer, among my little people, who 
are now perhaps in petticoats ; and when I ſee the 
motherly airs of my little daughters when they 
are playing with their puppets, I cannot but 'flat- 
ter myſelf that their huſbands and children will be 
happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and mo- 
ers. 
If you are a father, you will not perhaps think 
this letter impertinent : but if you are a fingle 
man, you will not know the meaning of it, and 
probably throw it into the fire. atever you 
determine of it, you may aſſure yourſelf that it 
comes from one who 1s 
« Your moſt humble ſervant 
„ and well-wiſher 5 
| „ PHILOGAMUS.” 
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Thurſday, October 9, 1712“. 
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Non habeo denique nauci Marſum augurem, 

Non vicanos aruſpices, non de circo aftrologos, 

Non iſiacot conjettores, non interpretes ſomnium : 

Non enim ſunt ii, aut ſcientia, aut arte divini, 

Sed ſuperſlitiofs vates, impudenteſque harioli, 

Aut inertes, aut inſani, aut quibus egeflas imperat : 

Jui ſui queflus cauſa fitas ſuſcitant ſententias ; 

Jui ſibi ſemitam non ſapiunt, alteri monflrant viam ; 
uibus divitias pallicentur, ab iis drachmam petunt : 

De divitiis deducant drachmam, reddant cetera. 

ENNIUs, 


Augurs and ſoothſayers, aſtrologers, 

Diviners and interpreters of dreams 

I ne'er conſult, and heartily deſpiſe. 

Vain their pretence to more than human {kill : 
For gain, imaginary ſchemes they draw; 
Wand'rers themſelves, they guide another's ſteps, 
And for poor ſixpence promiſe countleſs wealth. 
2 Let them, if they expect to be believed, 

Deduct the ſixpence, and beſtow the reſt. 
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HOSE who have maintgined that men would 
be more miſerable than beaſts were their hopes 
confined to this life only, among other conſiderations 
take notice that the latter are only afflicted with the 
anguiſh of the preſent evil, whereas the former are 
very often pained by the reflection on what is paſt, 
and the fear of what is to come. This fear of any 
future difficulties or misfortunes 1s ſo natural to the 
mind, that were a man's ſorrows and diſquietudes 
\ummed up at the end of his life, it would generally 
be found that he had ſuffered more from the appre- 
Vo. III. 3G henſion 
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henſion of ſuch evils as never happened to him, than 
from thoſe evils which had really befallen him. To 
this we may add, that among thoſe evils which be- 
fal us, there are many that have been more painful 
to us in the proſpect than by their actual preſſure. 
This natural impatience to look into ſuturity, and 
know what accidents may happen to us hereafter, has 
given birth to many ridiculous arts and inventions. 
Some found their preſcience on the lines of a man”; 


hand, others on the features of his face; ſome on 


the ſignatures which nature has impreſſed on hi; 
body, and others on his own hand-writing. Some 
read men's fortunes in the ſtars; as others have 
ſearched after them in the entrails of beaſts, or the 
flight of birds. Men of the beſt fenſe have been 
touched more or leſs with theſe groundleſs horror; 
and preſages of futurity, upon ſurveying the moſt in- 
different works of nature. Can any thing be more 
ſurpriſing than to confider Cicero, who made th: 
greatelt figure at the bar and in the ſenate of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, and at the ſame time outſhined 
all the philoſophers of antiquity in his library and 
in his retirements, as buſying himſelf in the college 
of augurs, and obſerving with a religious attention 
after what manner the chickens pecked the ſeveral 
grains of corn which were thrown to them ? 

Notwithſtanding theſe follies are pretty well worn 
out of the minds of the wiſe and learned in the pre- 
ſent age, multitudes of weak and ignorant perſons 
are ſtill ſlaves to them. There are numberleſs arts 
of prediction among the vulgar which are too triſling 
to enumerate ; and infinite obſervation of days, num- 
bers, voices, and figures, which are regarded by them 
as portents and prodigies. In ſhort, every thing 
prophecies to the ſuperſtitions man: there is ſcarce a 
ſtraw or a ruſty piece of iron that lies in his way by 
accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many wizards, gyp- 
fies and cunning men are diſperſed through all the 
countries and market-towns of Great Britain, not to 

mention 
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mention the fortune - tellers and aſtrologers, who live 
very comfortably upon the curioſity of ſeveral well- 
diſpoſed perſons in the cities of London and Weſt. 
minſter. 

Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none Which ſo univerſally amuſes as that by 
dreams. I have indeed obſerved in a late ſpecula- 
tion, that there have been ſometimes, upon very ex- 
traordinary occalions, ſupernatural revelations made 
to certain perſons: by this means; but as it is the 
chief buſineſs of this paper to root out popular er- 
rors, I muſt endeayour to expoſe the folly and ſu- 
perſtition of thoſe perſons who, in the common and 
| ordinary courſe of life, lay any ſtreſs upon things of ſo 
: uncertain, ſhadowy and chimerical a nature. This 
cannot do more effectually than by the following 
letter, which is dated from a quarter of the town 
that has always been the habitation of ſome prophe- 
tic Philomath; it having been uſual, time out of mind, 
{or all ſuch people as have loſt their wits to reſort to 
the place either for their cure or for their inſtruc- 
tion. 


« Mr. SrEcTaToR, MMoorſields, Oct. 4. 1512. 


AVING long conſidered whether there be 

any trade wanting in this great city, after 
having ſurveyed very attentively all Kinds of ranks 
and profeſſions, I do not find in any quarter of the 
town an Oneiro-critic, or, in plain Engliſh, an in- 
terpreter of dreams. For want of ſo uſeful a per- 
ſon, there are ſeveral good people who are very 
much puzzled in this particular, and dream a whole 
++ year together without being ever the wiſer for it. 
+ I hope I am pretty well qualified for this office, 
having ſtudied by candie- Gabe all the rules of art 
* which have been laid down upon this ſubject. My 
great uncle by my wife's fide was a Scotch High- 
** lander, and ſecond-ſighted. I have four fingers 
and two'thumbs upon one hand, and was born on 
3G 2 © the 
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„„the longeſt night of the year. My chriſtian and 
„ ſurname begin and end with the ſame letters. I 
am lodged in Moorfields, in a houſe that for theſe 
„ fifty years has always been tenanted by a con- 
« jurer. 

If you had been in company, ſo much as my- 

„ ſelf, with ordinary women of the town, you mult 
+ know that there are many of them who every day 
in their lives, upon ſeeing or hearing of any thing 
that is unexpeRed, cry, Wy dream is out ; and can- 
not go to ſleep in quiet the next night, until ſome. 
thing or other has happened which has expounded 
the viſions of the preceding one. There are others, 
who are in very great pain for not being able to 
recover the circumſtances of a dream that made 
ſtrong impreſſions upon them while it laſted. In 

** ſhort, Sir, there are many whoſe waking thoughts 

are wholly employed on their ſleeping ones. For 

the benefit, therefore, of this curious and inquiſitive 
part of my fellow-ſubjeats, I ſhall, in the firſt place, 
tell thoſe perſons what they dreamed of, who fancy 
they never dream at all. In the next place, I ſhall 
make out any dream upon hearing a ſingle cir- 

* cumſtance of it: And, in the laſt place, ſhall ex- 

pound to them the good or bad fortune which ſuch 

dreams portend. If they do not preſage good 
luck, I ſhall defire nothing for my pains ; not 
© queſtioning at the ſame time that thoſe who con- 

** ſult me will be ſo reaſonable as to afford me a mo- 

«+ derate ſhare out of any conſiderable eſtate, profit 

or emolument which I ſhall thus diſcover to them. 

I interpret to the poor for nothing, on condition 

that their names may be inſerted in public adver- 

tiſements, to atteſt the truth of ſuch my interpret- 

* ations. As for people of quality, 'or others who 

are indiſpoſed, and do not care to come in perſon, 

I can interpret their dreams by ſecing their water. 

I ſet aſide one day in the week for lovers; and 

interpret by the great for any gentlewoman who 

is turned of fixty, after the rate of half. a- croun 
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&® per week, with the uſual allowances for good luck. 
„„ have ſeveral rooms and apartments fitted up at 
& reaſonable rates for ſuch as have not convenien- 
« cies for dreaming at their own houſes, 

« Titus TRornoxros.“ 

« N. B. I am not dumb.” 


Saturday, October 11, 1712 *, 


Defendit numerus, juneque umbone phalanges. 
Juv. Sat. ii. 46. 


Preſerv'd from ſhame by numbers on our fide. 


HERE is ſomething very ſublime, though very 
fanciful, in Plato's deſcription of the Su- 
preme Being ; That © truth is his body, and light 
„his ſhadow.” According to this definition, there 
is nothing ſo contradictory to his nature as error and 
falſehood. © The Platoniſts have ſo juſt a notion of 
the Almighty's averſion to every thing which is 
falſe and erroneous, that they looked upon truth as 
no leſs neceſſary than virtue to qualify.a human ſoul 
for the enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. For this rea- 
ſon, as they recommended moral duties to qualify 
and ſeaſon the ſoul for a future life, ſo they preſcrib- 
ed ſeveral contemplations and ſciences to reQify the 
underſtanding. Thus Plato has called mathema- 
tical demonſtrations the cathartics or purgatives of 
the ſoul, as being the moſt proper means to cleanſe 
it from error and to give it a reliſh of truth, which 
is the natural food and nouriſhment of the under- 
ſtanding, as virtue is the perfection and happineſs 
of the will. 

There are many authors who have ſhewn wherein 
the malignity of a lie confiſts, and ſet forth in pro- 
per colours the heinouſneſs of the offence, I ſhall 

No. 509. here 
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here conſider one particular kind of this crime which 
has not been ſo much ſpoken to; I mean that abo- 
minable practice of party /ying. This vice is ſo very 
predominant among us at preſent, that a man is 
thought of no principles who does not propagate a 
certain ſyſtem of lies. The coſfechoufes are ſupport- 
ed by them; the preſs is choked with them; eminent 
authors live upon them. Our bottle converſation i 15 
fo infected with them, that a party lie is grown as 
faſhionable an entertainment as à lively catch or a 
merry ſtory. The truth of it is, half the great 
talkers in the nation would be ſtruck dumb were this 
fountain of diſcourſe dried up, There is however 
one advantage reſulting from this deteſtable practice; 
the very appearances of truth are ſo little regarded, 
that lies are at preſent diſcharged in the air and begin 
to hurt nobody. When we hear a party ſtory from 
3 ſtranger, we conſider whether he is a whig or a 
tory that relates it, and immediately conclude they 
are words of courle, in which the honeſt gentleman 
deligns to recommend his zeal, without any concern 
for his veracity. A man is looked upon as bereft 
of common ſenſe that gives credit to the relations of 
party writers ; nay, his own friends ſhake their heads 
at him, and conſider him in no other light than an 
officious tool, or a well-meaning idiot. When it 
was formerly the faſhion to huſband a lie, and trump 
it up in ſome extraordinary emergency, it generally 
did execution, and was not a little ſerviceable to the 
faction that made uſe of it; but at preſent every man 
15 upon his guard : the artifice has been too often re- 
peated to take effect. 

I have frequently wondered to ſee men of probity, 
who would ſcorn to utter a falſehood for their own 
particular advantage, give ſo readily into a he when 
it becomes the voice of their faction, notwithſtand · 
ing they are thoroughly ſenſible of it as ſuch. How 
is it poſſible for thoſe who are men of honour in 
their perſons thus to become notorious liars in their 
party? If we look into the bottom of this matter, 

we 
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we may find, I think, three reaſons for it, and at the 
{ame time diſcover the inſufficiency of theſe reaſons 
to juſtify ſo-criminal a practice. 

In tlie firſt place, men are apt to think that the 
guilt of a he, and conſequently the puniſhment, may 
be very much diminiſhed, if not wholly worn out, 
by the multitudes of thoſe who partake in it. Though 
the weight of a falſehood would be too heavy for one 
to bear, -it grows light in their imaginations when it 
is ſhared among many. But in this caſe a man ve 
much deceives himſelf: guilt, when it ſpreads 
through numbers, is not ſo properly divided as mul- 
tiplied. Every one is criminal in proportion to the 
offence which he commits, not to the number of thoſe 
who are his companions in it. Both the crime and 
the penalty lie as heavy upon every indrvidual of the 
offending multitude, as they would upon any fingle 
perſon, had none ſhared with him in the offence. In 
a word, the diviſion of the guilt is like to that of 
matter; though it may be ſeparated into infinite por- 
tions, every portion ſhall have the whole effence of 
matter in it, and conſiſt of as many parts as the whole 
did before it was divided. 

But in the ſecond place, though multitndes who 
join in a lie cannot exempt themſelves from the 
guilt, they may from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal 
of a lie is in a manner loſt and annihilated, when 
diffuſed among ſeveral thouſands ; as a drop of the 
blackeſt tincture wears away and vaniſhes when 
mixed and confuſed in a conſiderable body of water: 
the blot is ſtill in it, but is not able to difcover itſelf. 
This is certainly a very great motive to ſeveral party- 
offenders, who avoid crimes, not as they are preju- 
dictal to their virtue, but to their reputation. It is 
enough to ſhew the weakneſs of this reaſon, which 
palliates guilt without removing it; that every man 
who is influenced by it declares himſelf in effect an 
infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance of virtue 
to its reality, and is determined in his conduct 
neither by the dictates of his own conſcience, the 
ſuggeſtions 
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ſuggeſtions of true honour, nor the principles of re- 
ligion. 

The third and laſt great motive for men's joining 
in a popular falſhood, or, as I have hitherto called it, 
a party lie, notwithſtanding they are convinced of it 
as ſuch, is the doing good to a cauſe which every 
party may be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt 
meritorious. The unſoundneſs of this principle has 
been ſo often expoſed, and 1s ſo univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that a man muſt be an utter ſtranger to the 
principles either of natural religion or chriſtianity, 
who ſuffers himſelf to be guided by it. If a man 
might promote the ſuppoſed good of his country by 
the blackeſt calumnies and oods, our nation a- 
bounds more 1n patriots than any other of the chriſtian 
world. When Pompey was deſired not to ſet ſail in 
a tempeſt that would hazard his life, It is neceſ- 
% ſary for me,” ſays he, © to ſail ; but it is not ne- 
« ceflary for me to live.” Every man. ſhould fay 
to himſelf with the ſame ſpirit, It 1s my duty to 
ſpeak truth, thopgh it is not my duty to be in an 
office. One of the fathers hath carried this point ſo 
high as to declare, He would not tell a lie though 
„he were ſure to gain heaven by it.” However 
extravagant ſuch. a proteſtation may appear, every 
one will own that a man may ſay very reaſonably, 
« He would not tell a lie if he were ſure to gain hell 
« by it;“ or, if you have a mind to ſoften the ex- 
* that he would not tell a lie to gain any 
temporal reward, when he ſhould run the hazard of 
loſing much more than it was poſſible for him to 


gain. 
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Thurſday, October 6, 1712 0. 


Nl non invenit turba quod amaret in illa ? 
| Ovp. Ars Am. i. 175. 


| ——— Who could fail to find, 
1 ſuch a croud, a miſtreſs to his mind? 


" Den Sexo, 
q INDING that my laſt letter took, I do in- 
tend to'continue my epiſtolary correſpondence 
« with thee, on thoſe dear confounded creatures; 
+ women. Thou knoweſt all the little learning I 
am maſter of is upon that ſubject; I never looked 
in a book but for their ſakes. I have lately met 
with two pure ſtories for a Spectator, which I am 
++ ſure will pleaſe mightily, if they paſs through thy 
hands. The firſt of them I found by chance in an 
++ Engliſh book called Herodotus, that lay in my 
friend Dapperwit's window as I viſited him one 
morning. It luckily opened in the place where I 
met with the following account. He tells us that 
it was the manner among the Perſians to have ſe- 
© veral fairs in the kingdom, at which all the young 
** unmarried women were annually expoſed to ſale. 
The men who wanted wives came hither to pro- 
vide themſelves. Every woman was given to the 
+ higheſt bidder, and the money which ſhe fetehed 
laid aſide for the public uſe, to be employed as 
thou ſhalt hear by and by. By this means the 
richeſt people had the choice of the market, and 
culled out all the moſt extraordinary beauties. As 
ſoon as the fair was thus picked, the refuſe was to 
be diſtributed among the. poor, and among thoſe 
ho could not go to the price of a 3 Se- 
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« vexal of theſe married the agreeables without pay- 
ing a farthing for them, unleſs ſomebody chanced 
© to think it worth his while to bid for them; in 
+ which caſe the beſt bidder was always the pur- 
„ chaſer. But now you muſt know, Spec, it hap- 
„% pened in Perſia as it does in our own country, 
„ that there was as many ugly women as beauties 
** or agreeables ; ſo that by conſequence, after the 
+ magiſtrates had put off a great many, there were 
4 {till a great many that ſtuck upon their hands. In 
order therefore to clear the market, the money 
„ which the beauties had ſold for, was diſpoſed of 
25 _ the ugly; ſo that a poor man who could 
% not afford to have a beauty for his wife, was forced 
© to take up with a fortune; the greateſt portion 
* being always given to the moſt deformed. To this 
the author adds, that every poor man was forced 
„to live kindly with his wife; or in caſe he repent- 
„ed of his bargain, to return her portion with her 
to the next public ſale. 
„What I would recommend to thee on this occa- 
* fion is, to eſtabliſh ſuch an imaginary fair in Great 
„Britain: thou couldſt make it very pleaſant, by 
* matching women of quality with cobblers and car- 
„ men, or —_— titles and garters leading off in 
great ceremony ſhopkeepers and farmers daugh- 
ters. Though, to tell thee the truth, I am con- 
* foundedly afratd, that as the love of money pre- 
* vails in our ifand more than it did in Perſia, we 
<* ſhould find that fome of our greateſt men would 
* chooſe out the portions, and rival one another for 
«the richeſt piece of deformity; and that, on oe 
* . contrary, the toaſts and belles would be yy” 
up by extravagant heirs, gameſters and fpend 
Thou eouldſt make very pretty refle&ions — 
« this oetaſion in honour of the Perſian politics, who 
„took cure, by ſuch marriages, to beautify the 
« upper part of the ſpecies, and to make the _ 
« eſt perſons in the government the moſt 


But this I ſhall leave to thy 2 pen. 
% I have 
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I have another ſtory to tell thee, which J like- 
wiſe met with in a book. It ſeems the general of 
the Tartars, after having laid ſiege to a ſtrong 
town in China, and taken it by ſtorm, would ſet 
to ſale all the women that were found in it. Ac- 
cordingly, he put each of them into a ſack, and 
after having thoroughly conſidered the value of 
the woman who was incloſed, marked the price 
that was demanded for her upon the ſack. There 
was a great confluence of chapmen, that reſorted 
from every part with a deſign to purchaſe, which 
they were to do unſight unſeen, The book men- 
tions a merchant in particular, who obſerving one 
of the ſacks to be marked pretty high, bargained 


for it, and carried it off with him to his houſe, 


As he was reſting with it upon a halfway bridge, 
he was reſolved to take a ſurvey of his purchaſe: 


upon opening the ſack, a little old woman popped 


her head out of it: at which the adventurer was 
in ſo great a rage, that he was going to ſhoot her 
out into the river. The old lady, however, begged 
him firſt of all to hear her tory ; by which he 
learned that ſhe was ſiſter to a great Mandarin, 
who would infallibly make the fortune of his 
brother-in-law as ſoon as he ſhould know to whoſe 
lot ſhe fell. Upon which the merchant again tied 
her up in his ſack, and carried her to his houſe, 
where ſhe proved an excellent wife, and procured 
him all the riches from her brother that ſhe had 
promiſed him. 
I fancy, if I was diſpoſed to dream a ſecond 
time, I could make a tolerable vifion upon this 
plan. I would ſuppoſe all the unmarried women 
in London and Weſtminſter brought to market 
in ſacks, with their reſpective prices on each ſack. 
The firſt ſack that is fold is marked with five 
thouſand pound. Upon the opening of it, I find 
it filled with an admirable houſewife, of an agree- 
able countenance. The purchaſer, upon hearing 
her good qualities, pays down her price very cheer- 
3H 2 fully. 
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« fully. The ſecond I would open, ſhould be a five 
„% hundred pound fack. The lady in it, to our ſur. 
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priſe, has the face and perſon of a toaſt. As we 
are wondering how ſhe came to be ſet at ſo low a 
price, we hear that ſhe would have been valued at 
ten thouſand pound, but that the publie had made 
thoſe abatements for her being a ſcold. I would 
afterwards find ſome beautiful modeſt and diſcreet 
woman, that ſhould be the top of the market : 
and perhaps diſcover half-a-dozen romps tied up 
together in the ſame ſack, at one hundred pound 
an head. The prude and the coquette ſhould be 
valued at the ſame. price, though the firſt ſhould 
go off the better of the two. I fancy thou wouldſt 
like ſuch a viſion, had I time to finiſh it; be- 
cauſe, to talk in thy own way, there is a moral in 
it, Whatever thou mayeſt think of it, prythee do 
not make any of thy queer apologies for this let- 
ter, as thou didſt for my laſt. The women love 
a gay lively fellow, and are never angry at the 
railleries of one who is their known admirer. I 
am always bitter upon them, but well with them. 
« Thane, 
% HoxETcouz.“ 
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Leflorem delectando, pariterque monends. 


Honk. Ars Poet. ver. 3 44 
Mixing together profit and delight. 


HERE is nothing which we receive with ſo 

much reluQance as advice. We look upon 
the man who gives it us as offering an. affront to our 
underſtanding, and treating us like children or idiots. 


We conſider the inſtruction as an implicit TT” 
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and the zeal which any one ſhews forour good on ſuch 
an occaſion as a piece of preſumption or 1mpertinence. 
The truth of it is, the perſon who pretends to ad- 
viſe, does in that particular exerciſe a ſuperiority 
over us, and can have no other reaſon for it but that 
in comparing us with himſelf, he thinks us defective 
either in our conduct or our underſtanding. For 
theſe reaſons, there is nothing ſo difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable ; and indeed all the 
writers, both ancient and modern, have difſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves among one another according to the 
perfection at which they have arrived in this art. 
How many advices have been made uſe of to render 
this bitter potion palatable? Some convey their in- 
ſt ructions to us in the beſt choſen words, others in 
the moſt harmonious numbers ; ſome in 1 75 of 
wit, and others in ſhort proverbs. 

But among all the different ways of giving coun- 
ſel, I think the fineſt, and that which pleaſes the 
moſt univerſally, is Fable, in whatever ſhape it ap- 


" pears. If we conſider this way of inſtructing or 


giving advice, it excels all others, becauſe it is the 
leaſt ſhocking, and the leaſt ſubject to thoſe excep- 
tions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we refle& in the firſt 
place, that upon the reading of a fable we are made 
to believe we adviſe ourſelves. We peruſe the author 
for the ſake of the ſtory, and confider the precepts 
rather as our own conclufions than his inſtructions. 
The moral infinuates itſelf imperceptibly ; we arg 
taught by ſurpriſe, and become wiſer and better una- 
wares. In ſhort, by this method a man 1s ſo far 
over-reached as to think he. is directing himſelf, 
while he is following the dictates of another; and 
conſequently is not ſenſible of that which is the moſt 
unpleafing circumſtance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature, 
we ſhall find that the mind is never ſo much pleaſed 
as when ſhe exerts herſelf in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfections and abilities. 

This 
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Thas natural pride and ambition of the ſoul is very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable ; for in writ- 
ings of this Kind the reader comes in for half of the 
performance ; every thing appears to him like a diſ. 
covery of his own; he is buſied all the while in ap- 
plying characters and circumſtances ; aud is in this 
reſpe& both a reader and compoſer. It is no won. 
der, therefore, that on ſuch occaſions, when the mind 
is thus pleaſed with itſelf, and amuſed with its own 
diſcoveries, that it is highly delighted with the writ- 
ing which is the occaſion of it. For this reaſon, the 
« Abſalom and Achitophel” was one of the moſt 
popular poems that appeared in Engliſh, The poetry 
1s indeed very fine ; but had it been much finer, it 
would not have ſo much pleaſed without a plan which 
gave the reader an opportunity of exerting his own 
talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is ſo inof- 
fenſive, that if we look into ancient hiſtories we 
find the wiſe men of old very often chooſe to give 
counſel to their kings in fables, To omit many 
which will occur to every one's memory, there is a 
pretty inſtance of this nature in a Turkiſh tale, which 
I do not like the worſe for that little oriental extra- 
vagance which 1s mixed with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and deſolation, and 
half unpeopled the Perſian empire. The vier to 
this great ſultan (whether an humouriſt or an enthu- 
haft we are not informed) pretended to have learned 
of a certain derviſe to underſtand the language of 
birds; ſo that there was not a bird that could open 
his mouth but the viſier knew what it was he ſaid. 
As he was one evening with the emperor, in their 
return from hunting they ſaw a couple of owls up- 

a tree that grew near an old wall out of an 
heap of rubbiſh. © I would fain know,” ſays the 
ſultan, what thoſe two owls are ſaying to one an- 
other; liſten to their diſcourſe, and give me an 
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« account of it.” The viſier approached the tree, 

etending to be very attentive to the two owls. 
Upon his return to the ſultan, * Sir,” ſays he, 1 
«© have heard part of their converſation ; but dare 
not tell you what it is.“ The Sultan would not 
be ſatisfied with ſuch an anſwer, but forced him to 
repeat word for word every thing the owls had ſaid. 
« You muſt know then,” ſaid the Viſier, that one 
« of theſe owls has a ſon, and the other a daughter, 
between whom they are now upon a treaty of 
% marriage. The father of the ſon ſaid to the father 
« of the daughter, in my hearing; : Brother, I con- 
++ ſent to this marriage, provided you will ſettle upon 

«+ your daughter fifty ruined villages for her portion. 
„ To which the father of the daughter rephed, In- 
«© ſtead of fifty, I will give her five hundred, if you 
«© pleaſe. God grant a long life to Sultan Mah- 
„ moud ; whilſt he reigns over us, we ſhall never 
« want ruined 

The ſtory ſays, the Sultan was ſo touched with the 
fable, that. he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been deſtroyed, and from that time forward con- 
ſulted the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper, I thall add a moſt ridiculous 
_ of natural magic which was taught by no leſs 

a philoſopher than Democritus ; namely, that if the 
blood of certain birds which he mentioned were mix- 
ed together, it would produce a ſerpent of ſuch 2 
wonderful virtue, that whoever did eat it ſhould be 
killed in the language of birds, and underſtandievery 
thing they ſaid to one another. Whether the Der- 
viſe above mentioned might not have eaten ſuch z 


ſerpent, I ſhall leave to —— > =. 


learned, 
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Saturday, October 18, 4712 *. 


Aftata eft numine quand» 
Fam propiore Dei 5 
Vis. En. vi. 50. 


| When all the God came ruſhing on her ſoui. 


DRYDEN. 


HE following letter comes to me from that ex- 
cellent man in holy orders whom I have men- 
tioned more than once as one of that ſociety who aſ- 
ſiſts me in my ſpeculations. It is a thought in ſick- 
neſs, and of a very ſerious nature; for which reaſon 
] give it a place in the paper of this day. 


6 8 1 R, , 
" HE indiſpoſition which has long hung upon 
oy me is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it 


„ muſt quickly make an end of me or of itſelf. You 


may imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad ſtate of 


„health, there are none of your works which 1 
read with greater pleaſure than your Saturday's 
© papers. I ſhould: be very glad if I could furniſh 
„ you with any hints for that day's entertainment. 
Were I able to dreſs: up ſeveral thoughts of a 
« ſerious nature, which have made great impreſ- 
„ fions on my mind during z long fit of ſickneſs, 
they, might not be an improper entertainment for 
that occaſion. 


„Among all the refle&ions which uſually ariſe in 
© the mind of a fick man, who has time and incli- 
„nation to conſider his approaching end, there 15 
* none more natural than that of his going to ap- 
«© pear naked and unbodied before him who made 
„% him. When a man conſiders, that as ſoon as the 
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vital union is diſſolved, he ſhall ſee that Supreme 


Being whom he now contemplates at a diſtance, 
and only in his works; or, to ſpeak more philo- 
ſophically, when by ſome faculty in the ſoub he 
ſhall apprehend the Divine Being, and be more 
ſenſible of his preſence than we are now of the 
preſence of any object which the eye beholds ; a 
man muſt be loſt in careleſſneſs and ſtupidity who 
is not alarmed at ſuch a thought. Dr. Sherlock, 
in his excellent treatiſe upon death, has repreſent- 
ed in very ſtrong and lively colours the ſtate of 
the ſoul in its firſt ſeparation from the body, with 
regard to that inviſible world which every where 
ſurrounds us, though we are not able to diſcover 
it through this — world of matter, which is 
accommodated to our ſenſes in this life. His 
words are as follow: 


That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing elſe but our putting off theſe bodies, teaches 
us, that it is only our union to theſe bodies which 
intercepts the fight of the other world. The other 
world 1s not at lach a diſtance from us as we may 
imagine ; the throne of God indeed is at a great 
remove from this earth, above the third heavens, 
where he diſplays his glory to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits 
which encompaſs his throne : but as foon as we 
ſtep out of theſe bodies, we ſtep into the other 
world, which is not ſo properly another world (for 
there is the ſame heaven and earth ſtill) as a new 
ſtate of life. To live in theſe bodies is to live in 
this world; to live out of them is to remove into 
the next: for while our ſouls are confined to theſe 
bodies, and can lock only through theſe material 
caſements, nothing but what is material can affe& 
us; nay, nothing but what is fo groſs that it can 
refle& light, and convey thoſe ſhapes and colours 
of things with it to the eye: ſo that though within 
this vikhle world there be a more glorious ſcene 


of things than what appears to us, we perceive 
31 ++ nothing 
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nothing at all of it; for this veil of fleſh parts the 
viſible and inviſible world: But when we put off 
theſe bodies there are new and ſurpriſing wonders 
preſent themſelves to our views. When theſe 
material ſpectacles are taken off, the foul with its 
own naked eyes ſees what was inviſible before; 
and then we are in the other world, when we can 
fee it and converſe with it. Thus St. Paul tells 
us, that when we are at home in the body, we 
are abſent. from the Lord; but when we are ab- 
ſent from the body, we are preſent with the Lord.” 
2 Cor. v. 6, 8. And methinks this is enough to 
cure us of our fondneſs for theſe bodies, unleſs 
we think it more deſirable to be conſined to a pri- 
ſon and to look through @ grate all our lives, 
which gives us but a very narrow proſpect, and 
that none of the beſt neither, than to be ſet at li- 
berty to view all the glories of the world. What 
would we give now for the leaſt ghmpſe of that 
inviſible world, which the firſt ſtep we take out of 
theſe bodies will preſent us with? There are uch 
things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive.” Death opens our eyes, enlarges our pro- 
ſpect, preſents us with a new and more glorious 
world, which we can never ſee while we are ſhut 
up in fleſh, which ſhould make us as willing to 
part fvith this veil as to take the film off our eyes 
which hinders our fight.” ' 


644 As a thinking man canviot but be very much 


affected with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 


ſence of that Being whom none can ſee and live. 


he muſt be much more affected when he confiders 


that this Being whom he appears before, will ex- 
amine all the actions of his paſt life, and reward 
or puniſh him accordingly. I muſt confeſs that 
think there is no ſcheme of religion beſides that 
of Chriſtianity which can poſſibly ſupport the 
moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. Let a 

' « man's 
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« man's innocence be what it will; let his virtues 
«+ riſe to the higheſt — of perfection attainable in 
il 


« this life, wah wi 


be ſtill in him ſo many ſecret 


* fins, ſo many human frailties, ſo many offences of 
* 1gnorance, paſſion and prejudice, ſo many unguard- 
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ed words and thoughts, and in ſhort, ſo many de- 
fects in his beſt actions, that, without the advan- 
tages of ſuch an expiation and atonement as Chri- 


ſtianity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he 


ſhould be cleared before his ſovereign judge, or 
that he ſhould be able to ſtand in his fight. + Our 
holy religion ſuggeſts to us the only means where- 
by our guilt may be taken away, and our 1mper- 
fect obedicnce accepted. 

It is this ſeries of thought that I have endea- 
voured to expreſs in the following hymn, which 
I have compoſed during this my ſickneſs. 


I. 


2 HEN riſing from the bed of death, 
9 O'erwhelmid with guilt and fear, 
I ſee my Maker face to nes. 

O how {ball I bear! 


U. 


If yet, while pardon may be found, 
enn mercy may be ſought, | 
„% My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
„And trembles at the thought; | 


III. 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand oC 
In Majeſty ſevere, 

And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 

„OO how I appear ! 


3 12 IV. 
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© But thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, 

The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


V. 


Then ſee the forrows of my heart, 
«© Fer yet it be too late; 

„And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
+ To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 


VI. 
% For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 


+ Her pardon to procure, 
„W Who knows thine only Son has died 
© To make her pardon ſure. 


«© There is a noble hymn in French, which Mon- 
© fieur Bayle has celebrated for a very fine one, and 
* which the famous author of the Art of Speaking 
calls an admirable one, that turns upon a thought 
„of the ſame nature. If I could have done it juſt- 
ice in Engliſh, I would have ſent it to you tranſ- 
& lated : it was written by Monſieur Des Barreaux, 
„ who had been one of the greateſt wits and liber- 
“tines in France; but in his laſt years was as re- 
„ markable a penitent, | 


“Grand Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis d' equite ; 
% Totjours tu prens plaifir a nous etre propice : 

% Mais j' ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonté 

«© Ne me pardonnera, fans choquer ta juſtice. 

« Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impieté 
Ne laiſſe a ton pouvoir que le choix du ſuplice: 

« Ton intereſt s' oppoſe a ma felicite ; 

Et ta clemence meme attend que je periſſe. 

*« Contente ton deſir, puis qu* 4 t' eſt glorieux ; 


** Offenſe toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux; 
; „Tonne 
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Tonne, frappe, il eſt tems; rens moi guerre pour guerre; 
* Þ adore en periſſant la raiſon qui t' aigrit. 

« Mais deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne ſoi-tout couvert du ſang de Jzsvs Carr. 


If theſe thoughts may be ſerviceable to you, I 

* defire you would place them in a proper light, and 
am ever, with great ſincerity, 
Stn, |; 

6 Yours, we 


wu — 


Thurſday, Odtober 23, 1712*, 


k 4 — — 


Heu pietat! heu priſca fides ! 


Vins. En. vi. 878. 


Mirrour of ancient faith! 
Undaunted worth! Inviolable truth! 
DRYDEN. 


E laſt night received a piece of ill news at 
our club, which very ſenſibly afflicted every 
one of us. I queſtion not but my readers themſelves 
will be troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them 
no longer in ſuſpenſe, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead. 
He departed this life at his houſe in the country, 
after a few weeks ſickneſs. Sir Andrew Freeport 
has a letter from one of his correſpondents in thoſe 
parts, that informs him the old man caught a cold at 
the county-ſeſſions, as he was very warmly promot- 
ing an addreſs of his own penning, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded according to his withes. But this particular 
comes from a whig juſtice of peace, who was alwa 
Sir Roger's enemy and antagoniſt, I have letters 
both from the chaplain and Captain Sentry, which 


mention nothing of it, but are filled with many par- 


ticulars to the honour. of the good old man. I have 
* No. 517. lihewiſe 
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likewiſe a letter from the butler, who took ſo much 
care of me laſt ſummer when I was at the knight's 
houſe. As my friend the butler mentians, in the 
ümplicity of his heart, ſeveral circumſtances the 
others have paſſed over in filence, I ſhall give my 
reader a copy of his letter, without any alteration or 
diminution, 


4 


© Honoured Sir, 

NOWING that you was my old maſter's 
good friend, I could not forbear ſending 
«« you the melancholy news of his death, which has 
afflicted the whole country as well as his poor ſer- 
« vants, who loved him, I may ſay, better than we 
did our lives. I am afraid he caught his death 
*© the laſt county- ſeſſions, where he would go to ſee 
© juſtice done to a poor widow woman and her fa- 
„ therleſs children, that had been wronged by a 
neighbouring gentleman ; for you know, Sir, my 
«© good maſter was always the poor man's friend. 
Upon his coming home, the firſt complaint he 
made was, that he had loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, 
not being able to touch a ſurloin which was ſerved 
up according to cuſtom ; and you know he uſed 
© to take great delight in it. From that time for- 
+ ward he grew worſe and worſe ; but ſtill Kept a 
+ good heart to the laſt. Indeed we were once in 
great hope of his recovery, upon a kind meſlage 
that was ſent him from the widow lady whom he 
nad made love to the forty laſt years of his life ; 
* but this only proved a lightening before death. 
+ He has bequathed to this lady, as a token of his 
love, a great pearl necklace, and a couple of fil- 
ver bracelets ſet with jewels, which belonged to 
* my good old lady his mother. He has bequeath- 
ed the fine white gelding that he uſed to ride a- 
* hunting upon, to his chaplain, becauſe he thought 
* he would be kind to him; and has left you all his 
* books. He has moreover bequeathed to the 
* chaplain a very pretty tenement, with good lands 
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about it. It being a very cold day when he made 


his will, he left for mourning, to every man in 
the pariſh a great frize coat, and to every woman 
a black riding hood. It was a moving ſight to ſee 
him take leave of his poor ſervants, commending 
us all for our fidelity, whilſt we were not able to 
ſpeak a word for weeping. As we moſt of us are 
grown grey-headed in our dear maſter's ſervice, 
he has left us penſions and legacies, which we 


may live very comfortably upon the remaining 


part of our days. He has bequeathed a great deal 
more in charity, which is not yet come to my 
knowledge; and it is peremptorily ſaid in the pa- 
riſh that he has left money to build a ſteeple to 
the church; for he was heard: to fay ſome time 
ago, that if he lived Iwo years longer, Coverly 
church ſhould have a ſteeple to it. The chaplain 
tells every body he made a very good end, and 
never ſpeaks of him without tears. He was bu- 
ried according to his own directions, among the 
family of the Coverlies, on the left hand of his 
father Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried by fix 
of his tenants, and the pall held up by fix of the 


quorum. The whole pariſh followed the corpſe 


with heavy hearts, and in their mourning ſuits ; 
the men in frize, and the women in riding hoods. 
Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken 
poſſeſſion of the Hall-houſe and the whole eſtate. 
When my old maſter ſaw him a little before his 
death, he ſhook him by the hand, and wiſhed him 
joy of the eſtate which was falling to him, deſir- 
ing him only to make a good uſe of it, and to pay 
the ſeveral legacies and the gifts of charity, which 
he told him he had left as quit-rents upon the 
eſtate. The captain truly ſeems a courteous man, 
though he ſays but little. He makes much of 
thoſe whom my maſter loved, and ſhews great 
kindneſs to the old houſe-dog that you know my 
poor maſter was fo fond of. It would have gone 
to your heart to have heard the moans the dumb 
6 creature 


. 


| 
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© creature-made on the day of my maſter's death. 


He has never joyed himſelf ſince; no more has 


% any of us. It was the melancholieſt day for the 
poor people that ever happened in Worceſterſhire. 
« This is all from, honoured Sir, | 
« Your moſt ſorrowful ſorvant, 
57 « EDwAR D Brscurr.“ 
« P. S. My maſter deſired, ſome weeks before he 
“ died, that a book, which comes up to you by the 
carrier, ſhould be given to Sir Andrew F mo 
„in his name.“ 


This letter, notwithſtanding the poor butler's man- 


ner of writing it, gave us ſuch an idea of our good 


old friend, that upon the reading of it chere was not 
a (dry eye in the club. ' Sir Andrew opening the 
book, found it to be a collection of acts of parlia- 
ment. There was in particular the act of uniformi- 
ty, with ſome paſſages in it marked by Sir Roger's 
own hand. Sir Andrew found that they related to 
two or three points which he had diſputed with Sir 
Roger the laſt time he appeared at the club. Sir 
Andrew, who would have been merry at ſuch an in- 
cident on another occaſion, at the fight of the old 
man's writing burſt into tears, and put the book in 
his pocket. Captain Sentry informs me, that the 
knight has left rings and mourning un 
the club. 
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hs ſons, _ = 281 
Shakeſpeare excels all writers in ghoſts, 15. 
Stars, ſixed, how their immenſity confounds us, 283 
Sexes, advantages of amity between them, 299 
Stamps fatal to weekly hiſtorians, — 311 


Seribblers againſt the . Why * 


by him, 312 
es the Engliſh, ribaldry and Billingſgate, 326 
Scandal, how monſtrous it renders us, > . 


Scales, golden, a dream of, - - "23 
Scots, a ſaying of * - 351 
Song, with notes, -- 366 
Socrates, the effect of his — on marriage, 414 
Sickneſs, a thought on it, 432 
Sentry, Captain, tak es pr of his uncle's 
| mn_ — © * 448 
T. 
Themiſtocles, his anſwer to a queſtion relating 
to the marrying his daughter, - 130 
Trueby, widow, her water, 11 
Tranſmigration of ſouls * by 8 
Honeycomb, 170 
Thoughts, of the eden importance 10 ſift 
them, - 224 
Taſte of writing, hes: SEE 237 
Trees more beautiful when not cut, - 258 


Terror and pity, why thoſe paſſions pleaſe, 275 
Torture, why the an pleaſes, and not the 
proſpect, — N 
Tale bearers ed, - 7 
W the Speckat ian accuſed of 
I 
Tillotſon, Archbiſhop, improved 1 notion of 2 
heaven and hell, - 323 
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Theognis, a beautiful ſaying of his „ a... 08 
Truth, the excellency of it, * 422 

V. * 


Virtues, ſuppoſed ones not to be ** on, 125 
Venus, the figure ſhe makes in the firſt Aeneid, 272 
Virgil compared with Homer, - 273 
Univerſe, how pleaſing the contemplation of, 283 
Underſtanding, wherein more . than the 
imagination, - - 284 
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Widows the great game of fortune hunters, 151 


World, the, both uſeful and entertaining, 2 

Wig, long one, the eloquence of the bar, 236 
Wall, the prodigious one of China, — 261 
Wit, falſe, why it pleaſes, - - 267 


Words, the pleaſures proceeding _ them, 267 
Writer, how to perfect his imagination, &c. «> 
Witchcraft generally believed by our forefathers, 288 


Women have always deſigns upon men, 290 
Whiſpering place, Dionyſus the N 302 
Whiſperers, political, 337 
Wars, the late, made us ſo greedy of news, 329 
Wealthy men, remarks on, - 363 
Wiſe, Mr., the heroic poet, 8 380 
Winter Gardens E - . 
Z. 


Zeal intemperate, criminal, - uy” 5 
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